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CHAPTER I. 



\ 



' Death will make no material, no radical alteration in our tastes, in our 
desires. What we love in time, we shall loye in eternity. What is hateful 
to us now, will be hateful to us then.' — Bradlkt. 

After a slumber of many hours that brought with it no 
refreshment, Cordelia Angerston awoke. The noon-day 
sun penetrated the shutters, and crossed the floor with 
its flickering beam. Cordelia's eyes only opened for an 
instant, for involuntarily they closed, and she sunk again 
upon her pillow. 

Mrs. Mortimer, who had long anxiously watched her 
mistress, at this excessive drowsiness became alarmed, 
lest the opiate which she had administered to her should 
have been too powerftd. She immediately left the room 
to consult with the housekeeper, as to what remedy they 
had better give to their young lady, to arouse her from 
her lethargy. Some very strong coffee was recommended 
as the best thing, which happily had the desired effect ; 
for after taking it. Miss Angerston Beemed to shake off the 
drowsiness, which had, so imaccountably to herself, over- 
powered her. 
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2 DISTINCTION. 

Cordelia arose^ and went through the toil of dressing 
without speaking to her attendant ; but when the gar- 
ments of mourning were now brought to her for the first 
time, her feelings completely overcame her, and her tears 
fell without restraint. When she was sufSciently reco- 
vered to be able to speak, in broken accents she said these 
/ words, ' Is all over ? ^ 

'Oh! yes, ma^am,' replied Mortimer with a sigh, 'and 

I Mr. Cavendish, ma^nm, sent for me to make particular 

iirqt^^es {ibelif •y^ii^^-ma^am, and to ask, if you could 

. se^ hva^to^J^dyX But I-ssdd, I did not think, ma^am, that 

>yibwt ^piHts-V^iIIdyidW ^bu to see him to-day. Then he 

desired me to give his best respects to you, and tell you 

he will call to-morrow before he returns home.^ 

Cordelia was just leaving her room when a gentle tap 
was heard at the door. Mrs. Mortimer instantly opened 
it, and Miss Angerston's only brother, a child not yet 
eight years old, entered. The eyes of the poor boy were 
red with the tears he had shed; his sister kissed him, and 
putting her arm around him, the orphans wept together. 
1 On that very morning, the mortal remains of their sur- 
' viving parent, had been, committed to the tomb. 

Cordelia left her room, supported by Mortimer, for she 
felt such a nervous weakness that her limbs seemed to fail 
under her. She descended to the library; the apartment 
appeared as it ever had appeared; the sun was shining 
brightly through the many coloured oriel window, and all 
was the same as heretofore : but yet Cordelia thought as 
she looked around, that things were not as they were 
wont to be. Or was it, that her heart was changed ! yes, 
all her feelings, by this sad stroke, were changed. 

A strange stillness seemed to reign around; to her 

mind, everything appeared to mourn her loss. The silence 

I was broken only by the sobs of little Montague, who 
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came to his sister^ complaining that his head ached. 
Cordelia felt herself unequal to the exertion of walkings 
but she sent her brother into the grounds, hoping that 
the fresh air might remote the pain in his head. 

Left alone. Miss Angerston gave herself up to her me- 
lancholy reflections. The awful event which had so recent- 
ly occurred, appeared to her but as a passing dream; for 
the days had been so few, we might almost say the hours 
had been so few, since her deeply deplored father was in i 
perfect health, that she could scarcely persuade herself of 
its reality. But then the remembrance of that very day 
week would come to her recollection, when she had kept 
the midnight vigil around her father^s dying bed. The 
last refreshment his parched lips had received, had been 
given by her hand; the last words those lips had uttered, 
had been the name of Cordelia; and his last sigh had 
been breathed out in her hearing. 

Death had marked him for his prey irom the commence- 
m^it of his illness; so violent had been the disorder, that 
for«ome days Cordelia had been prepared for the sad 
ev^t^ One day when all hope was over, as she was pas- 
sing through the library, she had observed that her father^s 
writing desk was left open. She was passing hastily on, 
when she suddenly paused, ^He would not leave it thus,' 
she said to herself, as she fixed her eyes on the desk, 
' if he were here, he would shut it up.' 

Cordelia did as h» father would have done. As she 
was shutting the writing case the thought struck her, 
'As I am so very careful, that even in the merest trifle I 
wish to perform my father's will, shall I be less solici- 
tous to please my heavenly father ! He now calls upon 
me to resign a parent who has all my love, and shall I 
dare to rebel I Shall I dare to give more of my heart to 
my earthly father, than I give to my Father in heaven T 
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4 DISTINCTION. 

Yet what am I now doing ? is not every repining thought 
a proofs that my heart is more with my parent^ than with 
my God?' 

Cordelia then fell on her knees^ and devoutly prayed 
that she might be resigned to the Divine will. When 
her short prayer was ended^ she returned to her atten- 
dance on the patient sufferer. He was aaleep ; the 
shades of death were fast closing on his features ; and the 
devotedly attached daughter^ as she gazed upon her 
father^ felt that her prayer had been heard and answered; 
for she was not so painfully affected as before^ but^ with 
comparative calmness and fortitude^ could look forward 
to the dreaded separation^ that shortly after took place. 

The thoughts of the deeply afflicted daughter for ever 
returned to dwell on the kindness of her father's hearty 
the benevolence of his actions^ the amiability of his dis- 
position^ the extent of his alms deeds^ his regular atten- 
dance at Church, his daily reading of the scriptures, his 
patience and resignation during his illness; on these 
grounds she felt assured of his salvation. Where was the 
Saviour in this foundation of her hopes ? Reader ! mark 
the true answer to this question — despised sni forgotten ! 
Yet Cordelia not only called herself a Christian, but con- 
sidered herself a religious person, because, like her father, 
she was regular in her attendance on all outward ordinan- 
ces. If you said to her, ^ In what does your hope of 
salvation rest ? ' she would unquestionably reply, ^ In the 
Saviour.' If her only hope of salvation really was in the 
Saviour, would her thoughts have rested on the many 
perfections her imagination traced in her father's charac- 
ter ? And after repeating them to herself, would her ex- 
clamation have been, ' He surely must now be happy, 
his life was so excellent and benevolent ! ' Nevertheless, 
Cordelia did not utterly reject Him, who died to save 
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sinners ; she accepted Him to make up our deficiencies ; 
she did not think we could be saved without Christy but 
she equally trusted to human merit. Such is^ in fact^ the 
belief of all the unconverted ; they cannot abase them* I 
selves in the dust ; they cannot give to Christ all the < 
glory of their salvation : without exception^ they divide 
the work of redemption between themselves and the Sa«^ 
viour. Converting grace^ which alone can show man the 
depth of his guilt before (Jod, can alone enable him to C^^ 
renounce all dependance on his own merits and deservings^ 
and entirely to cast himself upon Christ for salvation. 
The store-house of our iniquity is sealed to us^ until the 
power of Divine grace breaks the seal^ and discloses to 
our spiritual sight the hateful vision of our sins. Then^ 
sin is revealed to us as that odious thing which Grod hates ; 
we then discover^ that even our best actions do not escape 
its contaminating touch ; therefore we are compelled to 
cast from us all thought of human merits and to trust 
for pardon and eternal happiness only to the blood which 
was shed for the sin of the whole world. 

' My dear Montague, is your head better ? I hope the 
air has done you good ? * said the fond sister to her Uttle 
brother, when he returned from his walk, as she passed 
her fingers through the child^s beautiful hair, 

'Yes, my head is better; the fresh breeze has done me 
good.^ And then Montague added in a low voice, as tears 
filled his eyes, ' Who is to take care of me now ? ' 

Cordelia gave a sigh at her little brother^s question, his 
manner evinced so much anxiety on the subject. 'Is 
that what you have been thinking of, Montague ?' replied 
his sister. 

' Yes, Cordelia, I think there should be some person to 
take care of me and the house/ answered the poor child^ 
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' And do you not think that I am able to take care of 
you and the house ? ' 

' No, I think yon want s(Hnebody to take care of your- 
self/ 

The artless manner in which this was said caused a 
momentary smile on CJordelia's countenance, and she then 
endeavoured to convince him, that she was fully able to 
take charge of him, and that she would always take the 
greatest care of him. 

When Cordelia sat down to dinner, she observed that, 
as usual, there was a chair at the foot of the table, as if 
for the master of the house ; but now it was unoccupied. 
As she looked at the vacant seat, she was quite overcome 
with grief, and covering her face with her hands, she wept 
bitterly. The chair had been placed for Master Mon- 
tague, but the child stood close to his sister imtil a chair 
was brought to him, for he would only sit next to her. 
Servants are not very thoughtful ; Miss Angerston's foot- 
man stood as usual behind her chair, and the butler and 
under butler, were also in attendance. They were soon, 
however, desired to leave the room, their services not being 
required, as scarcely a morsel was touched, and it was 
distressing to Cordelia for them to witness her grief. 

After sitting a short time at the melancholy meal, the 
orphans left the table, and wandered into the conser- 
vatory. Montague tried to amuse himself by pulling the 
flowers, and then picking them in pieces. 

' My dearest Montague, pray let the flowers alone, and 
do not destroy them/ said Cordelia to the poor child, 
who was in such grief that he did not know what to do 
with himself. 

' You had better come and read to me, my love, it will 
amuse you more than pulling the flowers.^' 

* No, Cordelia, I think I do not like reading to-day,' 
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replied the affectionate cliild in a sorrowful tone ; * I think 
I would rather go out and see my pony/ 

The afflicted Cordelia could not exert herself to go out 
with her little brother ; she sat down, and endeavoured 
to compose her spirits by reading the Bible. When thus 
engaged, she felt herself fanned by a delightful breeze 
that came from an open window, near where she was 
sitting. The morning had been exceedingly sultry, and 
so still, that scarcely a leaf had moved. She felt the 
air so reviving that she stood for some time at a window 
that opened upon a terrace, which surrounded the house 
on three sides. The scene on which she gazed was de- 
lightful; the bright beams of the sun had declined, and 
tiie calm freshness of evening had succeeded. 

The lawn was covered with haymakers, who were 
hastily gathering the hay together, for fear of a coming 
storm. The evening was lovely, and the landscape beau- 
tiful ; but Cordelia had an orphan heart, and was scarcely 
conscious of either. A favourite little dog, the late 
Colonel Angerston's, came bounding along the terrace ; 
he jumped up on Cordelia, and testified all possible joy 
at seeing her. This faithful animal had been exiled from 
her presence since the death of his master, for imtil that 
day she had not left her room. 

' You thought, my pretty dog,' said Cordelia, as she 
patted the beautiful animal, when he held up his paw in 
token of friendship, ' you were never to see me again.' 

So long as Cordelia noticed her dog, he remained with 
her; but when her notice ceased, like a heartless friend 
who likes you not in grief, he left her. 
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CHAPTER II. 

' We cannot be said to be real Christians, till religion becomes our animat- 
ing motive, our predominating principle and pursuit, as much as worldly 
things are the predominating motiye, principle, and pursuit of worldly men/ — 
H. More. 

The cottage at Walton was a fair dwelling, adorned 
with much simplicity and taste ; it was in the gothic style, 
and on a very extensive scale, containing a noble draw- 
room, library, and dining room. A large conservatory 
formed the entrance hall, which was stored with a great 
variety of plants ; their culture often engaging Cordelia^s 
leisure hours. The windows of the second story of this 
charming cottage were in the roof, which projected in the 
Swiss style, forming a colonnade supported by pillars, 
entwined with flowers. 

This truly charming residence was delightfully situated 
on a sloping lawn, surrounded by luxuriant woods. It 
had been built by Colonel Angerston entirely to please 
his only and much loved daughter, who had herself 
selected the design, and fitted up the interior in perfect 
keeping with the exterior of the edifice. The furniture 
was, so far as possible, in the gothic style, and although 
in the modern taste of luxurious elegance, it was not 
costly, — ^if we except some valuable cabinets, tables, and 
vases, which had been brought from India by the 
Colonel. 
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We have been thus minate in our description, because 
this dwelling was particularly endeared to Miss Angerston, 
who never left it for any time without returning to it with 
renewed delight. Cordelia had a delightful morning 
room or boudoir, furnished with every comfort and 
elegance. In this apartment she spent her early hours^ 
engaged in either reading, writing, painting, or fancy 
work. To music she had not devoted much attention ; the 
piano-forte was the only instrument with which she was 
acquainted, and on that she was not a good performer. 
But she was fond of sacred music, and had frequently 

accompanied her father to the Cathedral of ^ that she 

might hear, in that magnificent structure, the sweet voices 
of the choristers unite with the solemn tones of the organ, 
chanting the service of the day. 

Colonel Angerston had taken great care of his daughter's 
education ; he had been far more anxious for the improve- 
mentof her mind, than for her excelling in mere accomplish- 
ments. He had directed her reading, and she had daily read 
to him on some religious subject. But, imhappily, he was 
satisfied with hearing ; for he did not carry out in his words 
and actions, the self-denying truths of the Gospel. He 
never told his daughter, that he hoped she would most 
delight in that book, 'which has Grod for its author; 
salvation for its end; and truth without any mixture of 
error for its matter.' On her last birthday, when she had 
attained her twenty-third year, which occurred in the v 
November before his death, he had presented her with a 
splendid Bible, and expressed a wish, that she would 
daily read a portion of the sacred volume. 

After some days of mourning had passed away, cards of 
compliment, according to established etiquette, were sent 
to Cordelia's extended circle of friends, to return thanks 
for their kind inquiries. Shortly afterwards, many visitors. 

B 5 
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trrived to pay visits of condolence^ and they were ushered 
into the superb drawing-room^ where^ in due form^ they 
were received by the afflicted orphan^ who was attired in 
the deepest mournings and was attended by h^ old and 
attached friend^ Mrs. Mary Egerton. Cordelia had always 
been very fond of Mrs. Egerton ; she remembered her 
from her earliest years^ as^ on her arrival from India> she 
had been entrusted to her care^ and for many years she 

had resided in the neighbouring dty of , that she 

might be near her much loved young friend. The figure 
of Mrs. Mary Egerton was slight and delicate^ her eyes 
were of the mildest blue, and her countenance expressive 
of a very amiable disposition. In her youth she had been 
called pretty, but the day of youth was long passed, al- 
though she still retained much activity of mind and 
body. 

The kind friends, observing that the bereaved daughter 
seemed sufficiently to mourn her loss, studiously avoided 
all reference to the melancholy occurrence. The first 
visitor, in a subdued tone, mentioned some circumstance 
of interest, which had recently occurred. The theme was 
taken up by Mrs. Mary Egerton ; Cordelia then exerted 
herself to join in the conversation, and soon the voices of 
the speakers became cheerful. Other visitors were an- 
nounced before the departure of the foregoing; and after 
the first greeting in a subdued voice, they also joined in 
the cheerful chat. 

After the visiting hours were over, the orphan retired 
to weep alone. She deeply, very deeply, mourned her 
father^s death; for she had been, since her mother's de- 
cease, the dearest object of his affections ; and she had 
loved him with the same fondness. She felt that the 
visits of her friends had poured no balm into her wounded 
90ul ; their conversation had been foreign to her feelings. 
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and had only rendered her sadness the more overwhehning 
when in solitude. Cordelia disliked the thought of re- 
ceiving in a manner so uncongenial to the frame of her 
mind; the whole circle of her acquaintance ; but it was 
the established custom^ and she must submit. 

' Of course they would not speak to me of my dearest 
father ; that would only renew my grief; and it would 
be impertinent tor friends^ during a morning visits to in- 
troduce the subject of religion.' So mused the orphan^ 
who felt that the balm of religion could alone soothe her 
wounded spirit ; although she knew not the nature^ nor I 
the blessedness of Christian fellowship. She then opened 
one of the many letters of affectionate condolence^ which 
she had received in her affliction. It was on a subject ever 
welcome to her heart — ^the praises of her father ; for the 
writer warmly expatiated on the virtues of the deceased; — 
his amiability of disposition^ — ^his kindness of hearty — his 
attention to his religious duties^ — ^his extensive charity. 
And lastly^ the special evidence his Will gave of the latter 
virtue^ was much dwelt upon^ as exhibited in his large be- 
quests to the poor of the parish^ and to many public charities 
in the county. In conclusion^ the bereaved orphan was re- 
minded of ^the certainty of her father's bliss in heaven;' 
and that she therefore ought to suppress her grief. Cordelia 
had not received a line from any one who realized the Chris- 
tian's hope^ or who lived the Christian's life ; all her friends 
were moving in that circle where the vain delights of earth / 
are sought after and enjoyed. She had been encouraged 
to despise those who count all things but dross that they 
may be found in Christ, and who daily deny themselves in 
obedience to the Grospel; and had been taught to consider 
the greater number of them as hypocrites. So fully satisfi- 
ed was she with the standard of righteousness set up in 
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her own family^ that she thought all those^ who went beyond 
her father in religious duties^ were righteous overmuch 

The clergyman of the parish was of course among the 
friends who called at Walton Manor^ to pay a visit of con- 
dolence to the bereaved daughter. He was a man of 
middle age, of sincere Christian belief and practice; 
but imfortunately, he did not sufficiently conciliate those 
who differed from him in opinion; and between him and 
his deceased parishioner, there had been no intimacy. He 
considered Colonel Angerston and his daughter, as be^ 
longing to the most impenetrable class of worldings, — 
those, who are scrupulously regular in their attendance on 
all outward observances, — who are beloved and esteemed 
by their neighbours and friends, for their many amiable 
and agreeable qualities ; and who also stand high in pub- 
lic esteem, on account of their benevolence and gene- 
rosity; yet, nevertheless, have onlya "name to live," be- 
cause the Saviour is not the Lord who rules over them. 
During the ColonePs short illness, Mr. Hall had only once 
been called into his presence, and that was on the day pre- 
ceding his dissolution, when he came to administer to him 
the sign of his faith in the Redeemer. The dying man 
clearly assented to all the doctrines of the (xospel ; con- 
fessed his sins, and received the sacred rite, which is so 
strengthening, comforting, and refreshing to all who re- 
ceive it in faith. Mr. Hall in a subsequent conversation 
with the daughter, tried to ascertain, on what her hopes 
rested with regard to her father's salvation. The few 
words that dropped from her, revealed to him, how 
erroneous was her belief. He then endeavoured to point 
out to her, that human merit never could win heaven ; 
but that was not a time to convince the afflicted girl of 
doctrinal error, when her convulsive sobs gave evidence, 
that every feeling of her soul was concentrated in the 
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thought of her father*s approaching death agonies^ and 
her own heart-rending bereavement. She soon termi- 
nated the interview by sajring^ she must return to her 
father. 

When the Rector^ therefore^ called to pay his respects 
to the orphan^ according to established form^ he approach- 
ed her with no favourable impression concerning her reUgi- 
ous character. He believed that she inherited her father's 
prejudices against vital religion^ and its true professors ; 
and the following anecdote^ which had been related to him 
that mornings had increased his unfavourable impression 
of the heiress of Walton. 

Two pious ladies in the neighbourhood^ whose time 
was devoted to the temporal and spiritual good of all 
around^ and who were much esteemed by the Rector of 
Walton, had lately visited many houses in the town and 
its vicinity, to ascertain from each mistress of a family, 
whether every one of her domestics was furnished with a 
Bible. Walton Cottage, was one of the houses they 
visited ; as they very justly believed, from the amuse- 
ments entered into by its master and mistress, and the 
society they kept, that the spiritual interests of then- 
servants were not much in their consideration. 

The ladies were ushered into the presence of Miss 
Angerston, who upon hearing their names, directly sus- 
pected that they were come on some^icm^ errand; and 
she was determined to show them, that neither her father 
nor herself, required to be reminded of their duty. She 
considered these ladies as very inferior persons to herself ; 
they visited with those whom she would not condescend 
to notice ; and they were unknown in the gay and elevated 
circle in which she was caressed and admired. The 
strangers briefly apologised for their intrusion, and stated 
the object of their visit. Miss Angerston, in rather a 
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haughty manner^ replied^ that she supposed every servant 
in the house had a Bible. Her expression at the same 
time intimating^ that she thought their visit and inquiry 
impertinently intrusive. She then added ^ 'There is no 
use in forcing Bibles upon servants ; they have money 
enough to buy them at the proper price^ if they choose to 
do so ; and if not^ it is unlikely they would use them 
if partly given to them. Our servants have many re- 
ligious advantages ; for Papa is so very religious^ that he 
requires their attendance at prayers every night and 
morning, and also that they shall go to Church every 
Sunday; and such of them as can be spared^ he desires 
to attend both services.^ 

The ladies told the confident young lady, that ordi- 
nances were but meoTis to an end; and endeavoured to 
make her comprehend the meaning of the expression. It 
was evident, however, that their words sounded in ears 
that would not hear ; for the impatience apparent on 
Miss Angerston^s countenance plainly intimated^ that 
she wished them to leave the room. The unwelcome 
visitors then repeated their former inquiry; and men- 
tioned their willingness to obtain a Bible at a reduced 
price, for any servant who might desire one. The lady 
of the mansion instantly rang the bell ; and desired the 
powdered footman who obeyed the summons, to inquire 
of the housekeeper, whether every servant in the house 
had a Bible ? The pampered menial stared at hearing so 
strange a message, and went and told Mrs. Walker, that 
some charity ladies were in the drawing-room asking 
Miss Angerston about their Bibles. He quickly re- 
turned saying, ' Please, ma^am, the housekeeper says, all 
the servants have a Bible.' Miss Angerston then gave a 
look to the ladies, intimating, they had now got the in- 
formation they required ; and they accordingly took their 
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leave^ remarking to each other as they left the hoose^ 
' If Colonel Angerston and his daughter truly attended 
to their prayers, they would have more concern for the 
salvation of their servants/ 

The Rector made but a short visit to Miss Angerston ; 
neither she herself nor her friend, Mrs. Egerton, intro- 
duced any other than daily topics: and he therefore 
erroneously imagined, that a serious subject would be too 
unwelcome to be useful. Under this impression he soon 
bade her farewell, esteeming her too worldly and self- 
righteous, to be worthy of private instruction. He knew 
not, how deeply the orphan had that morning, when in 
solitude, pondered and wept over those words of Scripture : 
'^ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.^^ Her spiritual apprehension was 
too dark to comprehend the full meaning of the passage ; 
she applied it only to her bereavement, and what she truly 
realized as a comfortless state of mind. She felt herself 
deeply afflicted by the removal of one, who had been to 
her the most loving and indulgent of parents : she desired 
to find rest in God, from her sorrow, and she prayed 
earnestly that she might be resigned to her affliction. If 
her pastor had that morning opened unto her the end for 
which all suffering is sent ; possibly his words might have 
found entrance into her heart. On his way home, he 
mused on the many Gospel sermons both father and 
daughter had heard from his lips ; and on the worldly 
course they had pursued in spite of all his instructions. 
This pious pastor sadly erred in not sufficiently considering 
the smoking flax and the bruised reed, when thinking of 
his flock. It is true, he saw not the silent tears the orphan 
shed, when on her knees in the house of prayer, on the 
Sunday after her father^s interment, as this petition was 
being offered : " Finally we commend to thy fatherly good- 
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ness^ all those who are any ways afflicted^ or distressed, 
in mind^ body, or estate, that it may please thee to com- 
fort and relieve them, according to their several necessities, 
giving them patience under their sufferings, and a happy 
issue out of all their afflictions/' But if he had not been 
influenced by prejudice ; i£ he had more earnestly prayed 
for grace, that he might more resemble his Divine Master 
in his compassionate nature, he would possibly have traced 
much that was hopeful, in the circumstances and dispo- 
sitions of her in whom he now took but little interest. The 
next time the Rector called, the orphan was out j and on 
his third visit, he found her cheerfully chatting with some 
friends. He soon took leave in despair^ saying to himself; 
^ If she will not hear my sermons, she is in a hopeless 
state/ Alas ! good pastor ; if you knew more of human 
nature, you would know, that the more worldly a person is, 
the less likely is she to benefit by your sermons ; because 
there is so much of formality in her attendance on pubUc 
worship, and her thoughts when there are so divided with 
the world she loves. And for these reasons you should be 
the more persevering and prayerfully earnest, in your en- 
deavours in private, for her spiritual instruction. 

One evening, as CordeUa was trying to compose her 
thoughts to attend to an amusing book which had been 
recommended to her as calculated to cheer her spirits, 
she was informed, that some large packages had arrived 
from London. At that instant she did not recollect what 
they were, and she desired that they should be imme- 
diately unpacked. Their contents proved to be two su- 
perb alabaster vases, of a large size, and of exquisite 
workmanship ; and a beautiful little Italian cabinet of rose- 
wood, inlaid with valuable pebbles. 

Shortly before Colonel Angerston's illness, he had 
been in London, and on his return he told his daughter, 
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that he had ordered a present for her, which he hoped she 
would like; hut that it would not arrive immediately. 
And as he wished to agreeably surprise her, he had not 
mentioned what it was. With very admiring eyes, Cor- 
delia looked at the last momentos of her father's indul- 
gent kindness. * Only six weeks since, these beautiful 
things were ordered,^ she said to herself, ' and now the 
parent who purchased them for his child's gratification, 
has left this lower world.^ The afflicted daughter, now, 
burst into a violent flood of tears, which in some degree 
relieved her agitated feehngs. ' I ought, I must, exert 
myself to overcome my grief,' she said to herself; ^ We 
had planned a great many improvements : I will imme- 
diately put them in execution. Every thing shall be done 
exactly as he arranged, without any alteration of mine. 
This will be a pleasure, though a sad one I ' 

The next day, Cordelia had workmen employed on 
some alteration projected by her father. She also com- 
menced working at a shell house, which she had erected 
at the end of the long walk, that was delightfully shaded 
by lofty chesnuts. Arranging the various shells gave her 
a great deal both of trouble and amusement ; and as she 
was in no haste to have it completed, she was very par- 
ticular in her work. 

' How very selfish sorrow has made me ! ' exclaimed 
Cordelia to herself one morning, after she had finished 
the task appointed by her father. Alas! Cordelia, it 
was not sorrow that made you selfish ! for the uncon- 
verted heart is ever innately selfish ; inasmuch as self- 
gratification in some form or other, is its aim. You re- 
lieve distress, because the amiability of your disposition 
makes it a pleasure to you to do so ; but when did you 
show yourself unselfish, by denying yourself that which 
you desired to have, in order that you might, in a greater 
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degree^ relieve distress I You had ample means to feed 
you yain desires, and assist the poor at the same time. 
' I have not thought of the poor the last two months,' 
continued Cordelia, * and old Martha may be much worse, 
than she was when I last saw her. Directly after break- 
fast I wiQ take her some of that medicine, which was of 
use to her.' 

Cordelia's road to the old woman's cottage lay through 
an unfrequented lane, where she met no one to interrupt 
her reverie. ' How many suffer far more than a gracious 
Providence has called upon me to endure,' thought this 
mourning daughter, as she pursued her solitary way. 
' Many have to deplore the loss of a parent, as beloved as 
mine ; and in addition to this grief, they have the sorrow 
of poverty. But I am left with every comfort j far more 
than every comfort, for I have every thing I desire. I 
shall spend my days in that place of beauty, my own 
lovely cottage. He knew how I loved it ; how kind, how 
good, to leave it entirely to me ! ' 

Cordelia dwelt so long on the recollection of her be- 
loved father, that when she reached the cottage, her eyes 
were so suffused with tears that she did not like to enter. 
She retraced her steps, and s^it Mortimer with some 
money and medicine^ to the old woman. Lest our 
readers should think that Colonel Angerston had for- 
gotten his son, in the disposal of his property, as they 
hear that he left his house to his daughter, we must state, 
that two thirds of his estate devolved upon Montague, 
and the remainder on Cordelia. Considering his son's 
long minority, and the consequent accumulation of pro- 
perty, Cordelia was not left an undue share. 

On Miss Angerston's return from her walk, she acciden- 
tally entered a room, which she had not been in for some 
weeks. The first thing that attracted her attention, was 
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the first oil pamting^ wbich she had finished without 
assistance. Cordelia had excelled so much in drawing 
and miniature paintings that it had been har fiather's wish 
that she should try oik ; and during her last visit to town^ 
she had taken lessons from an eminent master. ' How 
often/ said Cordelia, as she stood gazing at the picture ; 
'has my ever to be lamented father^ watched the progress 
of this painting ; and as he looked at it, frequently has 
he said, in his playful manner : ' ' I never expected, Cor- 
delia, that you would be able to paint anything half so 
well as you are doing this ! ^ 'I think I shall paint well, 
probably excel in the art; and yet, after I shall have 
pamted for years, I shall value this little picture more than 
all my others. This is the only one that will have re- 
ceived his praise, whose praise was my delight. I shall 
soon think it a very faulty performance, as ere long I 
shall paint much better ; but still this picture has a value, 
which mere excellence could never impart. I will imme- 
diately have it framed, and hang it up in my own room.^ 
So thought Cordelia, who generally executed as quickly 
as she planned. 

During Miss Angerston^s absence that morning, her 
intimate friends, Elizabeth and Maria Trevor, had call- 
ed upon her ; they were the daughters of a baronet, who 
resided about a mile and a half from Walton. And ever 
since the Angerstons had settled there, the Trevors had 
been on most friendly terms with them. 

Cordelia had been so constantly the companion of her 
father, that she had not had much time to devote to 
society of her own age, and the Trevors were the only 
girls with whom she was intimate. They were lively, 
agreeable, and good natured ; but notwithstanding these 
perfections, they had many faults, to which Miss Anger- 
ston was not blind. However, as they always professed 
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the greatest regard for her^ and were on all occasions 
anxious to oblige her^ she did not doubt their sincerity. 
It is very true^ she often thought them insincere in their 
conduct towards others; but it was human nature for 
Cordelia to think (as we believe many would under similar 
circumstances)^ that there was in herself something so 
peculiarly estimable^ that however deceitful her friends 
might be to others, yet towards her, they were very 
sincere. 

Sir Hugh Trevor in consequence of the extravagance 

I of his wife, was a poor, distressed man ; for although 
his fortune was sufficient for his station, yet the vanity 
of Lady Trevor obliged him^to live in a style far beyond 
it, which caused the baronet infinite difficulty and anxiety. 

[ Lansdon Hall was a large, old brick mansion, of the time 
of Charles the first; an ancient terrace was in the front 
of the house, at each end of which, there was a flight of 
steps with large stone urns on either side, which gave a 
respectable appearance to the place, notwithstanding the 
neglected state of the grounds, with the exception of the 
part immediately surrounding the house. 

Lady Trevor was too fond of having their mansion fall 
of visitors, to allow Sir Hugh to spend much on the 
improvement of his estate ; the consequence was, that the 
farms were so much out of order, that the tenants could 
not pay all that was required of them ; and the poor land- 
lord was so much involved, that he could not assist them. 
The old Hall, some thought, had been much improved by 
Lady Trevor, who had a great aversion to antiquity ; and 
she declared, after she married, she could not endure to 
live at Lansdon, unless the mansion was made as modem 
in style as possible. She had inspected the Hall, before 
her imion with its owner, and pronounced it to be 'a 
most desirable residence, where any person might be 
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content to live and die.* But intim&te acquaintance often 
brings before us many imperfections, as for instance in 
the present case; for Lady Trevor was for ever pointing 
out to her cdro spdno the unsightly exterior and interior 
of his house ; until she succeeded in her object. After 
three times as much money had been expended as Sir 
HiLgh could afford^ he had the satisfaction of hearing, 
that which he had heard from the lips of Miss Percy, 
that he had a most desirable residence/ 

Although Lady Trevor was active in ruining her 
husband^s property, yet the reader will do her ladyship 
vast injustice if he imagines, that she spent money at 
random, either in entertaining her friends, or in grati- 
fying her vanity. She had a settled plan of action, to 
which she scrupulously adhered; the end and aim of . 
which was, to exalt herself and her family in the opinion I 
of the world. Her ambition was to keep up an extended 
circle of visiting with the nobility and gentry of the 
three adjoining counties ; and now and then, to visit the 
metropolis at the brilliant season. And although this 
entailed upon her an inconvenient expenditure, yet in ima- 
gination, she saw a full indemnification for an embarrassed 
fortune, in the noble and rich alliances her children were 1 
sure to make* She had also the satisfaction of thinking, 
that she carefully excluded from her table all those, who 
were not likely to be advantageous in some way or other 
to her family; consequently, she did not much grieve 
over the accumulation of debt ; as she considered she was 
like a merchant investing capital in a safe speculation. 

Lady Trevor had, more than once, ruminated on the j 
advisability of uniting the Houses of Trevor and Anger- 
ston ; therefore the heiress of Walton was always a most 
welcome visitor at Lansdon Hall. 
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* That is true happinesa below 
Which conscience cannot turn to woe ; 
And ah ! such happiness depends 
Neither on clouds^ nor days, nor firiends.*— Montoomiry. 

Many months elapsed after Colonel Angerston^s decease^ 
ere his deeply afflicted daughter recovered her accustomed 
cheerfulness of spirits : and she still declined to accede to 
the wishes of her friends^ that she should mix in society. 
She resolved to show her father's memory the respect of 
passing a year of mourning in seclusion ; and experienced 
much satisfaction^ when she reflected on the strength of 
her filial love^ and what she considered her deep^ reUgious 
principle^ which caused her to renounce for so long a 
period the amusements she much enjoyed. 

The hay-making season had again come round; and 
the family at Lansdon Hall had made arrangements to 
go to a fashionable watering-place. Lady Trevor was 
very anxious that Miss Angerston should accompany 
them; she assured her dear Cordelia^ that change of 
scene and a little gaiety would be of infinite service to her 
health and spirits. 

^ Shall I go with the Trevors, or not ? * was a question 
Cordelia asked herself one day, after Lady Trevor had 
been trying to induce her to accompany them from home. 
' If I go, perhaps I shall be obliged to enter more into 
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society than I shall like ; and I believe Hugh will be with i 
us; and I shall be tired of him long before we return. I 
think^' Cordelia continued^ 'that I shall be bettter pleased 
to remain at home^ where I can do every thing I like, 
and exactly at the time I please. I can spend my morn- 
ings reading nnder the shade of these majestic trees, q^ I 
can paint or japan all day long without interruption. 
This kind of selfish life has pleased me so well for many 
months, that I will not go with the Trevors. When I 
wish for gaiety. Lady Northallerton will be happy to take 
me out with her.^ 

Cordelia^s grief was allayed by time ; and with her sor- 
row had vanished much of her piety; her thoughts more 
than once dwelt on the pleasures which awaited her, 
when she should lay aside h^ garments of mourning. 

A distbguished Lady in the neighbourhood offered to 
chaperon Miss Angerston whenever she might wish to 
enter into gaity ; and thus escorted, Cordelia, with much 
satisfaction, shortly after the departure of the Trevors, 
went to a brillant ball, at a nobleman^s house, ten miles 
distant. She much enjoyed the entertainment, as she re- 
ceived most flattering attentions from many partners, and 
from dowagers, who would gladly accept an heiress for a 
daughter-in-law. Cordelia forgot to remember, that she 
was now the uncontrolled possessor of a charming residence, . 
and two thousand per annum, which attractions, however, y 
were possibly in the recollection of some of the agreeable 
partners, who had welcomed her return to festive scenes. 
Like most young ladies, she was not unwilling to take 
an amiable view of human nature, and to imagine, that 
no sinister motive influenced those who were so obliging 
in their attentions to her; especially, as this belief was 
amazingly gratifying to her own vanity. 

For some time a rumour had been circulated through 
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the county of , that it was not unlikely, that Sir 

Peter Branceley would ere long be dispossessed of his title 
and estates. CordeUa had heard this report, but had 
not for a moment imagined that it in any way concerned 
herself. Reports which concern ourselves, are often the 
last that reach us. Many in the neighbourhood were 
aware, that if the Branceley estate became the property of 
Mr. Branceley, the Walton estate would likewise be- 
come his property. For if he proved that the present 
possessor had no right to the estate, he also proved that 
he had no right to dispose of any portion, and therefore 
the Walton property having been purchased from a per- 
son who had not a legal title to it, would be forfeited. 

Cordelia was entirely ignorant of how deeply she was 
concerned in the claim, that was made to the Branceley 
estates. She knew that her father had purchased Walton 
from a person of the name of Downing, but at the time 
she had been very young, and subsequently no interest 
attaching to the circumstance, it had been forgotten. 

After the return of the Trevors from , they were 

much less attentive to Miss Angerston than they former- 
ly had been ; she was far from suspecting the cause of 
their neglect, but accounted for it by supposing, that 
they were more than 'usually occupied with company at 
their house, and therefore had less time to spend with her. 
Cordelia was so engaged with her own occupations, and 
with her little brother, who was at home for the holidays, 
that she cared very little for the society of the Trevor 
fiamily, for she felt, that during her affliction, their com- 
pany had been rather wearisome to her, than otherwise. 

When the claimant to the Branceley estates had sub- 
stuitiated his claim, which was shortly after it had first 
been reported, as he had wisely carried on his inquiry 
with all possible secrecy, he informed Sir Peter Branceley, 
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thfit there existed a better claim than his own to the "title 
and estates he then held; and that the opinion of the 
Attorney Greneral had been recently taken upon the case. 
Sir Peter Branceley^ in his tnm^ took coonseFs opinion, but 
every effort to invalidate the claim proved ineffectual; for 
it was clear that the present possessor had no right, either 
to the title or estates. 

As it does not in the least concern our story, we shall 
not trouble the reader with a history of the Branceley 
family, but briefly state, that as the Walton property 
liadbeen, till within a very few years, a part of the 
ancient Branceley estate, the possessors received legal 
notice to surrender it. 

This dreadful intelligence reached Cordelia one calm 
evening in August, when she was taking a lonely walk 
in the grounds; Mrs. Egerton, who had passed the win- 
ter and spring with her, being absent, visiting some of 
her friends. Her feelings our reader may imagine, there- 
fore it is needless to attempt to describe them ; for she 
well knew, that as the claim was substantiated, all their 
property, worth mentioning, was gone. As soon as Cor- 
delia had recovered from the first shock, she sent for her 
soUcitor, to consult with him. He came the next morn- 
ing, but brought with him no hope ; for he assured Miss 
Angerston that the property must be surrendered. The 
solicitor likewise stated, that Colonel Angerston had taken 
every precaution before he made the purchase, and that 
no one had ever doubted the validity of the title on which 
he had become the purchaser. 

It was late when the distressed and agitated Cordelia 
retired to rest ; sleep fled her eyes, and dismal anticipa- 
tions kept her long awake. When she arose in the morn- 
ing her head ached exceedingly, and she felt completely 
worn out by the agitation of her mind. 

c 
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. ^ What an aversion I feel to those Branceleys/ she said 
to herself^ as she sat down to a breakfast she could not 
eat : 'I cannot endure their very name ; and yet what is 
their crime ! recovering property of which many years 
since they had been unjustly deprived ! K I thought I 
had a right to an estate, should I lose any time in as* 
serting that right I and however hard it might £Edl on 
those who had purchased my property ; yet the misery 
occasioned, would not, properly speaking, be of my 
bringing on ; the crime belongs to those who executed 
the £raud/ 

Poor Cordelia had no refuge but the world; no won- 
der then that she too deeply regretted her loss of fortune : 
all that she had valued was now taken from her, and she 
wept over the wretchedness of her lot. She considered 
not, that however small her share of worldly prosperity 
might be, nevertheless she would have exactly the propor- 
tion Infinite Wisdom saw fit to allot to her. This 
assurance, if she had had a truly christian spirit, would 
have silenced ev^ murmur, and checked every repining 
thought. 

Eidiausted firom want of sleq) the two preceding ni^ts, 
Cordelia at mid-day lay down on a sofa, and happily 
soon fell into a kind of slumb^. She slept for more than 
two hours, and was at last awoke by the bright sun- 
beams that shone full upon her from a window, which 
had been in the shade when she fell asleep. 

Cordelia felt herself rather refreshed by her slumber ; 
and she sat down in dreary loneliness to think ov^ the 
sad calamity which had bdallen herself and her brother. 
A beautiful Time-piece that stood near, struck the hour, 
and roused her from her reverie. She recollected, 
that if she did not delay, she could be in time for after- 
noon prayers at the Cathedral. * I wiU go there,' she 
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tbot^ht^ 'tor perhaps my mind may afterwards be more 
composed; and I shall be better able to consider what I 
ftboold resolve to do/ Miss Angerston then rang the 
bell, and ordered that her carriage should immediately 
be got in readiness. 

Upon reaching the Cathedral^ Cordelia observed that 
with all her haste^ she was too late^ for the service had 
•commenced. As she entered the sa<3red edifice^ the 
fine tones of the organ struck most soothingly upon 
her ear. At all times sacred music much influenced her 
feelings ; no wonder then if at this moment she was im- 
usually affected. It was the seventh day of the month, 
and two or three of the verses in the Psalms for that 
evening were peculiarly applicable to her situation. As 
they chanted^ " Put thou thy trust in the Lord ; and be 
doing good : dwell in the land and verily thou shalt be 
fed. Commit thy way unto the Lord, and put thy 
trust in him : and he shall bring it to pass ; ^* — Cordelia 
listened to these cheering exhortations, — she felt more en* 
tire reliance upon God, and greater submission to the 
Divine will, than she had ever experienced. She repeated 
to herself, " Commit thy' way unto the Lord, and put 
thy trust in him; and he shall bring it to pass; ^^ yes, 
I will commit my way imto the Lord, and put my trust 
in Him ; and he will bring that to pass, if I do my duty, 
which will make me comfortable in this life, and, I humbly 
hc^e^ everlastingly happy in that whidi is to come. 

' I shall have but few m<»re hours to spend in this mag- 
nificent Temple,' said Cordelia to herself, when the service 
was over : ^ for I must soon go I know not whither. I 
will walk through these vast aisles^ and compose my 
thoughts before I see Mrs. Egerton. I will not grieve, 
I will not repine ; I will commit my way unto the Lord. 
When I lost my dearest father^ I thought I had nothing 
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more to lose; but my ingratitude has been punished, 
and I have now lost, what this world can give towards 
happiness. It is possible, that the days of my life may 
be so few, that this loss of fortune does not deserve a 
tear. I must know the extent of my life, before I can 
know the extent of this calamity : as the length of my 
life is concealed from me by Infinite Wisdom, so is the 
extent of this misfortune. Therefore, as I have no cer- 
tainty of a long life, I have no certainty, that my loss 
of fortune is any great cause of grief. We all Ipve this 
world too well, nowithstanding all its trials. I feel in 
my heart that I do. The fewer things we have to set our 
affections on here below, the more are we likely to fix 
them on that world which is beyond our view. The fewer 
cords which bind us to this world, the fewer shall we 
have to break when we depart hence.' 

Cordelia entirely overlooked the mercy of the afflicting 
dispensation which crushed her to the earth ; — that she 
was deprived of riches, that she might esteem her Creator 
her chief good, and unreservedly dedicate herself to His 
service. 

When Miss Angerston left the Cathedral, her coun- 
tenance was calm ; she then drove to her friend's house, 
saying to herself on the way, ' Mrs. Egerton will be quite 
surprised at my fortitude and contempt of riches V She 
was much disappointed to hear, that Mrs. Egerton 
was not expected home until the next day ; as she felt 
equal to converse with her respecting her future plans. 

The next evening, although it was late when Mrs. 
Mary Egerton arrived at home, yet she came to see her 
distressed young friend. This generous woman, and most 
disinterested friend, instantly entreated Cordelia to ac- 
cept of her house as her future home. She even said, 
that as it might be unpleasant to her to continue in that 
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neighbourhood^ she would gladly remove to any place she 
would prefer. 

Cordelia felt truly grateful to her liberal, affectionate 
friend, and would not at that time give her pain by an 
immediate refusal. The more she reflected on Mrs. 
Egerton's generous offer, the greater her wish to decline 
her liberaUty. ' I should not scruple to accept her offer,' 
she said to herself, 'if Mrs. Egerton had a good fortune ; 
but I am sure her means are very limited. What a very 
small house she has, with only two servants ; how plain 
her dress, how few her expences. I should feel myself 
quite a burden upon her. I know her generous spirit 
would incline her to deprive herself, in order to give me 
every indulgence she could possibly command ; but could 
I endure to receive on such terms I If she has anything 
to spare, she may have relations who require it. I have 
no claim of relationship. I will not be a burden on such 
a generous woman. I must do something for myself, for 
nothing will be left for me. The small sum that will 
remain after all debts are paid, must be reserved for dear 
Montague.' 

One day when Cordelia and Mrs. Egerton were sitting 
together in the almost splendid saloon ; the latter observed, 
' My dear Cordelia you will have more cash than you 
imagine ; this beautiful furniture will sell for a large 
sum.' 

' Oh ! no it will not,' she replied with a sigh,' for it is 
only suited to this place ; and although it looks well in 
these fine rooms, it is not of value. The cabinets are 
valuable, but I have a fondness for them, and will leave 
them in your charge : moreover, they might not seU for 
half their value. Here is Mr. Hall coming!' exclaimed 
Cordelia, as she suddenly rose from her chair. ' I am so 
perplexed with business this morning, that I have no time 
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to lose with him/ then elevating her head with pride she 
added^ ' I am snre he need not come to preach resignation 
to me I I ask yon Mrs. Egerton^ have yon heard a mnr- 
mnr from me V 

'No indeed^ my dearest Cordelia, yon are a pattern of 
resignation/ replied this well-meaning, but misjudging 
friend. 

'"Whatever happens I am determined to be resigned !' 
Saying this. Miss Angerston rang the bell, and desired the 
domestic to tell any person who might call, that she was 
particularly engaged with business, and couldsee no one.* 

For some time CordeUa was undetermined as to her 
friture plans ; the longer she remained at Walton the 
greater expence she was incurring, which would conse^ 
quently diminish her little ftmd. She therefore resolved 
to leave her much loved home, with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 'If this misfortune had happened immediately 
after my father's death,^ Cordelia mused to herself one 
night as she was retiring to rest : ' I think I should not 
much have felt the blow, for my thoughts were by that 
awful event so raised above earth, that no worldly loss 
could much have grieved me. But this stroke has been 
reserved until I could feel it in all its bitterness. I am 
fonder than ever of this place, now endeared to me by 
so many sweet, though melancholy recollections. What 
misery to see it in the possession of a stranger ! But as 
there is no misery so great, but that it might have been 
greater ; consequently, there is no misery without its 
attendant mercy. I am sure it is so now ; for if this ca- 
lamity had occurred little more than a year since, how 
would it have embittered the few remaining days of my 
father's existence. And if this stroke had been deferred 
a few years, it might have been heavier than it now is, 
for Montague would have been educated in a style, that 
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would have ill prepared him for a reverse of fortune. The 
po(»r child will hear of his loss^ bat he is too young 
to feel its severity. I cannot conceal from myself how 
many will be my privations; I shall lose this fairy 
palace with all its comforts; instead of having at my 
command all I desire^ I shall be obUged to labour for the 
necessaries of life. But I must not repine; all is ordered 
by Infinite Wisdom, and to that I submit myself.' 

In CordeUa's resignation there was as much philosoph]^ 
as religion ; she as much desired to bear her misfortune 
with heroic dignity, as with submission to the Divine will. 
Love to God was not the governing principle of hor life; 
she todc the world in one hand, religion in the other, 
uid was resolved not to aQow herself to be oppressed with 
unavailing woe. There was but one door open to her, 
and that door she had determined not to enter. She was 
therefore obliged to make up her mind, either to be a 
companion, or a governess. 

* I cannot endure the idea of being a companion,^ she 
said to herself ; 'for there is something in the employ- 
ment so idle, so servile, so useless, that I am sure I 
should detest the office. To be a governess is scarcely 
better; but I would rather be that, than an old woman's 
slave. I will directly write on the subject to Mr. Caven- 
dish ; and when Mrs. Egerton finds I am determined, 
she will cease to entreat me.^ 

Accordingly, Cordelia wrote to her father^s executor, 
and her brother^s guardian, to inform him of her plan ; 
and to request his exertions to obtain for her the situation 
of governess in a desirable family, who would give a U- 
beral salary. She told Mr. Cavendish that a laj^e salary 
was of the first importance, as she intended to support 
her brother, in order that the sum in hand, might be 
reserved for his college expenses.' 
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After Cordelia had dispatched her letter^ she thought 
little of her intention of being a governess, as many 
months might elapse before she heard of a family she 
should like to enter, and who would give what she would 
consider a sufficient salary. 

Mrs. Egerton was soon informed of the step she had 
taken, and all her entreaties could not prevail upon the 
independent Cordelia to relinquish her determination to 
support herself. ^ My dear Mrs. Egerton,* she one day 
said to her friend, as they were conversing on this sub- 
ject ; ' If I had only myself to consider, I would accept 
your generous offer. But when I think of dear Mon- 
tague, I feel I cannot be idle, for I cannot endure the 
thought of his being degraded in the world ! he must be 
qualified to enter a learned profession ; therefore, I must 
exert myself on his account.^ 

"* I believe, my dear Cordelia, that you are right,* replied 
Mrs. Egerton, as her eyes filled with tears at the mention 
of Montague : 'for it is not in my power to assist the 
dear boy. What a nusfortime it is, that your good father 
did not know of this calamity, for then he would not 
have left so much in charity ; and Montague's fortune 
during the last year would be a support for you now.* 

' It would be a support for us now,* thoughtfully an- 
swered Cordelia, 'if it had not been bequeathed. But 
my father only performed a religious duty by giving libe- 
rally to the poor ; he thought he was leaving us in afflu- 
ence, and therefore he piously gave the amount of Mon- 
tague's income for the first year, to various charitable 
purposes.* 

A fortnight after this conversation, CordeUa received a 
letter from Mr. Cavendish, informing her, that the Mar- 
chioness of Northendon wanted a governess for her two 
daughters, whose ages were eight, and fourteen ; that the 
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salary was liberal^ and he had been desired to offer her 
the appointment. The letter also stated^ that the Mar- 
chioness could not wait any time^ and consequently she 
must accept or decline the engagement immediately. 

Cordelia was very sorry to be so soon called upon to 
enter upon the disagreeable office of governess^ disagree- 
able indeed she had no doubt it would prove ; however 
the salary was too good to be refused^ and she accepted 
the offer that very day. By the next post she received an 
answer; stating^ that the Marchioness of Northendon 
wished that she would come to Hereford Lacy without 
delay^ as the ladies Hereford had been some time without 
a governess. 

Upon consulting the road-book^ Cordelia found that 
her destination was so distant^ that to reach it in two days^ 
it would be necessary to travel both late and early. As 
the season was too far advanced for either very late, or 
very early travelling, she wrote to Lady Northendon, 
mentioning the day on which she intended to leave Walton, 
and that she expected to reach Hereford Lacy on the third 
morning. 

Some days after this arrangement was made. Miss An- 

gerston was walking in the town of ; as she turned 

out of one street into another, she saw the Trevors* car- 
riage waiting at a shop-door. Lady Trevor and one of 
her daughters were in the carriage, and the other was just 
leaving the shop. They must have seen their former 
friend, but they nevertheless drove off in another direction. 

Cordelia instantly perceived, that her friends wished to 
avoid her. At this thought, indignation coloured her 
cheek, and tears rushed to her eyes. *Are those my 
friends who lately were so fond of me ! ^ she repeated to 
herself. ^ They have been, I doubt not, much more at 
home than I imagined ; they had another reason for not 

c 5 
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coming to see me. What contemptible conduct I but I 
ought to know them better than to expect sincerity from 
them. If they are beneath my contempt^ as they most 
assuredly are, they are also unworthy of my anger. I 
shall therefore dismiss them from my remembrance. 
What have I ever been taught, but that in prosperity 
we have many, in adversity few friends. 

' It is very unfortunate/ observed Lady Trevor to her 
daughters : ^ that we had not driven off a few minutes 
sooner, for then we should have avoided poor Cordelia. 
However it was better to get into the carriage without 
seeing her. I should be sorry to ofiFend her, but now we 
cannot be on the intimate terms we have been. It is well 
she did not accompany us to the sea-side in the summer, 
for I urged her very much to do so, not thinking what 
was to happen : but fortunately she refused.^ 

^ It is well she did,' replied Maria, ' for if Cordelia had 
been very much with us the last few months, cutting her, 
would even be more awkward than it is at present.' 

' You must try and avoid her as well as you can, with- 
out being unkind, said her ladyship. ' Times are sadly 
altered with poor Cordelia ; after her father died, I thought 
she would be an excellent match for Hugh ; for a nice girl 
with a handsome house, and two thousand a year, is not 
often to be met with. But now, Elizabeth and Maria, the 
less you see of her the better ; for she might be trouble- 
some to you, and rely too much upon her former inti- 
macy ; and perhaps expect, when out of a situation, to 
make Lansdon her home for some time.' 

^ We can easily avoid seeing more of poor Cordelia,' 
replied Miss Trevor, * for since our return we have kept 
out of her way very well. I dare say she thought we 
were much more from home than we were. I hope she 
did not see us, for I am sure I should be really sorry to 
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offend her ; but it would be impossible to meet her now 
withontprofessinff a great deal; and as it will not be 
prudent to keep up with her^ the only way is to avoid 
meeting/ 

' I hope poor thing I that she will soon leave Walton/ 
said Elizabeth Trfevor^ ' for it would quite grieve me to 
offend her ; and it will be troublesome keeping out of her 
way^ as we are not going from home : but I dare say she 
will not be much out before she goes to be a governess. 
I hope CordeUa will not tell the Northendons that we are 
her intimate friends ; for I would not for all the worlds 
that Lord Francis Hereford knew that his sisters' gover- 
ness had ever been my particular friend. And if Cordelia 
happened to hear him mention our names, no doubt she 
would claim us for dear friends/ 

' You are perfectly right Elizabeth/ observed the pru- 
dent Lady Trevor, ^ we are all truly sorry for poor Corde- 
lia ; but still, as we can do nothing for her, it would be 
useless to trouble her with visits, when she must be so 
perplexed with her own affairs, that she can have no spare 
time. Besides, I do not think she saw us j at least, she 
cannot be sure that we saw her/ 

The last day had now arrived, that Cordelia was to pass 
at her beloved Cottage. Before retiring for the night, 
she joined with her servants in the sacred duty of family 
prayer. The example of her father she delighted to fol- 
low, and evening and morning came not more regularly 
than her appointed hour of prayer. But alas! it was 
more a/orm than a reality, for the Lord of all things 
was not duly served throughout the day. The last time 
of joining with her household in this holy exercise was to 
her peculiarly affecting ; towards the conclusion her voice 
failed, and her tears completely overcame her. 

CordeUa was sorry that she had not had greater corn- 
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mand over her feelings^ she was afraid, that her servants 
would attribute her tears solely to the loss of her fortune, 
and not to her fond recollections connected with that 
place. 

'To-morrow night/ she thought, ' I shall have neither 
house nor servants; I shall be on my vray, seeking a 
home in the dwelling of a stranger.^ 
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* Nobility reridetli not but in the Bonl; nor is there tnie honour, except in 
yirtue. The fisiyour of Princes may be bought by yice ; rank and titles 
may be purchased for money ; but these are not true honour/ 

Cordelia was not long in falling asleep ; grief had so 
exhausted her frame^ that happily^ sleep soon closed her 
eyes. Her rest was short and disturbed; she arose at 
day-break. ' How calm ! how beautifdl, how solemn is 
this scene/ she remarked, as she sat down at the window 
to watch the coming day. ' The most glorious sight in 
nature is the rising sun ; and that most glorious sight I 
may everywhere behold: to gaze upon it, I need not 
be at my own Walton. I am now sensible how narrow, 
how confined, are my feelings ! I feel at this moment, 
as if I could not be happy in any other place : but this 
is not a right feeling. My heavenly Father has not de- 
prived me of earthly advantages to make me miserable ; 
therefore, I must try and be as happy, as my desolate 
circumstances will permit.' 

This was poor consolation, but alas! CordeUa knew 
not that out of faithfulness to her soul, the Lord thus 
afflicted her ; that she had need of correction, and was 
chastened only for her profit, 

Cordelia at this moment was very melancholy, and she 
humbly prayed for patience to bear without repining, her 
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fallen fortunes. She had just finished reading her accus- 
tomed portion of the sacred volume, which this morning, 
was not read in a formal manner, when Mortimer entered 
the room. 

' Oh ! ma^am, I am sorry you disturbed yourself so 
early ; it is but just the time you desired me to call you, 
ma'am. It is a fine morning.' 

Cordelia replied, that she had been up some time, and 
that as soon as the horses came for the carriage, she 
should be ready to depart. 

'They'll be here in half an hour ma'am, or so; but 
there will be no delay when they come, for the carriage 
was packed yesterday, and there is nothing to go in, but 
the dressing case and such things.' 

Cordelia had reserved her carriage for her journey, as 
the idea of travelling in a stage coach (!) was painful to 
her unhumbled mind. From Hereford Lacy it was to be 
forwarded to London, to the Coachmaker, who had built 
it, and had agreed to be its purchaser. Mortimer was to 
travel with her mistress, who could not endure the thought 
of taking a journey unattended, and would wish her fare- 
well when she reached her destination. 

In less than an hour Cordelia had bid farewell to her other 
servants ; she had left Walton, the place of so many en- 
dearing recollections ! As she drove through the parkgates, 
the old woman at the lodge came out to wish health and 
happiness to her young mistress, and to present her with 
some flowers. Miss Angerston shook hands with the 
poor woman, but was too much affected to articulate more 
than a few syllables. 

The lodge at Walton was particularly picturesque ; it 
was a low, gothic building, with a thatched roof, sup- 
ported by rustic pillars, entwined with evergreens ; and 
surrounded by a small flower garden inclosed with an in- 
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vigible fence. This entrance was so mach admired^ that 
few travellers passed hj, without inquiring the name of 
the place^ and that of the proprietor. 

Cordelia's travelling companion was one she very highly 
regarded ; regarded him so much^ that she would not for 
any consideration have left him bejbind. Pretty Page 
however was but a dull travelling companion^ for as soon 
as he stepped into a carriage (we say stepped into a 
carriage^ for Pretty Page knew as well how to get into a 
carrriage as our reader) he lay down at Cordelia's feet 
and composed himself to sleep ; and then regularly^ at 
every turnpike gate^ he awoke to bark^ and instantly re- 
sumed his slumbers. Notwithstanding her bad spirits. 
Miss Angerston more than once smiled at the periodical 
barkings of her dog. All that day her mind was ex- 
ceedingly depressed ; in her route there was nothing to 
interest her, she had frequently traversed the same 
ground, but under what different circumstances ! 

The following day her spirits were rather improved; 
the scenery also was new to her, and she exerted herself 
to observe passing objects. In the middle of the day Cor- 
delia was obliged, on account of the indisposition of 
Mrs. Mortimer, to delay at an Inn. After having seen 
that every attention was paid to her attached domestic, to 
beguile the time, she set out attended by Pretty Page to 
visit the ruins of an Abbey, that were about half a mile 
from the Inn. But this half a mile, was like many a 
country half mile, at least double the length. Having 
inade a sketch of the Abbey ruins, and wandered about 
them until her curiosity was quite satisfied, Cordelia 
thought of returning to the Inn. She was just leaving 
the ruin, when she recollected, she had not seen Pretty 
Page for some time ; at last, after looking all around, she 
perceived her dog at the top of a ruinous tower, that 
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time had reduced to one half of its original height. 
Pretty Page was whining most pitiously, and holding up 
his paw as if some disaster had befallen him. Cordelia 
called to her dog to come down ; but all her entreaty was 
of no avails for it seemed to be his opinion^ that she was 
better able to come to him ; he therefore continued com- 
plainings but without making an attempt to descend from 
his lofty situation. She soon discovered a few old steps 
by which she could reach her dog, and having extracted 
the thorn which had caused his lamentations, he quickly 
ran away, without paying due attention to his kind friend, 
who, as she was descending, unfortunately put her foot 
upon a slippery moss grown stone, and fell with force on 
her arm. Cordelia soon felt that she was much hurt, and 
on looking at it, found her arm was severely bruised, and 
that it was painful to raise it. 

Upon her return to the inn. Miss Angerston found she 
had been detained so much longer than she had anticipated, 
that although Mortimer was sufficiently recovered for them 
to proceed, the day was too far advanced to go on to the 
next stage. 

' I shall be late at Hereford Lacy to-morrow,' she said 
to herself, 'but I care not for that, for I shall only be 
there too soon. One evil drives away the remembrance 
of another ; my arm will amuse me the rest of the evening.* 
' A curious amusement enough ! ' thought Cordelia, as she 
smiled at her idea. But so it is ; when we are in pain, we 
think of nothing else, at least seldom of our worldly 
concerns. She was so engaged with bathing her arm, trying 
to relieve the pain, and also scolding Pretty Page for his 
share in the accident, that for a time she almost forgot 
her forlorn situation. 

When she arose the next morning, she happily found 
her arm much better than she had expected ; her spirits 
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which were naturally high, were also improved. There are 
times, when we cannot account for onr good spirits ; it 
was so with Cordelia. ' What is it that makes me so much 
more cheerfdl than I was yesterday ? ^ she asked herself : 
'nothing has occurred to make me happier. I am nearer 
that dreaded Hereford Lacy. What a different life I 
shall lead there from what I have been accustomed to at 
home ; but the worst is over/ she added with a long sigh, 
a have left Walton/' 

As Miss Angerston was stopping at an Inn, where she 
was to change horses, she observed a woman of respec- 
table appearance, standing at the door, and looking anx- 
iously after a coach that was driving away. 'How 
disappointed that woman looks,^ said Cordelia, ' she has 
not been able to get a place in that coach; perhaps her 
road is the same as mine.' Miss Angerston then made 
inquiry of the stranger. 

'Yes, ma'am, it was all full inside and out; and it is 
quite a grief to me not to go, for there is no chance to 
day,' repUed the woman, as tears started to her eyes. 

' Where do you wish to go ? ' 

'A long way off, ma'am, more than twenty miles, to 
Daindrop.' 

' I am going that way, and I shall be glad to give you 
a seat in my carriage,' replied Cordelia to the disappointed 
woman. 

' Oh ! thank you, ma'am, for your goodness ; I am so 
much obhged to you, ma'am, for your condescension, for 
it makes me quite happy to get to my son's to-day.' 

' There is some pleasure in obliging that woman, she 
seems so grateful,' said Miss Angerston to Mortimer, who 
now was desired to go outside the carriage. 

CordeUa, to divert her sad thoughts, soon entered into 
conversation with the stranger, and asked her several 
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questions as to where she came firom^ and whither she 
was going. ' I am going, ma'am, to my son's house, wh^^ 
there is to be a large christening party to-morrow; where 
I shall see a great many friends. And you cannot think, 
ma'am, how you have obliged me, for I should haye been 
so grieved if I could not have got there in time.' 

' Poor lady ! ' said the stranger, as she observed the 
tears fast chasing each other down the fiice of the unhappy 
Cordelia, *I dare say you have just parted from your 
friends, and are vexed.' 

* I have no friends to part from,' was the reply. 

Cordelia had no sooner uttered those words of anguish, 
than she regretted having given way to her feelings ; and 
she instantly endeavoured to banish sad thoughts by 
talking to her companion, who was acquainted with the 
neighbourhood of Hereford Lacy. She asked her if she 
knew anything of the Marquis of Northendon's family ? 

'Oh ! yes ma'am, everyone knows them, they are very 
grand folks indeed. And I have heard the Marquis is so 
rich, that every Monday morning his steward takes his 
lordship a thousand pounds.' 

Cordeha smiled at this story, and asked the communi- 
cative dame, if she knew anything of the Marchioness ? 

'Nothing ma'am, but that she is very fond of the 
money as well as his lordship, and that she's very stingy, 
and looks after her concerns much as if she was only a 
plain lady ; thaf s what every one says of her ladyship.' 

'Are all the family stingy, and fond of money ? ' 

' No, ma'am, not the young Lord, he's very extravagant, 
and spends the money as fast, or faster than he gets it ; 
so some says. He is called the Earl of Thumham; he 
has got a fine spirit of his own, and when he was quite a 
young gentleman, he played his father a fine prank.' 

'What was it?' Cordeha inquired, as she felt interested 
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in anything she might hear relatire to the family in which 
the was to be an inmate. 

'Why ma'am, the young lord one Monday morning 
takes it into his head, that he would get the thousand 
pounds instead of his father; so away he goes to the 
steward's house at early times, and says, his father had 
sent him to get the money. The steward gires him the 
money, thinking all was right ; but what does the young 
lord do, but set off to London to enjoy himself. And 
nobody knew where he had gone to until he came home, 
but that wasn't till all the thousiuid was gone. However, 
he got a good talking from the old Lord and Lady when 
he came back, and it served him right.' 

' Have you ever seen Lord Thumham ? ' asked Cordelia, 
who was amused at the good woman's tale. 

' Oh I yes ma'am, he is a fine, handsome gentleman 
as ever you saw. It is not so much that he's so hand- 
some, as that he looks quite like a lord ! ' 

Cordelia smiled at this attempt to describe an ' inde- 
scribeable something, which was above the good woman's 
comprehension. 

' Last July, ma'am, I saw the Earl of Thumham at the 
Baces, and he looked so exceedingly well, riding over the 
course on such a fine horse, they said it was a Rabian 
horse, that cost ever so much money. I was told by them 
who heard him, that he was betting away pounds just as 
if they were pence ; but I dare say when he got home, 
his lordship got a good talking from her ladyship, for she 
was at the Baces to hear of his doings.' When Cordelia 
parted with her talkative friend, she had only one stage 
to Hereford Lacy. The nearer she approached, the 
greater the depression of her spirits. ' My happiness ' 
she said, * I must now seek within myself. Where I am 
to sojourn, there will be no person to care whether I am 
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pleased or displeased^ happy or miserable. What a woe- 
begone figure I shall look when I get there ; but I am 
glad it is so late, they will have done dinner.^ 

It was dark when Cordelia arrived at her destination, 
therefore she could have no idea of the place. She was 
much struck with the grandeur of the entrance-hall. As 
she was conducted up stairs, she met a young man, 
whose fine figure and very handsome features arrested 
her attention. He was tall, with dark eyes, and dark 
curly hair, high nose, fine teeth, and the formation of 
his head was so perfect it might have been a model for a 
sculptor. Cordelia thought she seldom had seen any 
person whose appearance was so striking and so noble. 
As he passed, he stopped and spoke, his voice was soft 
and sweet, but rather melancholy; his figure was so 
manly, he appeared three or four and twenty, though ir 
his manner there was something belonging to a mudi 
younger period. 

' I am afraid, ma'am, the last two or three hours of 
your travelling must have been very impleasant, the night 
is so extremely dark. We expected you early in the day.' 

Cordelia replied, that she had been unexpectedly de- 
tained upon the road, which was the cause of her non- 
arrival at the hour she had mentioned. 

The stranger then bowed in a fascinating manner, and 
passed on. When he was out of hearing, as Miss An- 
gerston had some curiosity to know whether her suppo- 
sition were correct, she inquired the gentleman's name. 

' Lord Glendower, ma'am,* was the reply. 

* And who is Lord Glendower ? ' 

' A ward of my lord's.' 

Cordelia was surprised to hear that the gentleman she 
had passed was a ward, as from his appearance she con- 
cluded he was more than of age. 
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' So that pleasing person is not Lord Thumham/ was 
the passing thought which occupied Miss Angerston's 
mind, until she was shown into a very plainly furnished 
sitting-room, which was adorned by haying several 
children's books and toys^ lying upon the floor, chairs, 
and tables. 

'And this is the room allotted for the unfortunate 
governess I ' said Cordeha in bitterness of spirit, as she 
surveyed the apartment after the door was closed. ' I 
think in this palace, which appears vast and splendid 
enough, they might indulge me with a better room.* 
' What a change !' she exclaimed, as memory reverted to 
the fine rooms to which she had been accustomed at 
Walton. 

Cordelia felt she had aheadache, occasioned, she thought, 
by the glare of light in the entrance-hall, after having 
been long in the dark, with only the feeble Ught of the 
carriage lamps. She very soon rang the bell, and desired 
the servant to bring some Tea. 

'My lady said, ma'am, that you were to have your 
Tea, for to-night, in the saloon with her ladyship.* 

' I wish to have some Tea now ; and I shall be obliged 
to you to bring it to me directly.' 

Cordelia gave this direction in a mild tone, but at the 
same time with the manner of a person, who was accus- 
tomed to be obeyed. This had the desired effect, and 
the wished-for refreshment was quickly brought. 

' My lady said, ma'am, that you were to have your tea, 
for to-night, in the saloon with her ladyship.' Cordelia 
repeated to herself, and then added, ' What a volume 
those words contain; they plainly tell me how I am 
fallen! For to-night, I am to have my tea in the 
saloon ! But I wiU not complain ; I am determiined to 
bear my hard fate with heroism ! ' 
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To duppress the rising tear^ Cordelia now minutely ex- 
amined a likeness in crayons of some person very like 
Lord Glendower, which was over the mantel-piece. ' This 
cannot be the gentleman I have just seen ! What a 
haughty expression this picture has^ whidi is v^y unlike 
Lord Glendower. lam glad/ Cordelia added^ 'there is 
one good-natured person in the house. I wonder what 
the others are like.^ 

After Lord Glendower had met our heroine on the 
staircase, he joined the family, which consisted of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Northendon, their eldest 
son Lord Thumham, his brother Lord Francis Hereford, 
and the two girls, who were to be Miss Angerston's 
pupils. 

' I have, Letitia, seen the new governess,* said his 
lordship, as he entered the saloon. 

' Oh ! what is she like V instantly inquired her lady- 
ship ; who then added with, what we may call, a broad 
grin, *Does she look very good natured ? ' 

' What sort of a person does this governess appear to be, 
Glendower,' asked the Marchioness of Northendon,' I 
really hope she is something tolerable ; for some of them 
are such creatures, they are past ^idurance.' 

' I really cannot inform you^ Marchioness, what sort 
she may be of,' answered his lordship ; ' but she has a 
new accomplishment, whidi belonged to none of her pre- 
decessors.' 

* What is it you mean, Glendoww ? ' said lady Northen- 
don, 'for you have had little time to judge of her ac- 
coiiq>lishments.' 

' Miss Angerston will be able to impart to Letitia and 
Sarah the true Scotch accent in perfection,' replied Lord 
Glendower with much seriousness. 

Impossible, Glendowor I ' exclaimed the Marchioness, 
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with horror : ' You surely do not mean that this governess 
speaks Scotch ! if I can detect the least of the accent^ I 
will send her off to-morrow/ 

' I really would send her off to-night/ observed Lord 
Francis Hereford ironically; 'she should not stay here 
even for one day^ lest she should ruin Letitia and Sarah, 
by corrupting the purity of their accent/ 

' Wait until to-morrow,' said Lord Thumham, ' we will 
not send her away without giving her a hearing ; even if 
she should be so imfortunate as to speak broad Scotch, 
yet she cannot do much mischief by remaining one week, 
to give her time to look about her/ 

' She positively shall go to-morrow,^ said her ladyship 
in a displeased tone, 'if I find I have been deceived. 
They are such torments ; I shall be glad when I no longer 
require a governess. But really I had such an account of 
this Miss Angerston, that I was happy to engage her ; 
for I felt assured she would satisfy me.' 

'I told you mamma,' said Lord Francis, 'that it is 
impossible to beUeve what one hears of a governess. I 
am sure many give them a good character marely to get 
rid of them. You may remember, you gave an excellent 
account of that Miss Willis, in order to get her out of 
the house.' 

' I know, Francis, I said more than she deserved, but 
what can one do ! unless one says something in their fa- 
vour, no one will take them, and then one must either 
keep them, or else turn them out to starve.' 

'My charity would forbid my turning them out to 
starve, therefore I would always say enough in their fa- 
vour to pass them on,' replied his lordship. 

'You intend to send this governess away to-morrow, 
said Glendower, addressing the Marchioness ; ' Now I re- 
commend, that you allow her to remain one week, in con- 
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sequence, Lady Northendon, of her having the whitest, 
most beautiful hands I ever saw/ 

' If that is the case, I advocate her remaining one week ; 
for, ' Lord Francis added, as he fixed his eyes on his own 
hands, which were neither white nor the reverse, * I admire 
white hands. Is she pretty, Glendower ? ' 

'No, she is an ugly little thing; but really I do not 
know. She has a strange voice ; Thumham, I hear it 
now; it was not high, it was not low, but it was very 
delightful.' 

Cordelia had, as Lord Glendower remarked, a very sin- 
gular voice ; we never heard but the one voice ; to des- 
cribe it to our readers, would we fear be impossible, for 
unless they had heard the voice we mean, they could not 
comprehend our description. 

' Then, Glendower, you only said the governess was 
Scotch, to teaze me. I really never can beUeve you. But 
I will ring for her,^ said the Marchioness. 

' Glendower said he would introduce the new gover- 
ness ; and immediately left the drawing-room. Cordelia 
had just finished taking tea when Lord Glendower entered. 
He introduced himself, and told Miss Angerston that the 
Marchioness wished to become acquainted with her, and 
that he would be happy to take her to the drawing-room. 

' What a beautiful dog that is ! ' exclaimed his lord- 
ship, in quite a boyish manner, as different as possible 
from his previous manner. " I am passionately fond of 
dogs. Miss Angerston. I must have that dog.' Lord 
Glendower then began to play with Pretty Page, and 
seemed to forget the purpose of his visit. When he had 
played some time with the dog, he proposed that they 
should go down stairs. Cordelia was much pleased with 
the elegance and kindness of Lord Glendower's manners. 
He led her through three or four noble apartments, before 
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they reached the clrawmg^room where the family were as- 
sembled. 

To Cordelia^s astonishment no person rose on her en- 
trance. Lord Glendower introduced her to Lady Nor- 
thendon^ who half rising from her seat gave a distant in- 
clination of her head; her ladyship then desired Miss 
Angerston to sit down, and said a few words to her res- 
pecting her journey, and her not having arrived at the 
time she had mentioned, 

Cordelia thought that the Marchioness had a very af- 
fected softness of voice, and when she surveyed her 
youthful figure and countenance, she appeared to her like 
the daughter of her husband, and the sister of her sons. 
The Marquis of Northendon was sitting at a little dis- 
tance ; he was an elderly man with a very pleasing expresr 
sion of countenance, and kind, unaffected manners. 
^ He hoped that Miss Angerston was well, and had had a 
pleasant journey.' His Lordship then resumed his con- 
versation with Lord Thurnham who was standing near, 
with his arm on the chimney-piece. 

Lord Thurnham was in his twenty-sixth year, in stature 
about the middle height, his hair and complexion dark, 
and his eyes remarkably animated and penetrating. His 
features were not regular, but the want of exact propor- 
tion was never thought of, his countenance was so exceed- 
ingly expressive and pleasing; but at the same time, 
there was a ca^t of deep thoughtfulness, and a seriousness 
in his general deportment, that added in appearance four 
or five years to his age. He was entirely free from that 
little vanity and pride, which so often blot the escutcheon 
of nobility. He knew, that rank as great or greater 
than his, was often bestowed on the most contemptible of 
mankind. He knew that, the more elevated his station^ 
the more he was called upon to benefit society by his ex- 
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ample. This just idea of his rank preserved him from ever 
treating his inferiors with pride. But, although pride 
formed no part of his character, no one better knew 
the respect due to himself and his station ; and very few 
understood so well how to secure it with intimates, and to 
command it with strangers. 

When in society. Lord Thumham usuaUy led the con- 
versation ; and although perfectly aware of his superior 
abilities, yet he gave his opinion with such becoming diffi- 
dence, and his maimers were so exceedingly playful and 
animated, that the oldest person present could not be of- 
fended, nor the yoimgest envious. 

Lord Francis Hereford, as Miss Angerston entered, 
was looking over a letter : he raised his eyes for an in- 
stant, and then resumed his reading. In appearance he 
was very unlike his brother, who was two years his senior ; 
his figure was more commanding, and his eyes and hair 
were light ; his coimtenance was far from unmeaning, but 
still it had not the animation of his brother's, nor did it 
express such deep thoughtfulness. 

Before Cordehahad been half an hour in the room, the 
Marchioness discovered that she was well-bred, and what 
was of the next importance, that she was well-dressed ! 
Her ladyship entered into conversation in a would-he con- 
descending manner ; but this was far from being pleasing 
to Miss Angerston, who was much mortified to think, 
that she was treated with such contempt, that she was 
not introduced to the family. Lady Northendon con- 
versed with her on a subject new to her, and unfortunately 
imcongenial to her feehngs, — tuition was this subject; 
and her ladyship discussed the various branches of educa- 
tion in a style, which she thought was calculated to im- 
press the governess with a favourable opinion of her dis- 
criminating powers. During this conversation Cordelia's 
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feelings were most distressingly' uncomfortable ; her proud 
spirit revolted at the thought of being addressed as an 
inferior ! But happily^ soon came to her recollection the 
gentle hints Mrs. Egerton had kindly given her, to try 
and forget her life at Walton, and as quickly as possible 
conform to her altered circumstances. As she looked 
around, she perceived the penetrating eyes of Lord 
Thumham were fixed upon her; how long he had been 
scrutinizing her, she could not tell, for her attention had 
been too much engrossed by the Marchioness, for her 
much to observe the rest of the company. 

From the representation which Glendower had given of 
the new governess, the family were agreeably surprised ; 
for in her they saw neither a liitle, nor an ugly person. 
Miss Angerston's figure was graceful, her eyes and hair 
were dark, and her countenance, although not beautiful, 
was one that could ever be contemplated with pleasure, 
its expression was so intelligent and interesting. 

Lord Thurnham now left the sofa where he had been 
observing Cordelia, and approaching Lord Glendower, 
said in a gentle, but a very peculiar voice, ' Glendower, 
will you not give us some music to-night ? ' 

' Yes, I require music to drive away my sad thoughts : 
I will play and sing until I tire you all,' was his lord- 
ship's strange reply. 

' It will not be easy, Glendower, for you to do that, for 
your music never tires any one but yourself,' answered 
Lord Thumham, with a smile. 

' Francis, ring the bell,' said Glendower, as he left the 
room. When the servant appeared. Lord Francis Here- 
ford desired that Lord Glendower's music might be 
brought. Cordelia thought that, in his lordship's man- 
ner, there was too much of Lady Northendon's affecta- 
tion to please her. Francis Hereford was one of those 
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young men^ who appear to strangers much more conceited 
than they really are ; his disposition was gentle and ami- 
able^ and when known^ he was found to be much more 
estimable than some might at first have thought him. 

Lord Thurnham now entered into conversation with 
Miss Angerston ; his manners were a complete contrast 
to his mother^s; he spoke to her with kindness and affa- 
bility, as if he felt for her being with strangers, who 
treated her with pride and neglect. Although he was 
affable, yet in his manner there was nothing which implied 
a sense of the inferiority of the person with whom he 
was conversing, because in his own mind he realized her 
fallen fortunes. 

Cordelia was extremely pleased with Lord Thumham^s 
manners, they were so entirely free from affectation ; his 
countenance struck her as being peculiarly interesting 
and thoughtful ; although in conversation very animated. 
She was sorry when she was obliged to give her attention 
to the music, and was surprised to see Lord Glendower 
take his seat at the harp. The brilliancy of his perfor- 
mance astonished her, and his singing was even more 
delightful than his playing, for his voice was full and 
sweet, and his taste so perfect, that he evidently felt every 
word as he gave it utterance. Cordelia was charmed with 
the music, and admiring a pensive Indian air with a very 
beautiful harp accompaniment. Lord Thurnham asked 
for it to be repeated. 

^ Glendower will not let you have it over again,^ said 
a very melancholy voice. 

' You have not tired us yet, Glendower,' said Thurnham ; 
who added, ^ Eemember your promise.' 

' Have I not ? I am sorry for it,' replied his lordship 
in a listless manner, as he left the room. 

More than once during the evening, the story of her 
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fellow traveller occurred to Cordelia; but from what she 
liad 8een> she was inelined to think that Lord Glendower 
was the hero of the tale ! 

After the fatigue of a three days' joumey> Miss Anger^ 
9ton was glad to seek the repose of her pillow. In the 
night she was disturbed by the sound of delightful music. 
She Ustened for a few minutes, and she distinctly heard 
the w(M*ds of the chorus belonging to Kent's '* Hear my 
prayer,'" she instantly recognized the same melodious 
voice she had heard in the evening. As he sung ^^ Oh ! 
tiiat I had wingis like a dove, for then would I flee away 
and be at rest,'' Cordelia thought his singing the most 
delightful she had for a long time heard. When the 
chorus and the recitative had been sung twice ov^, the 
musician instantly changed to a hunting song. 'What a 
perverted taste you must have ! ' thought CordeUa, who 
wished the performer was asleep, if that were the kind of 
music h^ intended to entertain her with. However the 
hunting song seemed to be as tiresome to the singer as to 
the listener, for it soon ceased. Miss Angerston liBtened 
fbr a few minutes, but the music was not renewed, and 
her weary eyes were again closed in sleep. After a short 
interval she was disturbed by a thundering march per- 
formed on a fine piano-forte^ when that was concluded, 
the sweetly plaintive air she had before admired, was 
sung with such exquisite taste, that Cordelia thought she 
could have listened to it for an hour; unfortunately she 
was not long soothed with its sweet melody, for it was 
only sung once, — and then all was silent. 
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* What nnthankfiilness is it to forget our consolations, and to look only on 
matters of grievance ; to think so much upon two or three crosses as to for* 
get a hundred blessings.^ 

The next morniDg Miss Angerston breakfasted with he* 
pupils. Lady Letitia was thought very pretty, but her 
style of beauty was not the most refined; she had laugh- 
ing blue eyes, little nose, large mouth, brilUant com- 
plexion, and a tall, awkward, overgrown figure. Lady 
Sarah was only eight years of age, she was a pretty, 
interesting child, and very unlike her sister, for she was 
shy and timid. CordeUa inquired who the person was, 
that had been playing and singing in the night, for that 
it had disturbed her rest. 

' Was there any person playing and singing last night. 
Miss Angerston f for we did not hear the music,^ replied 
Lady Letitia, with a laugh. ' If you heard any one, it 
must have been Glendower, for he is the only person here 
who does such strange things. He used to sleep at the 
other end of the house where we all sleep, but Thumhanl 
declared he was so often disturbed with his music that he 
should not sleep near him ; and then Mamma said, he 
might have any room at this end of the house that he 
pleased. I believe he chose the room he now has, be- 
cause he could have the pleasure of disturbing Miss 
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Willis, who was our last governess, by playing very loud 
at night ; he said he did not like her, she was so ugly/ 
^ And did Lord Glendower only play and sing that he 
might teaze Miss Wilhs V inquired Cordelia. 

' Oh ! no,* replied Letitia, with her accustomed laugh ; 
'Glendower only plays to please himself, but I think he 
liked to put Miss Willis in a passion ; and she was angry 
because she knew he wished to plague her. Do you 
know. Miss Angerston> Glendower is very strange; he 
says, he is sometimes so miserable, that he cannot sleep 
without music ; but Mamma says it is only his nonsense/ 

'Does Lord Glendower often play in the night?' 
inquired Cordelia : ' if so, I must have another room/ 

' I am sure I do not know, for we never hear him* 
Glendower never can disturb us,' added her ladyship, with 
a laugh. 

A hunt was to take place that morning ; and shortly 
after breakfast, the young ladies accompanied the Mar- 
quis on horseback to overlook the sport. ' And here I 
am left alone,' thought Cordelia, after the departure of 
her pupils. ' I am too insignificant a person to be thought 
of : I may spend my time in gloomy solitude for what 
any one will care.' She watched for some time the 
scarlet huntsmen, and the hounds as they crossed the 
richly wooded park ; but when they were no longer to 
be seen, her thoughts reverted to her forlorn situation. 

Memory brought before her that time two years, when 
she had had all outward means of happiness ; but since 
. that period, short as it was, what a dreary change had 
taken place ! She had been deprived of affluence, and 
had become a dependant ! She had lost her only parent, 
who had been to her father, mother, sister, brother, and 
friend ; in his loss all these seemed to have be^n united, 
so entirely had the father and the daughter been wrapt 
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up in each other : his death had been a thtiiider stroke, 
from which she had scarcely yet recovered. From the re- 
membrance of her father, Cordelia's thoughts wandered 
to the Cottage at Walton ; the place and person were so 
inseparably connected, that she could not think of the 
one without the other. She seemed to see her father 
with more distinctness, and almost to live again in his 
presence, when she thought of him sitting as he had been 
wont in hid librtiry chair, in the beautiful and richly 
stained oriel window, with the many coloured rays, from 
the gorgeous glass> crossang his features : and then the 
seat she had usually occupied in the same apartment was 
present to her imagination, and made it all appear like a 
reality. * Can all this have passed away, never to return !' 
Cordelia asked herself, as with agony she covered her face 
with her hands. The silence of her heart gave the 
answer ! 

Miss Angerston was aroused from her reverie by the 
entrance of no less a personage than Mrs. Lyon, Lady 
Northendon's maid, who said, 'Her ladyship desires, 
ma'am, that you will come and walk with her.' 

Cordelia was rather provoked at the impertinence of this 
message. She scarcely thought that the Marchioness 
had sent it exactly in the way in which it had been de- 
livered ; but she felt assured she was an unkind woman ! 
However, she had the good sense to smother her indigna- 
tion, and send a suitable message to her ladyship. As she 
was preparing for her walk, tears rushed involuntarily to 
her eyos, as the many painful circumstances connected with 
her fallen fortunes intruded on her imagination. When 
proceeding through the hall she met Lord Thumham, 
who was passing on with merely a recognition of civihty 
to the new governess ; but observing Miss Angerston's 
dejected expression, and recollecting that she had lost 
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fortune and independence^ he with his accustomed amiabi- 
lity and delicacy of feeling, stopped to speak to her, and 
informed her, that the Marchioness had gone to her flower- 
garden, and as it was at some distance, he would be happy 
to show her the way. 

Lord Thumham and Cordelia took a circuitous route 
to the flower garden, but that was assuredly not the 
fault of the latter, who was so much pleased with his 
lordship's conversation, that she thought it was very dull 
listening to Lady Northendon's display of botanical learn- 
ing. Miss Angerston soon perceived, that her ladyship 
was a woman who would be pleased with, and, who 
expected a due share of flattery ; but Cordelia was not one 
who would administer to this weakness, or endeavour to 
court her smiles by exaggerated praise of her flowers, or 
anything else. After the Marchioness had gratified her 
vanity, by describing all the wonders of her garden, she 
turned down a walk^ leaning on her son. Corddia took 
the hint, and was retracing her steps to the house, when 
she heard a gentle yoice calling on her to stop. On turn- 
ing round, she met the Marchioness, who told her, she 
wished to take her to the Hermitage. Cordelia walked 
for some time with her ladyship, whose manner towards 
her was now much more condescending than it had pre- 
viously been ; this change for the better, had arisen from 
a little advice which she had received from her son. 

As they approached the house they were met by a 
servant, who informed her ladyship, that luncheon was 
on the table. ' My daughters, Miss Angerston, always 
dine with their governess at our luncheon. Formerly, 
they dined in their own dining roomj but last year, when 
we were in Town, the Marquis complained that he saw so 
little of them, that he desired they should dine at our 
luncheon table ^ which they have since done^' 
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Lord Francis Hereford was too deeply engaged taking 
some soup, when his mother and Cordelia entered, to 
think it necessary to notice such an insignificant person- 
age as the governess. He had not spoken to her on the 
previous evening j but after a few minutes he conde- 
scended to say, ' Miss Angerston, I hope you find your 
pupils very perfect in their studies/ 

Cordelia was quite unaccustomed to be addressed as 
a subordinate personage, and therefore Lord Francis 
Hereford's manner caused her a momentary surprise ; 
however, her independent reply caused his lordship a little 
astonishment. His natural amiability was much spoiled 
by his pride, and the very absurd estimate he was pleased 
to take of his own importance, and of the insignificance 
of those who were beneath him ; but, like many who take 
this false estimate, he was easily brought by a superior 
mind to think more humbly of himself. He had ever 
considered the governess, as so very inferior a person, 
that it was almost too great a condescension to speak to 
her ; and for the sake of his dignity we must inform you, 
gentle reader, it was an act of humility of which his 
lordship was seldom guilty. He was one of those persons, 
who are very willing to receive all the deference others are 
willing to offer ; and, as is usually the case with those who 
are thus disposed, his disrespect for them, was in exact 
proportion to their respect for himself. 

Cordelia's manners were so entirely wanting in the 
deference, which had always been lavishly paid by the 
governess to every member of the noble family, that she 
was considerably raised in his lordship's estimation ; aa he 
had sense enough, not to be very unwilling, to respect 
those, who respect themselves: therefore when he next 
spoke to Miss Angerston, he did not appear to be aware 
that he was committing a great act of condescension. 
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When they were at luncheon a visitor was annonncecL 
Mr. Carleton appeared a well-bred^ gentlemanly man ; 
but from the reception he received from the Marchioness 
and her son^ Cordelia concluded^ that his claims to con- 
sequence were not very considerable. 

Lord Francis stood when speaking to Mr. Carleton^ 
who was not asked to take a chair, nor was a friend whom 
he said he had left at the door, invited into the house ; 
consequently, he very quickly made his parting bow to 
his lordship, and his condescending mamma. 

^ Francis,^ said her ladyship, 'you might have asked 
Mr. Carleton to take a chair ; he is a pleasant, agreea- 
ble man : I wish he had remained a short time ; it would 
have passed away a half hour.' 

'I did not think of it,' Lord Francis replied; and then 
added, 'there was no occasion to ask him.' 

Lord Thumham at this instant entered, and hastily 
looking round the room, as if he expected to see some 
person who was not there, exclaimed, 'WJiere is Mr. 
Carleton ? I thought he was here.' 

'He was here,' replied Francis Hereford, 'but he is 
gone some time.' 

' Gone some time !' repeated Thurnham with surprise, 
' Mr. Carleton only came a few minutes since ; I wished 
to see him.' 

' He was only here for an instant, as he had a friend 
waiting for him at the door.' 

' You surely, Francis, invited his friend to come in ?' 
quickly retorted Thumham. 

' No, indeed, there was no occasion to do so,' replied 
his lordship. 

Thumham, at this remark, gave a look at his brother 
not unmixed with contempt, and was just on the point 
of saying something, which Miss Angerston's presence 
appeared to prevent. 
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When the family were alone, the ladies Hereford 
Usually joined them after dinner. In the evening Cor- 
delia was not sorry to be left alone. Letitia was a good* 
natured girl, but certainly had not much intellect for her 
years : and her sister was so timid, that she scarcely said 
a word to her new governess. 

Very shortly after their departure> a -message was 
brought to Cordelia, requiring her presence in the draw* 
ing-room. She found Lady Northendon as agreeable in 
conversation as it was in her nature to be to an inferior. 
When the gentlemen entered, she was surprised to re- 
ceive from her ladyship a look, which intimated, that it 
was expected she would now return to the children's 
room, or, as it was called^ 'the study/ Cordelia felt 
rather indignant, so soon as sh6 understood the mean- 
ing of the significant glance ; she was however resolved 
not to be over wise upon the occasion. 

' They shall never send me out of the room V said the 
proud Cordelia to herself; ' I am willing enough to re- 
main by myself, but I will not be sent for, and dismissed 
at their pleasure. I will remain this evening, although I 
know I am not wanted ; and then they will again leave 
me to myself/ 

Miss Angerston found that she was indeed an intruder, 
for she was left unnoticed by the whole family. Lord 
Northendon was taking his evening slumber ; the Mar- 
chioness was at work, and talked to every one except Cor- 
delia j as she very prudently thought, that if she con- 
versed with her, it might encourage her to remain the 
evening with them, which Was the veiry thing her ladyship 
wished her to understand she was not to do. 

Lord Glendower was either out of temper, or out of 
spirits, for he sat in a corner by himself, and did not 
speak except when spoken to, and then only answered in 
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monosyllables. Thumham was reading a new book, 
which looked very like a novel ; his eye however some- 
times wandered from the page, and was fixed on one, 
who was neglected by them all* As he gazed, he thought 
the countenance he was admiring the most interesting he 
had ever beheld ; its expression conveyed to him, ' I am 
desolate, and Ifeel its woe/ 

Lord Francis was laudably employed doing nothing ; 
he talked in a listless manner to his mother, and every 
now and then directed a look at Cordelia, expres- 
sive of his surprise at seeing her still in the drawing- 
room ! After playing for some time with his little sister, 
the child came to Cordelia and said, * Miss Angerston, 
had you not better come up stairs ? I have some pretty 
things to show you.' 

^ Another time, my dear, I can see your pretty things,' 
was the reply of Cordelia ; who well knew at whose bid- 
ding the child had invited her to leave the room. How- 
ever, a moment's reflection told Miss Angerston, that it 
would be more dignified for her to retire to her own sitting- 
room, than to remain with those who evidently did not 
wish for her society. She therefore took the hint she 
had received ; but her worldly, unhumbled heart, the 
remainder of the evening, brooded over what she sinfully 
termed her unfortunate lot. Many evenings she was 
allowed to pass alone ; but sohtude she greatly preferred 
to her company being merely tolerated : however, on the 
first Sunday she spent at Hereford Lacy, she had the 
honour of dining with the family, and we must tell our 
reader, most unwillingly Cordelia accepted the invitation. 
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' To be resigned when ills betide, 
Patient when favours are denied, 

And pleased with favours given ; 
This, my friend, is wisdom's part. 
This is that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to heaven.' 
Dr. Cotton. 

When Sunday arrived, Cordelia accompanied the noble 
family to the parish Church. On their return, when at 
luncheon, she happened to inquire the name of the young 
lady, attired in a green velvet pelisse, who had occupied a 
pew near the reading desk ? 

' Oh V replied the Marchioness, with a smile of con- 
tempt, ^ that lady is only the Rector's daughter ; she is 
remarked by every one, who goes with us to Church. I 
am always asked,^ continued her ladyship, ' Wh6 is that 
superb lady !' You must. Miss Angerston, have observed 
her style of dress, for it is really ridiculous for a person 
in her situation. In derision I call her. Miss De Clifford 
the magnificent f ' 

Cordelia replied, that she had remarked the lady's beauty 
more than her dress, for she thought her strikingly hand- 
some. ' Is Dr. De Clifford a man of fortune V she then 
inquired. 

' Oh ! dear no,' answered Lady Northendon, ^ he is a 
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man of very low origin indeed. I believe his name waa 
Perkins^ or some such plebeian designation. He how^ 
ever contrived to get into the good graces of a Miss De 
Clifford^ a woman of family and fortxme ; andas she did not 
admire Perkins as her future appellative^ she made the 
gentleman take her name. I believe that is his history ; 
at least it is all with which I am acquainted/ 

Lord Francis Hereford did not seem to be much . 
obhged to his mother for the account she had been pleased | 
to give of the De Cliffords, and he observed rather 
pettishly, ^Miss De CliflFord is universally admired; every 
one thinks her strikingly beautiful, and her manners are 
very fascinating/ 

^ I do not entirely admire Miss De Clifford's manners,' 
remarked Lord Thumham. ' Nor I, neither,' responded 
the Marchioness, in a tone of displeasure. 'I am sure, 
Francis, you must have a singular taste, if you admire 
Miss De Clifford's manners. When she dines here, 
which to be sure,' continued her ladyship, with a smile, 
'is not very often, she quite amuses me with her at- 
tempts to play off the fine lady before me.' 

This observation seemed to displease Francis Here- 
ford even more than her previous remark ; however he 
had great command of temper, and although he was 
provoked, he said nothing. 

'Miss De Clifford's manners,' observed Thurnham, 
as he looked at the Marchioness, ' do not strike me in that 
way ; her manners are not exactly what I admire ; there 
is too much self-possession about her, as if nothing 
could discompose her : but, so far from her ever giving me 
the idea of wishing to make a display, I have always 
thought there was something haughty in her deportment, 
as if she would not so condescend.' 

' Miss De Clifford haughty ! how ridiculous !' exclaim- 
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ed Lady Northendon, ' a person of no consequence what- 
ever ! a person who has never seen anything/ 

^ She does not require to see anything/ said Glendower, 
who now joined in the conversation. * Flora De CliflFord^s 
beauty is great^ but the fascination of her manners is 
still greater ; they are so natural^ and so perfectly ele- 
gantj that she gives me the idea of a girl^ who has not 
been^ like most girls^ taught how to behave ; but as if 
the gracefulness of her mind had formed her manners.' 
Glendower, to provoke Lady Northendon a little more, 
looked at his cousin and said : ^ Did I tell you, Francis, 
that the other day I sent the adorable Flora some verses ? 
and I had the pleasure of observing, that as I met her 
going into Church, she looked at me with peculiar 
sweetness.' 

* I hope your verses were worthy of Miss De Clifford,' 
Lord Francis repUed with a forced laugh. ' Why did you 
not, Glendower, allow me to see them before you sent 
them to the Rectory V 

^ I intend to send Miss De Clifford some more this 
week,' said the volatile Glendower ; ^ I am going to write 
an acrostic, and you shall have the perusal, before it is 
dispatched.' 

^ Pray let me see your acrostic before you send it,' re- 
plied his lordship, ^ for I am fearful that you may omit 
3ome of Miss De Clifford's perfections.' 

* I do hope, Glendower,' said the Marchioness, in a tone 
of displeasure, ^ that you will find a better employment 
than writing verses upon that Miss De Clifford. I must 
say, that the subject is not worthy of your muse.' 

Glendower declared, that his muse was unworthy of 
Miss De Clifford ; and Francis Hereford agreeing in 
that opinion, we shall here end this conversation. 

When Cordelia entered the magnificent saloon before 
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dinner^ she fbtmd the Marchioness alone^ who did not 
appear to be in the best tettiper, and consequently did 
not trouble herself to conterse with the governess. The 
other members of the family soon made their appearance^ 
and when dinner was announced Lord Glendower offered 
his arm to the Marchioness. Miss Angerston was allowed 
to proceed by herself. * How chiinged^ is my situation !* 
she thought ; * no arm is offered to me : I must walk alone.* 
At this moment she could not prevent a few tears rushing 
for an instant to her eyes. It had ever been the custom 
for the governess at Hereford Lacy, when so far honoured 
as to be allowed to dine with the family, to be considered 
as a mere cipher* She was expected not to speak but 
when spoken to, and then to reply with hecowm^ respect, 
or, as we should say, with unbecoming serviUty. All the 
governesses who had been there, had ever behaved in 
this manner ; and the noble £Eunily were so accustomed 
to treat them with neglect and contempt, that Cordelia 
found that, although permitted to dine at the table, 
she was unnoticed by them all, with the exception of 
Lord Thumham. Miss Angerston had been accustomed 
to different society, and had not the servile spirit of her 
predecessors; moreover, she had not fiilly realized to 
herself the change in her circumstances j she therefore 
entered into the conversation as any well-bred person 
would have done, who was entirely unawed by the great- 
ness of those around her. This behaviour rather as- 
tonished the Marchioness, who was so far from approving 
of such well-bred ease in the governess, that it was long 
before she again honoured Cordelia by asking her to dine 
with the family. Every Sunday evening. Lord Thumham 
read a sermon and prayers, in the music room, to the 
family circle, and the domestics. At the conclusion, the 
evening hymn was sung, which his lordship, who was ex- 
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ceedingly musical, accompanied on the organ. Cordelia 
was delighted with Thuraham's reading, it was so humble, 
so feeling, so devout : ^ None but a good man could so 
read/ So thought Miss Angerston, who looked forward 
with pleasure to the time when she should next hear him. 

Cordelia soon found the life which she led extremely 
wearisome. When her pupils' lessons were over — attending 
to which was to her an irksome task — she was generally 
left to herself. Lord Northendon was fond of having hia 
daughters to accompany him in his rides j and the Mar- 
chioness, whenever she had a morning visit to make, 
always took the Lady Letitia with her, for she was 
anxious to see her ladyship as womanly in manner, as 
^he was in appearance. Unfortunately poor Letitia 
was naturally awkward and childish; but her mamma 
thought her more perfect than she appeared to others, and 
imagined, that although she might not be as graceful as 
many girls, yet that such excessive pains would be taken 
with her, that by the time she was introduced, she would 
be every thing that could be desired. The Marchioness 
I had long destined her to be Lady Glendower ; and as ^he 
appeared to be eighteen when she was only fourteen, Lady 
Northendon wished to bring her out as soon as possible, 
that her future lord might not consider her so much of a 
child as he then seemed to do. 

Cordelia had very little of Letitia's society, as she 
was in the drawing-room every evening ; and Glendower 
declared that if she were with them, ' little beauty' as he 
generally styled Lady Sarah (although she certainly did 
not quite deserve the appellation) ^ should not be shut up 
with the governess.' 

The more Cordelia saw of the Marchioness, the less 

I she liked her, because the more contemptibly she thought 

of her; all her actions appeared to spring from worldly 
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motives ; her hypocrisy was excessive, and self-interest the 
source of her kindness. She was a woman who had not, 
in any sense of the word, received a good education ; and 
moreover, she had been completely spoiled by prosperity. 
When very young, her father, the Earl of Lydiate, had 
wished her to marry the Marquis of Northendon : there 
was no necessity to insist upon it, for although she cared 
little, if anything, for the man she was going to marry, 
she was very willing to become Mardiioness of Northen- 
don, instead of running the chance of ending her daya 
as Lady Emma Sandys. 

The less Cordelia saw of the person we have just de- 
scribed, the better she was pleased ; so much did she dislike 
the heartlessness, hypocrisy, and vanity of her diaracter* 
But it was not so with Thumham, for the more she saw 
of him, the greater reason she had to like and esteem f 
him. She had never before met with any person whose 
opinions and ideas so entirely coincided with her own ; 
and, every day she more and more admired his charac- 
ter and sentiments. She saw him very frequently at her 
hour of dining, for then the family assembled at their 
noon day repast. Cordelia was always sorry when Lord 
Thumham was absent ; she thought him so particularly 
animated, sensible, and interesting. 

When the Christmas holidays arrived, Montague came 
to Hereford Lacy to see his sister. Lady Northendon j 
tolerated him, because he was such a handsome boy; 
Glendower liked him, because he was so full of mischief; 
and Thumham was kind to him, for he was kind to every 
one, who required his kindness. Montague remained a 
fortnight ; but during that time he was not much with 
his sister, for he amused them so exceedingly in the 
drawing-room, that Glendower was continually sending 
for him : and as Cordelia knew that it was much more 
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cheerful tot him to be with the family^ than to be ideeluded 
with her^ she seldom would allow him to remain ; although 
the amiable boy often appeared to wish to stay with her^ 
as he thought she was lonely. 

There were a great many beautiful walks in the woods 
at Hereford Lacy^ which had been laid out most judi-^ 
dously by the Marchioness> who was a woman of far 
more than ordinary taste. These walks were often fre- 
quented by Cordelia; day after day she paced them alone, 
attended only by Pretty Page. Cordelia had experienced 
a great reverse of fortune; she had exchanged affluence, 
independence, affectionate attention, and the delights 
of society, for dependence, neglect, and seclusion. Un-*- 
happily she was without the religious stability of mind 
that could truly reconcile her to the change ; consequently, 
discontent, in spite of philosophy, would sometimes dis- 
turb her tranquillity. A christian can cheerfully bear 
the sorrows of time, when her thoughts, hopes^ and desires 
are above. But, alas ! it was not thus, that Cordelia tried 
to banish every murmuring thought ; her mind was not 
stored with that peace which passeth all understanding, 
the only peace that can bring true consolation in the day 
of worldly tribulation, and at the hour of death. When 
her spirits were depressed, she too frequently turned to 
this world for consolation. Sometimes, to stifle discontent, 
she would compare her lot with those who were still 
more afflicted, andthns philosophically become reconciled 
to her situation. 

^ I think. Miss Angerston/ remarked Lady Northendon 
one day to Cordelia, ^ that it would be pleasant for you 
to have a little society with a person of your own age. 
Now, there is a very nice young woman near this ; a Miss 
, I am sure I forget her name ; but she is com- 
panion to my friend Lady Lucy Twyford, who lives at 
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Somerton Park, I am going to call there to day/ con- 
tinued her ladyship^ ^and if it would be a pleasure to 
you to accompany me, I will take you/ 

Cordelia accepted the offer to go to Somerton Park : ' I 
may/ she thought, ' find this lady a desirable acquain- 
tance, and perhaps as unfortunate as I am myself/ Ac- 
cordingly they drove to Somerton Park ; but Lady Lucy 
Twyford and Miss Hardy (that was the name the Mar- 
chioness could not recollect) were from home. 

A week after this visit, as CordeUa one day was sitting 
alone, a visitor was announced; and that visitor was 
Miss Hardy. She was a pretty, genteel-looldng young 
woman, of five or six and twenty, with a smart, good-' 
natured manner. 

^ I was exceedingly sorry. Miss Angerston, that I was 
so unfortunate as to be from home the morning you were 
so kind as to call upon me. I assure you, that I feel quite 
ashamed of myself for not having waited on you before ; 
but we have had so many people staying with us, that 
really I have had no time to see my friends.' 

Cordelia made a laconic reply to this address, as she was 
more inclined to listen to her visitor, than to converse herself. 

^ We had the Arundels staying with us for two days,' 
resumed the ever-talking Miss Hardy. ' Do you know 
them. Miss Angerston ? ' 

CordeUa replied in the negative. 

' Then I suppose, Miss Angerston, that you have not 
seen Bussington Castle. It is the finest old place in the 
county ; the rooms there are really magnificent. I am 
very fond of going with Lady Lucy to stay with Mrs. 
Arundel, she is such a nice old lady. Have you ever, 
Miss Angerston, seen her son, Mr. Arundel V was Miss 
Hardy's next question. 

Cordelia replied again in the negative. 
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* That is singular^ for Mr. Arundel is very intimate 
here/ said Miss Hardy, as she raised her eyes to the 
ceiling with affectation ; ^ but you do not dine with the 
family ; that accounts for your not being acquainted with 
him. Now I am always in company ; Lady Lucy never 
goes any where without me. I see a great deal of Mr. 
Arundel, who is the most delightful man in existence ; 
he is such a good son, he very often drives his mother 
over to Somerton, for she is very intimate with Lady Lucy. 
I can scarcely tell you. Miss Angerston, how angry I was 
mf^e the other day, when I heard, that my favourite 
Mr. Arundel (who is also her ladyship's pattern of per- 
fection) was going to marry that proud Miss De Clifford. 
Do you know Miss De Clifford ? I suppose not, for she 
is so proud that she would not speak to either of us. I 
always say, that she is as proud as the Marchioness. 
Do you not find her ladyship very high ? but indeed, it 
is not the Marchioness alone, for all the family are so, 
with the exception of the Marquis. I had a very parti- 
cular friend a governess here, a Miss Baker, and she used 
to tell me such anecdotes ! Poor Clarissa said, she should 
not have been dismissed, if Lord Thurnham had not in- 
terfered, for that her ladyship was very well pleased with 
her ; but he did not think her learned or clever enough, 
or some nonsense of that kind. Clarissa said, that his 
lordship was as proud as any of the family, which sur- 
prised me, for he is generally thought condescending. It 
was really very hard upon Clarissa, for she told me, she 
had always tried to please Lord Thurnham more than 
any of the family, because she knew that he had such influ- 
ence with the Marchioness. 'Do you know. Miss An- 
gerston,' continued this incessant talker, 'that I was 
once a governess ; but I could not endure it, the seclu- 
sion had such an effect upon my poor nerves, that my 
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spirits were quite depressed. But since I was fortunate 
enough to meet with Lady Lucy, who is all kindness, I 
have been quite happy. It is so very melancholy to be 
shut up with a pack of children ; so much do I detest 
it, that yesterday I wrote to a friend of mine, on no ac- 
count to go out as a governess, but to seek out some nice, 
rich, old lady, and to be une dame de compagnie. You 
can scarcely believe. Miss Angerston, what a gay life I 
lead, for we are so much in society. Her ladyship goes 
every other year to Town ; now, I want to persuade her, 
that she ought to go every year to meet her friends ; for 
I am so fond of London, when every one is there. Some- 
times we go to the Earl of Beaconsfield^s ; his lordship is 
brother to Lady Lucy. The Countess is such a nice 
woman, she is always so glad to see me. Indeed I 
am now very busy, and have been so for the last month, 
knitting a very curious French bag for her ladyship, which 
has almost worn my poor eyes out ; but I shall have 
much pleasure in giving it to the Countess.' 

CordeUa now made some inquiry of her communica- 
tive visitor, respecting Miss De Clifford. 

^ You do not know Miss De Clifford,' said Miss Hardy, 
as she raised her eyes, which she seemed to consider wor- 
thy of admiration : ' well really. Miss Angerston, I must 
say that you have no loss, for she is so very proud. 
Not very long since, her ladyship and I dined at the 
Rectory ; but Miss De Clifford could scarcely condescend 
to speak to me. But I had my revenge, for her ladyship 
thought of inviting her to the last party we had ; how- 
ever> I had skill enough to prevent the invitation.' 

^ What is it, which makes Miss De Clifford so proud V 
Cordelia inquired. 

^ I suppose it is,' replied Miss Hardy, with a simper, 
5 because every one thinks her very beautiful, and then 
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she will have a large fortune^ for she is an only child, 
and the old doctor is very rich. Lord Francis Hereford 
greatly admires her ; and all these things, I conclude, have 
turned the poor girl's head/ 

Cordelia was not surprised to hear that Lord Francis 
Hereford admired Miss De Clifford. She asked Miss 
Hardy if there were any truth in the report. 

^ Oh ! dear yes, and we found it out in rather a curious 
way. The other day her ladyship and I were talking 
about it, and saying, what fun it would be to see the 
Marchioness in a rage with her son for making such a 
bad match, as she, with her pride, would consider it to be. 
Lady Lucy said, she should so like to know if the report 
were true. So I replied, your ladyship can soon find it 
out. The next time Lord Francis calls, you can, as if ^ar 
accident, mention the De Clifford's, and then by degrees 
your ladyship can draw him on ; and I will say a few 
things to help you. So her ladyship said, it was a de- 
lightful scheme, and that she would remember what I 
said. Last Thursday his lordship called ; very fortunate- 
ly, although the carriage was at the door, we had not set 
off; he was going to leave his card, but we insisted on 
his coming in, that we might have the fun we had 
agreed upon. After conversing a few minutes. Lady 
Lucy mentioned the De Cliffords ; Lord Francis made a 
remark or two. Her ladyship then said something more, 
adding, that Miss De Chfford was a strikingly beautiful 
girl. Lord Francis (for we watched him narrowly) look- 
ed quite pleased at this observation, and said, she was. 
Lady Lucy then said, with a pretended sigh, ^ It is a sad 
pity, that such a lovely girl should be buried in the coun- 
try. I really must have her in Town with me this neict 
season, for I am sure she would make a splendid match, 
she is so adorable ; in my mind she is quite unrivalled. 
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But I do not know,^ continued her ladyship^ ' what 
my brother would say to it ; for I am afraid that the head 
of my poor nephew, Brighton, would be quite turned with 
Flora De Clifford ; and he is too young to marry/ You 
cannot imagine. Miss Angerston, how well her ladyship 
acted her part. She had not the least idea of taking that 
disagreeable Miss De Clifford to town, for we neither of us 
like her; it was merely said to frighten Lord Francis, 
who, I am sure, believed every word. The poor man had 
no idea of the trick we had played upon him. He had 
scarcely left the room, when her ladyship and I began to 
laugh at the excellent scene we had had. And the next 
day, we had the fun of seeing his lordship coming from 
the Rectory ; he pretended not to see us, but turned his 
horse another way.' 

Miss Hardy now, entirely to the satisfaction of Corde- 
lia, arose to depart. She hoped that very soon she should 
have the pleasure of seeing Miss Angerston at Somerton 
Park j she also hoped, that she would not be ceremonious, 
but call as often as it might be agreeable to her to do so. 
^ You will be happy. Miss Angerston, to hear> that there 
is a short way through the fields, not more than a mile ; 
so that I trust we shall often meet,' said the good-natured 
Miss Hardy, as she now shook hands most kindly with 
her new acquaintance. 

Cordelia was very indifferent as to the length of the 
road through the fields, as she intended to have as little 
as possible of Miss Hardy's society. ^ If such is the so- 
ciety to which I am to be condemned,' she repeated to 
herself, with a long sigh, as the door closed after her vi- 
sitor, ' I shall ever prefer solitude.' 
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*■ Can I go forward when my heart is here ? * 

Early in April, the Northendon family left Hereford 
Lacy for Town. Cordelia was very glad of the change ; 
as the dull uniformity of her life, for the last half year, 
made her rejoice at their removal to London. She knew 
not, she felt not, that it required a far greater change, 
than change of place or circumstances, to make her really 
happy. She soon discovered that a residence in London, 
where she had no friends, was more cheerless than her 
abode in the country had been ; and the dreary view which 
her sitting-room afforded, often depressed her spirits. 

A short time after Cordelia came to town, she heard 
that a former school-fellow, who had been an intimate 
friend, resided in the same street. But that friend was 
now Countess of Treladyn. 'Shall I call on Fanny 
Scott,^ was a question she asked herself, one day as she 
was passing the door of the countess. ' She was a very 
good-natured girl, and we were constant friends ; perhaps 
she might be glad to see me : but the probabiUty is, that 
she is like the rest of the world ; she would treat me as 
my other friends have done. A countess and a governess, 
she will consider beings of a very different order, and 
perchance receive me as if we had never before met. 
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^^ Love not the worlds neither the things that are in the 
world ; " is a maxim I am continually repeating to myself, 
with, I fear, but little benefit. I am gloomy and sad, 
because one human being is more prosperous than another, 
I dread the disdain of a weak mortal like myself, when I 
should rather fear the displeasure of a merciful Creator, 
for not submitting with greater meekness to His afflicting 
dispensation/ 

How was it, that Cordelia, with pious sentiments so 
often on her lips, had acquired so little of true resignation 
of spirit ? We hear, that she was continually repeating 
the above maxim, and yet she remained cheerless and un- 
satisfied ; she so remained, because the mere repetition of 
holy words, cannot produce a holy state of mind. She 
trusted to her own strength ; she thought that her own 
endeavours would cause a happy and contented spirit: 
she was unhumbled, unsanctified; she sought not the 
teaching which cometh from above; therefore, she had 
not received its consolations. 

In June, the weather was lovely, and Cordelia hoped 
that they would soon return to the country; however,, it 
was Lord Thumham's wish to remain in town until the 
end of July, and as the Marchioness had no objection to 
this arrangement, the Marquis consented. Cordelia ex- 
ceedingly regretted this delay, as she had many more 
amusements in the country, than she could possibly have 
in London. She longed to resume her walks through 
the beautiful woods at Hereford Lacy, and to interest 
herself in taking sketches. 

Glendower had long been promised by his guardian 
the Marquis, or rather by Thumham, that he should 
spend the autumn at his magnificent residence, Glendower 
Castle, That he might enjoy greater liberty, he had 
contrived when at Cambridge, to quarrel with his tutor. 
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that he might not have the pleasure of his guardianship 
during the vacation. Thumham instantly surmised the 
cause of the quarrel^ and, to Glendower^s dismay, said, 
that he would himself accompany him. This was a kind 
oflfer, for which he was not prepared, as he had imagined 
that Thumham had been otherwise engaged. He well 
knew that he would be a much stricter guardian than Mr. 
Bayley, and much less likely to come into his whims. 
However he had no alternative ; it was too late to reconcile 
Mr. Bayley, and it was not in his power, without giving 
oflFence, to refuse Lord Thurnham's oflfer of staying with 
him. The only remedy in his power, was to make a 
short residence at his Castle, which he resolved to do, 
although he did not declare such to be his intention. 

Montague Angerston came to Hereford-Lacy the day 
after the family had arrived from town, as his sister^s ho- 
lidays were to commence, which she intended to pass with 
him at the sea side. Glendower however soon set aside 
this arrangement by inviting Montague to come with him 
to his Castle, when he told him he should do whatever he 
liked, not say a single lesson, and have far greater amuse- 
ment than if he went with his sister. 

The day before Cordelia had fixed to set out on their 
journey, Montague came running to her, with his eyes 
sparkling with delight, to communicate to her the invi- 
tation which he had received. The child seemed so happy 
in the idea of going with Glendower, that CordeUa in- 
stantly, with more amiability than good sense, relin- 
quished her intention of leaving' home, and permitted her 
brother to accept the invitation. 

' Can I go forward, when my heart is here ? ^ so thought 
Thurnham, as he left Hereford-Lacy in company with- 
Glendower and Montague Angerston. But, if he looked 
forward with little satisfaction to his absence, it was not 
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80 with his mother^ who was delighted with his intention 
of being so much from home. After his visit at Glen- 
dower Castle^ she knew that he intended to accompany 
his particular friend^ the Duke of Tressillian^ into Scotland^ 
for grouse shooting. She hoped that his absence might 
be for several weeks^ as she had various plans in agitation 
which she was afraid his presence might counteract. 

The Marchioness had for a long time silently observed 
the admiration^ which her son Francis entertained for the 
beautiful Flora De CliflFord. He had a large fortune of 
his own, which he had inherited from his grandmother, 
Frances Marchioness of Northendon; consequently, she 
was the more alarmed lest he should only consult his own 
wishes in the choice of a wife ; therefore, she was most 
anxious to get him married as soon as possible to a lady 
of her selection. One day during their abode in Town, this 
over-prudent mother Jieard her son make a passing 
encomium on the Lady Almeria Merrington, daughter of 
the Duke of Knaresborough. She considered, that an 
alliance with his grace's family would be a most desirable 
connection for Lord Francis to form ; her ladyship there- 
fore determined that her endeavours to accomplish this 
end should not be wanting. 

The Duchess of Knaresborough was Lady Northendon's 
intimate friend. Lady Northendon quickly conveyed to her 
Grace's ear the admiration her son had expressed for the 
Lady Almeria, and theDuchess didnotlong allow her daugh- 
ter to remain in ignorance. Her Grace was as anxious 
for the match as Lady Nbrthendon ; for she had four 
daughters to marry, and Lord Francis Hereford, with a 
large fortune, she considered would be an excellent match 
for one of them. Moreover, the world said, the Marchio- 
ness insinuated^ and her Grace was willing to believe, 
that Lord Thurnham would never marry; this was an 
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additional reason for her to endeavour to secure Lord 
Francis for her son-in-law. 

The two mothers^ during the London season^ contrived 
frequent meetings between those whom they wished to 
unite. Lord Francis neither liked, nor disliked, the 
young lady ; he cared not, whether she was present or 
absent. For sometime he had not been aware of any 
design, but as soon as he discovered his mother's intention, 
he was more than ever resolved to have his own way in the 
affair of matrimony. He therefore returned to the coun- 
try with the determination to offer himself to Miss De 
Clifford's acceptance, should she please him upon farther 
acquaintance. 

Very speedily. Lord Francis received a pressing invita- 
tion from the Duke and Duchess of Knaresborough to 
visit them in Yorkshire. This invitation, to the great 
mortification of his mother, he instantly declined. 

Lady Northendon's plans, however, were not so easily 
to be set aside. She suspected the cause of her son's re- 
fusal of the invitation ; but still she could not attack him 
in a direct manner, as he had never expressed any inten- 
tion of marrying Miss De Clifford ; for if she did so, she 
might possibly be putting into his mind an idea that had 
not gained entrance. She instantly resolved to immedi- 
ately invite that Knaresboroughs to Hereford-Lacy, and 
she gave such a plausible excuse for her son's refusal to 
visit them, that she hoped neither the Duchess nor her 
daughter would give up hopes of success. 

The Marchioness was thus prompt in her measures, 
for she thought Thumham's absence too favourable an 
opportunity to be lost, as she was well aware the Knares- 
borough family were not very high in his estimation ; and 
as he had great influence over his brother, she was afraid 
that he would counteract all her plans. She was also 
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fearfiil that, if she left Lord Francis to himself, as he 
intended to pass the next six months at Hereford Lacy, 
he might marry Miss De Clifford. She therefore 
resolved, considering it worth the trouble, to leave no 
means untried to engage him to her favourite Almeria, 
and, if possible, to have all arranged before Thumham's 
return. 

The Duke and Duchess of Knaresborough, with two 
daughters and their son Lord Harrogate, arrived at Here- 
ford Lacy, to the great satisfaction of the Marchioness, 
and to the entire indifference of her son ; who was one 
of those firm but quiet men, who, when they have resolved 
how to act, seldom change their determination, and 
never allow themselves to be discomposed by the machina^ 
tions of those around them. 

Lady Almeria Merrington was very pretty, very affect-* 
ed, and very sentimental; and was, or imagined she was, ' 
very much in love with Lord Francis Hereford. Her par* 
tiality for him, after she had been a few days at Lord 
Northendon^s, she did not trouble herself to conceal. 

On the second Sunday the Knaresboroughs were at 
Hereford Lacy, as the family were sitting at luncheon, 
Glendower, who had returned to Lord Northendon^s, ob- 
served, that the Marchioness was ruminating on some , 
point, doubtless one of importance. Having a good idea 
that her favourite Francis was the subject of her thoughts, 
he very judiciously remarked the absence of his cousin. 

^ It is strange, Glendower, that Francis is not here ; 
for it is some time since we returned from Church. He is 
no doubt only strolling in the grounds. You know, he 
often complains of headache after Church ; the heat is now 
so oppressive :^ the Marchioness replied in her softest 
tones. 

' I have no doubt,' Glendower answered gravely, as he 
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looked significantly at the Marchioness^ ^ that I can tell 
you where he is strolling/ 

Lady Northendon instantly became rather confused^ 
and appeared afraid to ask, where ? however the word 
seemed unconsciously to escape her lips. 

^ As, Marchioness, you are so anxious to be informed on 
this point, I can assure you without fear of error, that 
Francis is strolling at the side of the beauteous Flora, in 
the dining-room at the Rectory. I wonder,^ continued 
Glendower, in the same serious tone, ^ whether this is 
roast or boiled beef Sunday. Francis told me, that the 
systematic Doctor has beef in either of the above named 
fashions, every Sunday in the year, accompaniedby plum- 
pudding. Doubtless he is now enjoying these good things, 
for he knows from experience how well adapted the two 
o^clock Rectory dinner is to his noon-day appetite.' 

During these observations, the poor Marchioness looked 
unutterable things, and in a tone of suppressed anger, 
though nevertheless with her accustomed smile, she said, 
^ I think, Glendower, that your turn for ridicule makes 
you pretend, that you know every thing of every body : ' 
then, as if not wishing for a reply, she turned towards her 
guests with a gracefiil bow, peculiarly her own, and pro- 
posed leaving the room. 

A restraint however was not so easily to be placed on 
(Jlendower^s communicative powers, as he particularly 
wished the fair Almeria and her mamma to be as well 
acquainted with the cause of his cousin's non-appearance, 
as he was himself; therefore he was determined that 
before they adjourned from the luncheon table, they 
should be informed on the subject. Looking very gravely 
at the Marchioness, as she was rising from her chair, he 
said, ^ I fear. Lady Northendon, you are yet in ignorance 
of the agreeable visit, which Francis made at the Rectory 
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this day three weeks. Yes, it was tliis very day three 
weeks/ he repeated, as if recollecting whether he had 
been correct as to the precise day or not. * I assure you 
it was roast-beef Sunday ; and I can give you the part- 
iculars of this entertainment from the most undoubted 
authority.' 

Glendower was here interrupted by the Marchioness 
saying to the Lady Almeria, * Pray do not listen to such 
nonsense, my dear Almerm, but come and walk with us.' 

The walk however was declined, as the young lady was 
anxious to hear the particulars which Glendower was so 
obligingly willing to relate. The Duchess perceived that 
the subject annoyed her hostess, but it is due to her 
Grace's good-nature to state, that this information did 
not make her the less desirous that it should be con^ 
tinned. She therrfore, like her daughter, resumed her 
seat, and waited with as much patience as could reasonably 
be expected under the circumstances, until Glendower 
had dispatched some excellent venison pasty that was 
on his plate ; as he protested, he could not begin a new 
subject, before he had concluded the one abeady in hand^ 

The Marchioness knew not whether to remain, or to 
leave the room ; so much did she dread the disclosure 
respecting her son, which Glendower was resolved to make. 
At last she decided to remain, as she hoped her presence 
might be a restraint on the provoking Glendower : and 
with her nerves unpleasantly excited, she awaited the 
clearing of his lordship's plate, 

* You toust know, that on this very day three weeks ; ' 
thus Glendower with all possible gravity commenced his 
narration, which he particularly directed to the fair 
Almeria> not forgetting now and then to glance at the 
changing countenance of Lady Northendon : — * as I was 
accompanying my good cousin, Francis Hereford, out of 
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church, we chanced to encounter the Rector^s fair wife, 
and his still fairer daughter. P^haps they delayed to 
meet us, or perhaps we hastened to meet them. I suppose 
I need not dwell longer on this part of my story, as 
possibly you may be able to decide the point. I shall 
therefore proceed to state, that forgetting the way home, 
we strayed into the path which conducts to the Rectory. 
Arrived at the gate, we did not refuse the friendly invi- 
tation which we received, to enter. And although the 
garden is neither large nor beautiful, yet we, or rather 
I should say Francis, contrived to spend an hour there 
very much to his satisfaction. I escorted the elder lady, 
being a more sedate personage than my worthy relative, 
who could not possibly be guilty of such unpardonable 
nideness as to allow the lovely Flora to saimter alone. 
He therefore volunteered his special company, which we 
may conclude was well received ; for it is certain their 
tete-a-tete continued long after I had conducted the old 
lady to the house. At two of the clock, dinner was an- 
nounced, when a summons was sent to the young people, 
who quickly appeared, apparently well pleased with each 
other. The roast-beef was certainly very good, and the 
plum-pudding was not undeserving of commendation, 
I did not attack the side dishes, and consequently am not 
qualified to venture an opinion on their merits. However, 
whether they were rechercM or not, does not much sig- 
nify, since Francis appeared well pleased with the enter- 
tainment. And I now recpUect, when we were returning 
home, he said something about often taking his luncheon 
under the pastoral roof.^ 

The following week, the poor Marchioness was con- 
vinced that it was in vain to expect that her son had the 
slightest intention of oflfering his hand to the charming 
Almeria. The Duchess of Knaresborough was exceed- 
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ingly ofiPended both with mother and son; with the 
former, for her misrepresentations ; and with the latter, 
for his shocking want of tiwte in not admiring her lovely 
daughter. So soon as the Knaresborongh family per- 
ceived that hope was vain, they took their departure for 
Yorkshire, without renewing their invitation to Lord ) 
Francis. 

On the morning the displeased visitors left Hereford 
Lacy, the Marchioness was not in the most amiable temper. 
She felt ashamed of the opinion she was sure her son 
would entertain of her late scheming; and this added not 
a little to her vexation, as she feared it would make him 
more suspicious in future. 

With Cordelia the summer passed very slowly away : 
there was company enough in the house, but there was 
no society for her. She much regretted Thurnham*s / 
absence, as she thought the house dull and soUtary 
without him. At this time he had been nearly three 
months absent, and she hoped every day to hear of his 
return, for he was the only member of the family in 
whom she felt interested, as with the exception of the 
singular Glendower, he was the only person who treated 
her with kindness. 

One evening Cordelia was playing a duet in the 
drawing-room with Letitia, when the Marchioness, who 
had been engaged reading a letter, said to Lord Francis. 
' Here is a letter from dear Mrs. Montague, and she con- 
gratulates me upon Thumham's marriage. I will read 
to you what she says : " It is with sincere pleasure that I 
congratulate you upon Lord Thurnham^s marriage. I am 
sure that you will be charmed with your new daughter ; 
she is one of my particular favourites, and indeed I think 
she is the only person with whom I am acquainted, who 
is worthy of your son. I have been in daily expectation 
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of hearing from you, my dear Marchioness, on this in- 
teresting subject, therefore pray write soon, for I am all 
anxiety to hear the particulars/* 

' That is all Mrs* Montague says. Is it not provoking, 
Glendower, that she does not mention the lady^s name ? 
It is really quite crutel to keep me in suspenjse; but I 
think she must mean Miss Winchester, Lord Percy 
Winchester's daughter ; for Thumham has been staying 
with them lately, and I have heard him commend h^ 
for her good sense and so forth/ 

' I should think the fair one is Miss Winchester,' said 
Glendower '/ for I remember when Thumham was with 
me he often wrote to a Mrs. Winchester, or a Miss Win- 
chester, on some business or other : no doubt he was 
arranging a matrimonial affair for himself; at least I know 
of nothing else sufficiently important, to have occupied 
BO much of his time and his pen. And when he left my 
Castle, he went to the Winchesters ; therefore you may 
be assured he is going to marry.' 

' I hope it is true, Glendower/ replied her ladyship ; 
^ for Thumham could not form a better connection, and 
that is of the first importance ; — ^the Winchesters are of 
the ancient noblesse. I am delighted with Thumham's 
choice. I think he might have informed us. What can 
be the reason of his silence, Francis ? ^ 

' I am sure, my dear Mother,' replied Lord Francis, 
' you arrive at a conclusion with surprising expecGtion. 
I do not entertain the idea that Thumham is going to 
marry, merely because it is reported. I dare say it is 
the invention of the Winchesters ; and that Mrs. Mon»- 
tague has heard it from them, as an event that may take 
place ; and then she writes as if all were arranged.' 

The Marchioness was not willing to agree in this 
opinion, maintaining that her dear Mrs. Montague would 
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never have so written, unless she had had positive infor- 
mation. 

During this conversation, Cordelia was rather ner- 
vous, having heard enough to understand its import, 
which occasioned many mistakes in her playing. * You 
insensible girl,^ said Glendower, as he approached the 
piano-forte, * how could you possibly play that long duet 
with such composure, when you heard that your brother 
is going to be married ? If you had in your nature the 
slightest spark of sensibility, you must have trembled so 
violently, that you would have been unable to touch a 
note. Even Miss Angerston is blushing for your insensi- 
bility, you unfeeling girl ! ' 

' Why do you call me unfeeling,' replied Lady Letitia, 
with her usual laugh ? ' for, Glendower, I do not believe 
that Thumham is going to marry.' 

' Why do you not believe it V inquired his Lordship. 

'Because I do not think that Thumham will ever 
imagine any person is good enough for him ; and mamma 
says the same, for she told the Duchess of Knaresborough 
so. Therefore I do not think that my fingers ought to 
tremble, as you say, Glendower.' 

' I do pray. Miss Angerston,' resumed Glendower, in a 
tone loud enough to reach Lady Northendon's ear, ' that 
you will endeavour to make Letitia a little more feeling ; 
for the want of sensibility in a woman always shocks me ; 
and I grieve to say she is sadly deficient. 

For a few days, Cordelia heard nothing more of Thum- 
ham; and she felt reluctant to mention his name to 
her pupils. One evening Lady Sarah brought a newspaper 
to her, saying, she would read to her the paragraph 
conceming brother Thumham's marriage. The child 
then read aloud what is usually said upon such occasions. 
What we wish to be untrue, we are generally, but not 
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always^ slow to believe ; sometimes our fears are so great, 
that we imagine that which we dread is reaUzed. Although 
Cordelia was constantly repeating to herself, that she 
cared not whether Thumham married the next day; 
yet she could not but confess that she felt pleasure, when 
Letitia told her, that her mamma had received a letter 
from Thumham, in answer to the one which she had 
written to him, to know, whether he was going to marry, 
and that all he said on the subject was, that they need 
not doubt it, since they had seen it in the newspapers/ 
' Mamma says, he is going to be married,' continued the 
child ; ^ and Francis says, he is not. But Thumham is 
coming home to-morrow, and then I suppose we shall 
know the truth.' 
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' True bliss, if man may reach it, is composed 
Of hearts in union matoally disclosM ; 
And, fsirewell else all hope of pure delight, 
Those hearts should be reclaim^, renew^dy upright^ 

COWPER. 

When Lord Thumham left Glendower Castle, he so 
anxiously desired to return home, that it required all his 
resolution to proceed into Scotland. The greater his 
desire to return to Hereford Lacy, the greater reason, he 
was convinced, existed for his remaining at a distance from 
Miss Angerston ; for as yet he had not resolved to oflFend 
all his family by oflfering her his coronet. His dislike 
to marry a woman, who was considered by his mother as 
an inferior, and always treated by her with contempt, 
was a feeling he had not yet conquered. However he 
wisely determined, that until his mind was completely 
fixed, one way or the other, he would stay very little at 
Hereford Lacy ; and that, when there, that his manner 
should be so guarded, that he would not betray his senti- 
ments to the object of his aflfection. 

After Thumham had tired himself with shooting on 
the moors, he consented, certainly much against his in- 
clination, to return with his friend the Duke of Tressillian 
to the tower of Tressillian. There he remained, until 
he had completed three months^ absence from Hereford 
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Lacy. The Earl then set out for home^ pleaded with 
himself for his self-command, and looking forward with 
delight to his again seeing CordeUa. The nearer he ap- 
proached Hereford Lacy, the higher were his spirits ; he 
felt as if he had escaped from exile. As his carriage 
drove through the park, he looked from side to side, 
hoping to see one, who was, too frequently for his peace, 
in his thoughts. At some distance, almost too far to 
distinguish, he saw a lady cantering over the turf ; he 
looked and he looked again, and at last discovered, that 
she was not Miss Angerston, that she was only his sister ! 
^ As she is not out,' he thought, ' I have the greater 
chance of seeing her before dinner.' So reasoned Thurn- 
ham, concluding that because he had not seen Miss Anger- 
ston out, she must necessarily be in the house. He re- 
mained some time with the family ; and as he conversed, 
his eye was often directed towards the door, for he had that 
kind of feeling on his mind, that he expected, now that he was 
under the same roof with Cordelia, to see her every instant. 
Before dinner he took a circuitous route to his dressing- 
room, in order that he might pass the study. As he was 
passing the door which was a little open, he heard Miss 
Angerston's voice; she was speaking to Pretty Page. 
Thurnham was on the point of waiving, for the first time, 
all ceremony and entering the study, when he suddenly 
stopped, the thought crossing his mind, ' K I see her 
now, I shall appear too happy to see her : 1 shall too 
plainly show what my feelings are* I will wait until I go 
down to dinner.' When he again passed the study, 
the door was, as before, a little open. After the lighted 
corridors he had traversed, the room appeared in darkness: 
he paused for an instant, but he heard no sound, the fire 
now emitted a blaze, which discovered Pretty Page sleep* 
ing on his cushion^ 
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' I shall see her now/ thoaght Thumham, as he pushed 
open the door. And then, as if to account for his intru- 
sion, he said, ' What are you doing here in the dark, httle 
Sarah ? ' To this address there was no reply, except firom 
Pretty Page, who seemed displeased at the interruption 
his slumbers had received; however, after a growl or two, 
he recUned his head on his cushion and fell asleep. 

Thumham had felt so assured of seeing Cordelia, that 
he was unwilling to believe that her dog was the only 
occupier of the study. That the want of light might not 
render her invisible, he took up the poker and made a 
blaze, which illuminated the room. After this operation, 
he stood for a moment, wondering at his own folly in ex- 
pecting to see Cordelia* He then went down to dinner, 
and was just in time to be too late. 

In the evening, Thumham was exceedingly depressed ; 
his high spirits of the morning had fled. The idea that 
he was attached to a woman (and she the only one, who 
had ever fascinated him), who would be received by his 
family with contempt, filled him with melancholy. Over 
and over again he regretted, that he had not been acquaint- 
ed with Miss Angerston before her reverse of fortune ; 
for then he could have married her without much oppo- 
sition ; but now there were so many obstacles to overcome ! 

The next morning Thumham intended to be at home 
at the hour when he was sure of seeing Miss Angerston ; 
but unfortimately he was disappointed, for the Marquis 
required him to attend a public meeting, which was to 
take place some miles distant at one o'clock. Thumham 
was obliged to comply with his father's request, for Lord 
Francis declared that he knew nothing about roads, 
bridges, or canals, that he had once been present at a 
similar meeting, and never would go to another. 

As Thurnham was returning home, he saw along a 
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cross road, his sister and Miss Angerston riding; pleased 
with this opportunity of speaking to Cordelia^ he instantly 
turned his horse in the direction they were goings and 
was quickly with them. As soon as Cordelia perceived 
Thumham^ she became nervous^ and her colour changed. 
He spoke first to his sister^ and then spoke to Miss An- 
gerston ; as she thought^ in a much more distant manner 
than he formerly had used towards her. 

As Thumham was speakings an instant chill came over 
Cordelia^s feelings^ ' Is this the manner/ she said to her- 
self, * in which I am received by one of whom I have 
continually thought ? Oh, my foolish heart, canst thou 
care for him, who deigns not to think of thee ! ' 

Cordelia^s pride was aroused, and she felt disposed to 
quarrel with herself for thinking so favourably of Thum- 
ham. Every moment she wished that he would leave them, 
as in her present frame of mind she was not inclined for 
his conversation. 

Thumham spoke of his summer excursion ; his visit 
at Glendower Castle, and of several pranks played by 
Montague during his stay there. Cordelia supported her 
part of the conversation in a very languid manner, and 
seemed little interested in anything he said. Thumham 
very quickly observed her temperament; he therefore 
soon allowed Miss Angerston and Lady Letitia to proceed 
by themselves, and returned home dissatisfied. Reader! 
with whom ? not with Miss Angerston, but with himself! 

Thumham, upon reflection, was angry with himself, be- 
cause he thought that in trying to avoid one error, he had 
fallen into another. ' The next, time I see Miss Anger- 
ston, I will not be so absurdly stifi*,^ he said to himself; 
and the next time he was not so stiflF. 

Ai^Tien Cordelia reflected upon her recent meeting with 
Thumham, she regretted that she had not had more corn- 
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mand over her feelings. ^ I have no reason to be dis- 
pleased with him, she thought ; ' all my displeasure 
should be with myself^ for my excessive weakness. 
But I have been so humbled in my own eyes^ that it is 
all over with me now f * 

* Who is this Dr. Cringe^ who leaves his card here so 
often, Lord Francis ? ' Cordelia inquired^ as she was one 
evening carelessly looking over some cards in a note- 
basket. 

^ Dr. Cringe is master of the school at Biford/ replied 
his Lordship ; ' I am sure I cannot conceive why he trou- 
bles himself to call here, for we never admit him/ 

* Admit him ! ' said Thumham; 'Dr. Cringe does not 
think himself worthy of being admitted : if he thought 
himself worthy^ he would long since have left off paying 
his visits.' 

' I suppose Dr. Cringe considers it to be his duty/ said 
Lord Francis^ ' to pay his respects every time we come 
into the country. As I was going out to ride this morn- 
ing, I met Dr. Cringe near the gate, and I concluded he 
was coming here to call.' 

' Did you speak to him ? ' inquired his brother. 

' Oh ! dear no, I never speak to him. As we passed, 
he gave me a very low reverence, which I just returned* 
I dare say the poor man imagined that I had no recol- 
lection of him.' 

' I have no objection to his leaving his card, and show- 
ing as much respect in that way, as he may please,* ob- 
served the independent Thumham. ' But I can assure 
him, I must be very much in want of society, before I 
admit him when he calls ; for the man's servilUty always 
disgusts me. He leaves his card without enquiring whe- 
ther we are at home I I cannot endure such people ; they 
give such a degraded view of human nature.* 
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^ We must soon ask Dr. Cringe to dinner/ observed the 
^ Marchioness ; ' we generally invite liiin every year^ and 
lie has not been here for a long time/ 

'Pray do not ask him again/ said LcHrd Thomham; 
' I am snre^ mother^ I would not invite him^ for there is 
no pleasure in such society. I remember, the last time 
Dr. Cringe dined here^ I made him change his opinion' 
twenty times 1 The poor man was so afraid of differing 
from me, that he scarcely knew what to say. He always 
tried to find out my opinion before giving his own ; but 
I confused him, by making him speak first.' 

' Dr. Cringe is certainly a very stupid person/ replied 
her ladyship, ' as all of his description usually are. But 
still, Thumham, I think it is right to ask such people 
now and then ; although certainly, their society is not the 
most delightful.* 

Very shortly after the above conversation occurred, the 
learned Dr. Cringe came to dine at the Marquis of Nor- 
thendon*s. In the course of conversation, he happened 
to mention a new work which he had read, — ^Thumham 
inquired his opinion. ' Why my Ix>rd, I think it is an 
addition to our literature.' 

This answer did not satisfy Thumham, who was deter- 
mined to have a more definite opinion from Dr. Cringe. 

*I think, my Lord, I may say, that it is a work of 
merit.' 

*But, Dr. Cringe, in what do you think that its merit 
consists ? is it in the beauty of the language, or in the 
argument, or in the clever arrangement and discussion 
of the various subjects ? ' inquired Thumham^ 

This was a great deal for the cautious Dr. Cringe to 
answer, and he replied, ' There is a great difference of 
opinion, my Lord, as your Lordship must be aware. I 
consider some parts better than others.' 
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* Dr. Cringe/ replied Thumhan^ with a smile of con- 
tempt at the sagacious doctor^ ' You have not yet fevoured 
me with your opinion. I never read a hoojk of which I 
could not say the same.' 

Dr. Cringe was now much confused^ for he felt that 
he was obliged to say comething decided. With his usual 
prudence^ he thought that he had not sufficiently con- 
sid^*ed the work in question to give his mature opinion ; 
and he dreaded to give any other to Lord Thumham^ lest 
when his lordship read the book^ he mi^t impugn hia 
judgment. Therefore, with eVc?n more than his accus- 
tomed solemnity of manner, he replied, 'I am afraid, my 
Lord, that, I have not maturely considered this subject^ 
and therefore will not venture to give my opinion to your 
Lordship. But when you read the Treatise, you will be 
better able than I am, to judge of its merit.' 

' I shall indeed,' thought Thumham, ' be better able to 
judge of its merits than you appear to be.' 

Lord Francis was mentioning to the Marchioness a 
volume of views, which he had purchased that morning. 
' It is on the ottoman, near the Marquis,' said his 
Lordship. 

' Will you allow me, my Lord, to get it for you,' said 
Dr. Cringe, who chanced to be near. 

* Thank you, Dr. Cringe, Lord Francis replied, with 
sufficient superiority in his tone. 

' Why did you not, Francis, go for that large book 
yourself?' observed the condescending Marchioness to 
her son. 

* Since Dr. Cringe likes to be a messenger,' was the 
reply, ' it would be cruel not to give him employment.' 

' Have you seen these Indian views. Dr. Cringe ? ' in- 
quired his Lordship, as the obhging Doctor laid the book 
on the table. 
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' I have never had that gratification, my Lord. Bat 
yonr Lordship had better allow me to hold this side of the 
book.' 

'How many plates are there?' inquired Lady Nor« 
thendon. 

'I shall be happy to count them for yonr Ladyship/ 

/ said Dr. Cringe, commencing the operation as he spoke. 

Lord Francis, however, qoite confdsed him, by saying, 

as he placed his hand on the page, — ' Not now, if yon 

please. Dr. Cringe ; you may take another time.' 

The reserve, which had subsisted between Thumham 
and Cordelia, upon his return home, soon gave way; and 
they were now on the same friendly terms as when they 
had been in Town. 

Cordelia had, or she thought he had, worked her 
mind into a very philosdphical state of indifierence to- 
wards Thumham. Some days she saw him, and some 
days she saw him not ; but when she saw him, what he 
said was generally thought of for hours. This partiality 
she endeavoured to persuade herself was not love ; she 
only liked him, because his sentiments and tastes agreed 
so entirely with her own. Upon the Earl's return to 
Hereford Lacy, she thought he had met her with coldness, 
and she gave herself credit for having behaved towards 
him in the same manner. Her indignation, which had 
then been aroused at what she considered his pride, (for 
she still felt, and in some instances acted like the heiress 
of Walton, and not in accordance with her altered eir^ 
cumstances,) had now given way, as she believed, to a feel* 
ing of indifference. She no longer avoided him as she 
had done, but was happy to meet with him whenever 
opportunity offered. 

As the reader may suppose. Miss Angerston was 
greatly at a loss for society. For the Marchioness, even 
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if she could have laid aside her vanity and presumption, 
(which was far from being the case) would have been a 
tiresome companion. The same dull round of daily 
scandal ; the same repetition of petty caprice and arro- 
gance, would soon have disgusted Cordelia, who happily 
saw very little of Lady Northendon, who only tolerated 
inferiors when they administered to her a sufficient de- 
gree of adulation, and allowed her to indulge her pride 
towards them at pleasure. Cordeha, from the first, had 
not been liked by her ladyship, who could not forgive her 
for her lamentable deficiency in flattery and servility. 
But as a low and mean mind, however involuntarily, 
must always feel respect for a superior mind, so the 
Marchioness, whenever Cordelia was present, treated her 
with more respect, than it had been the lot of any former 
governess to receive from her ladyship. Thumham was the 
only member of the family whose society Cordelia enjoyed ; 
therefore it is not surprising that she tried to persuade 
herself, that no reason existed, why she should avoid him. 
There was a charm, a vivacity in his conversation, which 
belonged to him alone. When he was speaking, she could 
listen to no one else, and however far her thoughts 
might have wandered, yet, if he entered the room, they 
speedily returned to her. 

Lord Thumham frequently sent her new books and 
reviews, for he knew how lonely she was, and her fond- 
ness for reading. Cordelia therefore was not at a loss for 
such company as books afforded. But imhappily, neither 
the taste of the lender, nor that of the receiver, led to 
the selection of those books best calculated to cheer the 
sorrowful mind, and occupy the lonely heart. 

One day when Miss Angerston was engaged painting. 
Lady Northendon entered the study, and after admiring 
the miniature which she was finishing, said with her 
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usual affected softness of voice, ^ I am going to-morrow 
night to a charity ball; Lord Thumham and Mr. Arundel 
are the stewards, and I think it right to attend, to further 
the interests of the charity. If you would like to go. 
Miss Angerston, I will take you V 

Cordelia had heard of the ball some days ago ; but, as 
she had had no idea of going to it, she had not thought 
of it since. Gladly, however, did she now accept the 
offer to form one of the party from Hereford Lacy on the 
following evening. ^I never,* remarked her ladyship, 
' dress very much when going to such balls ; one sees such 
dressing at such places, that I like to be as distinguish-- 
ed as possible.' 

'How very kind she is,' thought Cordelia, as the 
Marchioness left the room, ' to tell me what my style of 
•dress ought to be ! I am to take warning, that I am not 
to spUt on the rock of finery, for ' one sees such dress- 
ing at such places !' Nevertheless, I shall go, as I ever 
have gone, to balls.' 

The following evening, when Cordelia entered the 
drawing room, she found the family assembled, waiting 
for the announcement of the carriages. Miss Angerston 
was beautifully dressed, and looked exceedingly well. On 
her arm she had a rich satin cloke lined with fur. As 
soon as she had taken a chair, Glendower, in his strange 
manner, remarked it to the Marchioness, who said in a 
contemptuous tone, ' Is not that a foreign cloke. Miss 
Angerston V 

' Cordelia replied in a thoughtful manner, that it was ; 
and added, ' This cloke was made a present to me when 
at Rome, nearly three years since. But I have had so little 
occasion for it, that it is now almost new/ 

' I never before heard that you had been in Italy, Miss 
Angerston,' said Glendower. 'These ill-natured people 
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would not allow me to go so far, when I was abroad last 
year/ 

' I wonder. Lord Glendower/ Cordelia replied, ^ If yon 
would think as I did of Italy/ 

* What did you think of Italy, Miss Angerston ? ^ in- 
quired Thurnham, who had scarcely taken his eyes off 
her since her entrance. 

' I was dreadfully disappointed,^ Cordelia replied with 
animation, ^ I was disappointed in every thing. No, St. 
Peter^s did not disappoint me ! But I had raised my ex- 
pectations too high, for I believe no country on earth 
would have equaled them. However, I returned home 
more than ever delighted with old England.' 

' I think, Francis, you may ring for the carriages,' said 
Lady Northendon, ' for we shall not be too early.' 

' I must have forgotten my fan, for it is not here,' 
said Cordelia, as she looked around her, and suddenly 
raising her head, her eyes rested on the displeased coun- 
tenance of the Marchioness. She now left the room to 
get a fan. 

^ How beautiful Miss Angerston looks to-night,' imme- 
diately exclaimed Glendower, ^ merely seeing her in the 
morning, no person could suppose she would become 
dress so much.' 

^ I do beg, Glendower,' said Lady Northendon, ' that 
in future, you will not make your remarks until the 
person is out of hearing.' 

' Do you really think that Miss Angerston heard me ! ' 
said his lordship, with affected seriousness. 

^ I fear she did ; but praise undeserved, we all know, is 
censure in disguise ! Miss Angerston is too much dressed 
for her situation, for, ' continued her ladyship, ^ I gave 
her some idea of the style in which she ought to appear 
but unfortunately, she is not capable of taking a hint.' 
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^ I suppose^ Thurnham/ said Olendower^ 'that neither 
you nor Francis would dance with Miss Angerston for all 
the world. I will dance with her/ he continued^ 'and 
with no one else. I intend only to dance one set.' 

'Really, Glendower/ replied the Marchioness, 'one 
would think you were beside yourself. Can you for one 
moment imagine, that either Thurnham or Francis would 
dance with a governess ! I take her to-night merely 
because she may be useful to me. It occurred to me to 
take Mrs. Fraser and her daughter; but I afterwards 
thought it would be too high a favour for them ; and 
therefore having no one, I take Miss Angerston. But 
Glendower,' said her ladyship, placing her hand on his 
arm, as she spoke, and looking at him, as she thought, in 
a very fascinating manner, ' although you are one of those 
distinguished persons, who can do whatever they please, 
yet I do hope, that you will think and act more like other 
people.' 

' I am happy,' Glendower replied, as he gave a proud 
smile at Lady Northendon, ' that I do not think and act 
like other people ; I never trample on the fallen I ' 

The Marchioness was happy that Cordelia's entrance 
prevented Glendower from continuing his remarks, as on 
all occasions she avoided quarrelling with him. Suddenly 
putting her hand to her head, her Ladyship complained 
of giddiness, and said, that she must wait awhile ; but 
desired her sons and Glendower to immediately set out to 
the ball, as of course the dancing would not commence 
before the arrival of the steward. Lord Thurnham. 

After the departure of the young men, the Marquis 
tried to persuade his wife to remain at home, as she was 
not well. She seemed to approve of his advice, and in a 
languid manner said to Cordelia, with a httle sarcasm in 
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her tone, ' Miss Angerston you may unrobe, for I shall 
not require you to accompany me to-night/ 

Cordelia was much mortified at thus losing the expected 
pleasure. And as she passed a mirror on her way out of 
the drawing-room, a glance of her eye told her, how ex- 
ceedingly well she looked in her rich and elegant attire. 
She was much disappointed at not attending that evenings 
ball, as she had frequently been admired as being a very 
graceful, finished dancer, and this accomplishment she 
hoped to have had an opportunity of displaying. 

Slowly, and with her temper a Uttle ruffled, Cordelia 
ascended the staircase and regained her own room. She 
thought the Marchioness had determined to remain at 
home ; therefore she commenced taking off her finery. 
In less than half an hour, the rapid driving of a carriage 
from the door, announced to her the unwelcome intel- 
ligence, that the Marquis and Marchioness had set out 
for the amusement, in which she so much desired to par- 
ticipate. Displeasure instantly kindled in Cordelia^s eyes, 
and she exclaimed, ' Deceitful woman ! to feign an illness 
to disappoint me.' In a few moments, however, she was 
much calmed, for the thought struck her, that possibly 
her disappointment arode out of her own vanity; and that 
if she had been attired not as Miss Angerston the heiress 
of Walton, but as Miss Angerston the governess^ Lady 
Northendon would have taken her to the ball. CordeUa's 
good sense soon triumphed over her ill temper, and she 
resolved for the future to lay aside finery, which was 
unbecoming in her circumstances. 

About a week after the ball, the Marchioness invited 
Cordelia to spend the evening in the drawing-room, as an 
amende for the disappointment which she had inflicted. 
Thurnham took less notice of her than usual, for he 
thought too much of her, to allow himself to converse 
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with her. He felt that she was gaining an influence 
over him, which he dare not acknowledge to himself, 
and that ere long he must make up his mind on the 
subject. 

The Duke of TressiUian had been invited to Hereford 
Lacy, and was expected on the following day. That 
evening however, Thumham received a letter from his 
friend, saying, that the illness of his aunt, Lady Frederica 
Brandon, would prevent his intended visit. 

I am very sorry that the Duke of Tressillian is not 
coming here,^ said Glendower, in a melancholy tone ; 'but 
whenever I long to see any person or thing, something 
disappointing, as if in spite to me, is sure to occur.' 

' I never, Glendower, thought that Tressillian was a fa- 
vourite with you/ replied Thumham. 

' He never was a favourite of mine ; but I take strange 
fancies to certain persons and things, and then I as 
strangely dislike them. The other night in my dream, 
Tressillian stood beside me, and the quiet of his aspect 
seemed to subdue my restless spirit into peace ; and me- 
thought he gazed on me, until I became as he was, all 
tranquillity. But this could not last, for the calm of his 
mind was death to me, who only live in a state of ex- 
citement/ 

' How strangely you talk, Glendower,^ observed Lord 
Francis, half laughing as he spoke. 

' No, I do not talk strangely,^ Glendower replied, as 
if much displeased. ' You cannot value a mind like 
Tressillian's ; I can, though, alas ! I cannot imitate.' 

Lord Francis made no reply, as he knew that in 
Glendower's present temper, it woidd be useless to diflfer 
from him. 

' Miss Angerston, have you ever met the person of whom 
I have been speaking,' Glendower said^ addressing Cor- 
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delia^ ^for TressiUian is so happily tempered, I am sore 

you would like him ? * 

CordeUa replied in the negative, and observed, that 
it was a rare occurrence to meet with any person so 
happily tempered. 

' TressiUian is the only person,' continued the singular 
Glendower, ' who ever gave me the idea of one, who was 
fit to leave this world. But his mind is so disentangled > 
from the cares and excitements of life, that he seems as 
if he were ever on his way to a better.* 

During that evening, Thumham was less cheerful than 
usual ; he sat by himself writing, and seldom joined in 
the conversation. He was endeavouring to persuade him- 
self, that he only esteemed Miss Angerston, for at this 
moment he would not allow that he was actuated by any 
more powerful feeling ; but whether he was or not, our 
readers will be able to decide for themselves. 
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* You know not, that to me 
Your words are daggers.* 

When Miss Angerston entered the music room on 
the Sunday after the conversation related in the last 
chapter, at the time when the family and household as- 
sembled to hear Lord Thumham read a sermon, she was 
surprised to find no person there. After waiting for some 
minutes, she went to the drawing-room to inquire the 
cause of the delay. Upon entering, she was surprised to 
see Lord Thumham lying on a sofa, and all the family 
around him. Cordelia was soon apprised, that as his 
lordship was descending the staircase his foot had slipped, 
and falling upon his arm, it unhappily had been 
broken. 

As she looked at Thumham, she saw by the expression 
of his countenance that he was in great pain. When he 
observed Cordelia he said, with a sweet smile, ^ It is very 
strange^ Miss Angerston, that I have always dreaded a 
broken limb more than any other misfortune ; and now, 
that which I have so much feared has befallen me. The 
setting I am sure will quite overcome me ; the suffering is 
not very great, but my imagination is so painfully 
affected.^ 

Cordelia felt so much for Thurnham, and conscious of 
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this feeling, she so dreaded lest it should be observed, that 
she was much more at ease when she retired to her own 
apartment and could think in freedom. She waited in 
anxious suspense until she heard that the operation of 
setting had been performed, and that Lord Thumham 
was comparatively easy. 

For some time the Earl was obliged to keep his arm 
(which unfortunately was the right one) in the same po- 
sition. This he found very wearisome, and he now first 
complained of the slowness of time. His mind ^as oc- 
cupied with one idea ; he was near, he was in the house 
with the object of all his thoughts, and yet he seldom 
saw her, and scarcely ever would trust himself to con- 
verse with her. Doubtful how to act, and dissatisfied 
with himself for that very doubt, he was restless and im- 
patient. The reason why Cordelia was at this time even 
less with the family than formerly, he attributed to some 
recent act of pride on the part of his mother ; but in his 
supposition he was unjust, for the Marchioness had been 
quite as kind to her as usual. The true reason was, that 
as Cordelia was now more frequently in the way of meet- 
ing Thumham whenever she joined the family, she was 
very averse to do so, as she had not yet attained as much 
indifference towards him as she desired. She therefore 
resolved as much as possible to avoid him, and this was 
the reason, though little suspected by Thumham, of his 
seeing her so very seldom. 

One day when Cordelia was reading to Lady Northen- 
don, Thumham, who had been out taking a drive, return- 
ed, and told his mother, that he had just met Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawlingford, who were gone to call at the Rectory, 
and when they had made their visit there, they intended 
to come to Hereford Lacy. 

'I shall be delighted to see LawUngford,' theMarchio- 
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ness replied to the information conveyed to her by her son. 
'I am sure, Thumham/ her Ladyship continued, 'it is quite 
an event seeing him now. But I wish poor Mrs. Law- 
lingford had staid at home^ for it is so tiresome to find 
conversation for such a piece of still life. I think^ Miss 
Angerston, that you have not met Mr. LawUngford. He 
is so very fascinating, that he is quite a dear favourite of 
mine. He is heir presumptive to the Dukedom of 
Devizes.* 

Cordelia inquired who Mrs. LawUngford was ? 

' It wouM be easier to say/ her Ladyship replied, ' who 
Mrs. Lawlingford was not, than who she was. She was 
a woman of whom no person ever heard, until she be- 
came Mrs. Lawlingford; for she had neither family, 
fortune, nor connections, and, in my opinion, only a 
tolerable share of beauty. It is quite shocking to think 
of such a person being Duchess of Devizes, and that she 
may be nobody knows how soon, for the poor Duke is 
older then X can tell. I am sure^ I was perfectly provoked 
with Lawlingford for making such a wretched marriage.' 

' You certainly, mother, have not allowed unfortunate 
Mrs. Lawlingford much merit,' Thumham replied, with 
a sarcastic smile, ' when you say, she had neither family, 
fortune, nor connections ; but I cannot allow that she 
has a tolerable share of beauty, for although she has 
regular features and a brilliant complexion, she has an un- 
meaning countenance; and without expression, there 
cannot, in my estimation, be much beauty.' 

' I wonder, Thurnham,' observed her Ladyship, ' what it 
was which occasioned the quarrel between Lawlingford and 
Francis, for at one time they were such very good friends, 
and then Lawlingford was constantly coming here; but 
now we scarcely ever see him, and I am very sorry for it, 
because I think him singularly agreeable.* 
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' I am not surprised/ was the reply^ ' that Lawlingford 
and Francis quarrelled. I am only surprised that they 
were friends so long. I never yet knew Lawlingford in- 
timate with any person, with whom he did not sooner or 
later contrive to disagree.' 

' You really are too severe, Thumham/ observed the 
Marchioness, who was pacing up and down the room, and 
every now and then looking out of the window, to see 
whether her visitors were approaching. The visit of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawlingford, at this time, was very acceptable 
to Lady Northendon, as she had been some days without 
visitors. The gentry immediately around Hereford Lacy, 
were unfortunately of too small a calibre, to be allowed 
to call there more than once or twice in the year. Lady 
Lucy Twyford, was the only person who resided near, 
with whom the Marchiones could be at all intimate ; and 
Lady Lucy was not gifted with a very briUiant under- 
standing, for when in society she seldom contributed 
much to the fund of conversation. 

The Marchioness had no resource within herself; she 
felt that she only existed in company. When alone, as she 
had not accustomed herself to reflection, she found time 
insupportably heavy. Her reading was confined to novels, 
and she too frequently selected foolish ones. Thurn- 
ham often lamented his mother *s frivolous turn of mind, 
and sometimes endeavoured to direct her thoughts to an 
improving subject by reading to her. But to his morti- 
fication he generally found, that half an hour's reading 
was sufficient to weary her. His taste was not her 
taste; and her mind had been so long misdirected^ 
that it was a difficult task to attempt her improvement. 
When she had listened to her son for a short time, al- 
though she always expressed herself as pleased with his 
choice of a book^ she then discovered, that it would be a 
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channing time for a walk or a drive^ or that she most go 
for a few minutes to her flower garden, or else that she 
had letters to answer before the next post. Thumham 
knew that whenever his mother went away for a few mi- 
nutes, it was vain to expect her return. He resolved 
that in his search for a wife, the first requisite in her 
should be a cultivated, and, with his erroneous views, 
what he considered a religious mind ; and that without 
this perfection all others should be of little value. 

As Lady Northendon was watching for the arrival of 
her expected visitors, Cordelia had laid aside the foolish 
novel which she had been reading aloud, and had taken 
up a book more congenial to her taste. Thumham 
opened the book she had been reading, and was soon 
convinced that it had not been chosen by Miss Angers- 
ton. Cordelia, wishing to be exonerated from the sus- 
picion of having selected such trash, said to Lord Thurn- 
ham, ' I am quite in the dark as to the beginning of that 
delightful history, for the Marchioness was in the second 
volume when I commenced reading.^ 

The exculpation was quite unnecessary, for the book 
itself explained who had made the selection. But Cor- 
delia was not aware of the exalted place which she held 
in Thumham^s estimation ; for had she been so, she would 
have known, that an explanation was not required. 

^ I really do think,' observed the Marchioness with a 
yawn, ' that Lawlingford has returned home without ever 
thinking of me ; for I have now been waiting nearly an 
hour, and I am sure they never would stay so long with 
those De Cliffords! Pray Miss Angerston commence 
another chapteif^of that amusing novel.' Thumham, when 
he had looked at the book, which was now in requisition, 
had laid it on the desk at the side of his chair. When 
CordeUa was going to take it up, in order to continue 
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her readings he placed his hand upon it^ saying in a 
playful manner, ^I assure you, Miss Angerston, this 
book is far too sublime for my comprehension ; I must 
forbid your reading anything so instructive in my pre- 
sence/ Cordelia was much pleased with this interdict, 
so congenial to her own taste ; and she hoped that Lady 
Northendon would finish the book herself. The long 
wished-for visitors were now announced. The Mar- 
chioness, received the ^ stupid woman,^ with all possible 
cordiality, and Mr. Lawlingford was so long drawing oflf 
his glove, that it was many seconds before her ladyship 
could have the felicity of shaking hands with him. 

Mrs. Lawlingford was an elegant looking woman, with 
fine features and a beautiful complexion ; but so inanimate, 
that having once seen her, few would desire to behold 
her again. In her manner she had a happy indifference 
as to whether she was noticed or not, Uked or disliked ; 
and if she never appeared very much pleased, she cer- 
tainly never appeared much the reverse. Mr. Lawling- 
ford was about forty, being nine or ten years older than 
his dear Augusta ; in figure and in the style of his manners, 
he was a man of fashion ; he was well-looking but not 
handsome, his eyes were rather heavy, and his voice par- 
ticularly drawling. Lady Northendon directed the greater 
part of her conversation to him, but at the same time 
she by no means neglected the future Duchess. 

As Mrs. Lawlingford was near Cordelia, the latter 
entered into conversation with her, but finding it rather 
a hopeless task, as it was only question and answer, she 
was soon induced to give it up. When Cordelia had 
ceased to converse with the lady, Thurnham, out of 
tiviUty, approached ; but his success was much the same. 
When one knows that a person is decidedly stupid and 
averse to conversation, it is difficult to know what to say ; 
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but as question and answer seemed the order of the day^ 
Thumham thought it better to begin with a simple one, 
and if that were readily answered, to propose one which 
was more difficult. 

'Which way did you come to-day, Mrs. Lawlingford ? ' 
inquired Thumham, ' the old road, or the one by Birch- 
worth ? ' 

At this question, the person addressed, raised her 
beautiful eyes and fixed them on Thumham, as if she 
were only half awake; and then as if coUecting her 
scattered senses replied, ' Indeed Lord Thumham I do 
not know one road from the other. It is very stupid in 
me, but I never remember names.' 

' Along the old road you have on the right hand a wall 
for more than a mile/ Thumham replied, with a smile at 
the placid Mrs. Lawlingford. ' Did you travel that road ? * 

^ No, I do not recollect any long wall, but there might 
have been, for I was not looking around me. I was be- 
gining to talk to Lawlingford, but he desired me not to 
say a word, for he was preparing a speech for a pubhc 
meeting. And when I am not talking, the motion of a 
carriage always put me to sleep. But if you wish to 
know. Lord Thumham, I will ask Mr. Lawlingford.' 

Thumham could not resist smiling at the idea of his 
wishing to know such a trifle. Cordelia, thinking Mr. 
Lawlingford was not singularly agreeable, and finding that 
his wife was a remarkably stupid woman, preferred to 
take a walk, to remaining longer in their company. 

^ I presume. Lady Northendon,' observed Mr. Lawling- 
ford, in his drawling tone, 'that the lady, who has just 
left us is your daughters' governess. She appears a nice 
sort of person, and with better manners than one often 
meets with in her class.' 

' Yes, that is Miss Angerston, my governess,' her lady- 
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ship replied. 'She is indeed^ Mr. Lawlingford, very su- 
perior in her manners to persons in her station, but that 
is easily accounted for. Her father. Colonel Angerston, 
was a man of large fortune, but he lost it some way or 
other ; and his daughter has been accustomed to superior 
society. Besides, she is exceedingly clever.' 

' Then you may think yourself yerj fortunate in having 
her ; but do you know, Marchioness, that I heard Miss 
Angerston was going to leave you, and that she was now 
on the look out for a situation as governess.' 

' That is very extraordinary indeed, Mr. Lawlingford, 
that my governess should think of leaving me without 
giving me an intimation of her design,' her ladyship 
hastily rephed, in an angry maimer. 'But really one 
cannot be astonished at anything such people do ; they 
never know when they are well off; and they are sure 
not to say that they are going away, until they have 
secured another place, without thinking of the incon- 
venience they may occasion.' 

'They are necessary evils,' replied Mr. Lawlingford. 
' We are at present looking out for a governess for our 
little girl, who has been for the last two months in utter 
idleness, for her mamma either cannot, or will not teach 
her, which I suppose in the end comes to pretty nearly 
the same thing. Therefore, Lady Northendon, as you 
say that Miss Angerston is a very superior person, I wish 
whenever she may leave you, that you will send her to 
Mrs. Lawlingford. You know,' he continued "in his 
drawling manner, 'that I am rather whimsical. First 
impressions go a great way with me, either for or against 
a person ; so much so, that if at first sight I like or dis- 
like, I seldom change my opinion afterwards. Now, as 
this poor lady has suffered so much from the fickleness of 
fortune, I shall be very glad to show her a little human- 
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ity ; for I always feel a vast affection towards the unfor- 
tunate/ 

' I know that you are the most charitable person in the 
world. And to confess the truth, Mr. Lawlingford, I 
must tell you, that it was my charity ^ which induced me 
to take Miss Angerston ; for at that time, I would much 
rather have engaged a person who had been accustomed 
to tuition. But when I heard her lamentable story, my 
humanity triumphed over that objection, which is cer- 
tainly a great one ; for a person who has been regularly 
educated to be a governess is much more desirable. Glen- 
dower,' continued her ladyship, 'have you heard that 
Miss Angerston intends to go away ? But indeed, if such 
should be her intention, it is of no great consequence; 
only she makes me a poor return for all my kindness.' 

' I think I heard last week, that Miss Angerston 
meditated changing her quarters,' replied his lordship. 
'Now I recollect. Bums told me, that he understood, 
you were displeased with Miss Angerston for not being a 
greater proficient in music. And that Mr. Rawlinson 
had told him, that Miss Angerston was very indifferent 
on the piano-forte, and was ignorant of the harp, which, 
he said, was a very great disadvantage. Bums likewise 
was good enough to inform me, that his daughter had 
been properly educated, for that she understands French, 
Latin, Itahan, and that she is a perfect mistress of 
music in all its branches ; and that if her ladyship would 
take her as govemess, he should esteem it a great honour. 
By way of an apology. Bums told me, that he would not 
have mentioned the subject, had he not considered that 
his daughter was more suitable than Miss Angerston, 
because she is much more accomplished.' 

' I really am very glad to hear that Miss Bums is so 
well educated,* observed Lady Northendon ;* for it may 
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be convenient to have her as governess until I meet with 
a person of whom I can entirely approve. Although 
music is not of the first importance/ (her ladyship^ how- 
ever^ made this remark in a tone which implied that 
music was of the first importance^) * yet I am happy to 
find that we shall not lose in that respect ; for^ really^ 
Miss Angerston is of little use/ 

The persons engaged in this conversation were not 
aware of the pain which they were inflicting on one per- 
son present ; but Thumham felt such a deep interest in 
Cordelia^ that every affront to her^ he considered as an 
insult to himself. He was perfectly enraged when he 
heard that the merits of the person whom he most loved 
on earthy had been discussed by his father's steward^ and 
his own man. The conversation he could endure no 
longer, and he now left the room. 

^ I was exceedingly disappointed/ said Mrs. Lawling- 
ford, addressing the Marchioness, ' in a governess that I 
had for some time. She was very good-natured and ac- 
compUshed, and I liked her very much. But when she 
left me, I discovered, that she was a very low person^ the 
daughter of a country Inn-keeper. However, my friend 
Lady Bomton told me, that circumstance was nothing 
surprising, for that most governesses were of that de- 
scription.' 

' They really are, my dear Mrs. Lawlingford,' responded 
the Marchioness, *and on that account, I think it is 
much more expedient to have a French governess, for, 
generally speaking, they are of a very superior class.' 

^ Of a very superior class doubtless ! ' replied Mr. 
Lawlingford, ' for when you get a French governess into 
your house, you have an excellent chance of having for 
the instructress of your daughters, either a milliner*s 
apprentice, or d^Jille de chamhre* 
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' Oh! dreadful ! ' exclaimed the Marchioness. ' But Mr. 
Lawlingford^ you are too shocking ; for I am sure that 
French governesses are not of a lower description than 
English governesses.^ 

'As to their comparative dignity/ was the reply, 'I 
will allow that it may be difficult to determine. But, by 
a little inquiry, one can always discover who an English 
woman is; which is certainly a satisfaction. Whereas, 
when one gets a French governess into the house, it is 
scarcely possible to tell either what she is, or who she is. 
To be sure, you may have heard a long history concerning 
her, but fifty chances to one, that not a word of it is 
true. I was exceedingly amused,^ Mr. LawUngford con- 
tinued, 'when a short time ago I was on a visit to a 
friend, who quite charmed me with the description she 
gave of her daughters* French governess, who had only 
been with them a few months. She told me, this lady 
was the daughter of a French nobleman, accustomed to 
the best society in Paris ; that she was exceedingly accom- 
plished, and that her skill on the harp was so great, that 
few in England could equal her. And to add to her long 
list of perfections, she scarcely knew a word of our vul- 
gar tonguBy as she had only lately come from France with 
a family of distinction. I was however much surprised, 
when this model of perfection made her appearance, to 
find that she was an old friend of my own, whom I had 
seen more than once behind a counter in Paris. Now, I 
should very much wonder, if a person educated as this 
woman in all probability must have been, was even qual- 
ified to teach her own language. But our English mam- 
mas, I am sorry to say, are so vastly absurd, that they 
imagine that if a governess is a French woman, she must 
necessarily be able to teach the language. But, so far 
from this being the truth, there are very few of them 
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who have not numberless inaccuracies in language and 
pronunciation, which would be instantly detected by an 
educated Frenchman, but which are imperceptible to an 
English ear. As to her ignorance in other respects^ that 
is, I suppose, of little importance ; for a sensible mother 
will tell you, that as she is a foreigner, it is difficult to 
say what her understanding and abilities may be. And 
therefore, as the mamma cannot discover ignorance, she 
charitably supposes that none exists. I recommend all 
my friends, to get a woman to educate their children, of 
whose perfections and imperfections they are themselves 
able to judge. For, in my opinion, it is a very contemp- 
tible reason, merely because she is a French woman to 
take a governess; I know it is a reason I should be 
ashamed to own.^ 

Mrs. Lawlingford now asked the Marchioness, whether 
Miss Angerston were an obliging, agreeable, kind of 
person. 

' Although it is very unpleasant to say anything severe, 
my dear Mrs. Lawlingford,' her ladyship replied, ' yet in 
candour to you I must own, that Miss Angerston is not 
the most obliging person in the world ; nor, indeed, do I 
think her temper the best. It appears to me, that she 
seems to forget that she is a governess, which is very un- 
pleasant to me. But, in consideration of her misfortunes, 
out of charity, I have been anxious to overlook these 
defects as much as possible. For I well know that, 
notwithstanding her abilities, her deficiency in music 
will make greatly against her in obtaining another situ- 
ation ; indeed few would take her. But I lay more stress 
upon the cultivation of the mind; perhaps I attend too 
little to accomplishments.' 

'Although Miss Angerston may not have the blest 
temper in the world,' Mr. Lawlingford replied, 'yet. Lady 
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Northendon^ I am physiognomist enough to know^ that 
she is not very ill-natored ; therefore, if she leaves you, 
will you have the kindness to inform Mrs. Lawlingford, 
for I quite agree with you in opinion, that music and 
drawing, and such pretty things, are of little or no im*- 
portance. Indeed, I think it is almost time for us to 
abolish them in our class, now that they are so universally 
taught in low life. But it is time, my dear Augusta, that 
we should end our educational discussion, and return 
home.' 

After the visit, an account of which has just been re- 
lated to our reader, Thurnham was more than ever con- 
vinced, that a marriage with Miss Angerston would be 
considered by his family and friends as degrading ! This 
idea was too revolting to be easily overcome, his affection 
not being founded on religious principle. He could not 
endure the thought of his wife ever having been made 
the subject of such a conversation, as he had heard 
between his mother and Mr. Lawlingford. And yet, 
when he examined his feelings, he could not but confess 
that he loved Cordelia, and that to relinquish her would 
be making no small sacrifice to the opinion of the 
world. If he married her, the world would say that 
he had made a had match, and he should be convinced 
that he had made a good match ; and time only could 
decide which opinion was the most correct. 

At one moment he would thus argue ; then again he 
would think, how foolish it would be in him to lessen 
himself in the eyes of the world, by uniting himself to 
a woman, who possibly might marry him entirely from 
self-interest. 

For several days these contending feelings agitated his 
mind; at last pride triumphed, and he resolved to dis- 
miss Cordelia for ever from his remembrance. He felt. 
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however, that this resolution would be more easily re- 
duced to practice at a distance; therefore, Thumham 
wisely determined immediately to leave home, and to 
remain absent, either until Miss Angerston should have 
left his family, or until he could meet her with perfect 
indifference. Fortunately, his fractured arm gave him at 
this time a plausible excuse for leaving Hereford Lacy, as 
he had often expressed his opinion, that it had not been 
well set. Thumham consequently told his father and 
mother, that he would not lose any more time, but im- 
mediately set off for Paris, and consult the best surgeons 
there, as to whether his arm could not be made perfectly 
straight. 

This seemed a very sufficient reason for Thumham^s 
intended journey, and no person for a moment imagined 
that he had any other. Three days after he had men- 
tioned his intention to leave home, he fixed to depart. 
He knew that when at Paris, he could prolong his absence 
to any length, without incurring the slightest suspicion 
as to the cause of his protracted sojourn. 

Notwithstanding all the arguments which Thumham 
daily made use of, to convince himself that Cordelia was 
linworthy of any sacrifice, for that probably in her accep- 
tance of him she would be influenced by vanity, more 
than by any feeling of true affection, yet still he felt, 
that he was warring against his own willf and his real 
opinion of her. He also at times endeavoured to cheat 
himself into the belief, that the step which he intended 
to take was quite unnecessary, for that he was in perfect 
security where he was, as he was as indifferent to Miss 
Angerston as she appeared to him. How well he suc- 
ceeded will be seen in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Trae virtue is like precious odours, sweeter the more incensed and 
crushed.'— Bac50N. 

On the day previous to Lord Thurnham's departure for 
Faris^ he was very anxious to see Miss Angerston^ al- 
though he had resolved, or he thought he had resohed 
to reUnquish the idea of marrying her. However, as his 
absence might be for some months, he was desirous to 
see her, that in his own mind he might bid her a long 
farewell. He had sufficient prudence to determine not 
to do anything pointed, and rather to forego the gra- 
tification of seeing her, than give her the impression that 
he wished to do so. The luncheon hour he feared would 
offer the only opportunity of meeting her, as there was 
no probability that the Marchioness would invite Cordelia 
to spend that evening with the family ; for, ever since 
Olendower had mentioned that Miss Angerston thought 
of leaving Hereford Lacy, her ladyship had been dis- 
pleased with her, and had even taken less notice of her 
than formerly. 

Thumham, after breakfast, sat down to read, purposing 
to remain in the house until he had seen Miss Angerston. 
He refused to take a ride with his brother, as his 
return at the proper time was uncertain. The Marquis, 
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who delighted in Thiumham^s society^ wished him to ac- 
company him in a walk ; to this proposition he had no 
objection^ as his father remarked, that their walk would be 
of short duration, as there was an appearance of rain. The 
father and son took several turns in the shrubbery, and 
then bent their steps towards the house, where they ar- 
rived, as Thumham thought, exactly at the right time. 
The Marquis, who was a very absent man, had not 
observed that they were near the house until they reached 
the flight of steps leading to the hall door, so busily had he 
been engaged discussing politics with his son. When 
his Lordship perceived Thumham's intention to go into 
the house, he called to him, to take another turn in the 
shrubbery. 

Thumham replied, that he thought his Lordship had 
been a sufficiently long time on foot ; but the Marquis 
was of a different opinion, and added, that he did not 
like the trouble of ascending the steps. That the flight 
of steps might not be any hindrance, it was proposed, 
that they should go round to the west entrance ; this, 
however, was opposed. 'Nonsense, Thumham,' hastily 
replied his father, ' it is not going to rain.' Thumham 
at this moment sincerely wished that it might instantly 
rain; however his wish was not gratified. 'Come and 
take another turn,' said his father, ' for I shall not again 
have an opportunity of talking over this subject with 
you.' 

The Marquis was reminded, that the house was as 
proper a place for discussing politics as the open air. ' I 
tell you, Thumham, again, that there will be no rain at 
present. Look ! ' continued his Lordship, as he pointed 
with his stick up to the sky, ' there is ten times as much 
blue sky as when we came out. What in the world 
makes you want to go into the house now ? You will not 
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see your Mother^ for she is busy in her flower garden ; 
and it is too soon for eating/ 

As Thumham scarce dared confess to himself, why he 
so anxiously wished to return to the house, it is not very 
probable he would tell his father. But being unwilling to 
disoblige him by the refusal of his request, he descended 
the flight of steps, certainly with feelings of disappoint- 
ment. During his walk, Thumham tried to console him- 
self with the idea, that, as he had given up every, even 
the most remote thought of ever offering his hand to 
Miss Angerston, it was better to depart without seeing 
her, and that he almost hoped, his foolish wish of the 
morning might not be gratified. Thurnham and his fa- 
ther entered the dining room just as Cordelia was leaving 
it; thus all opportunity of seeing her by accident was 
lost, for he knew she had a cold, which would prevent the 
chance of his meeting her out walking. But was Thum- 
ham glad at the fulfilment of his last wish ? That he 
might never see Miss Angerston again, he thought not 
impossible ; for, it was not improbable, as she had little 
reason to be partial to his mother, that she might leave 
Hereford Lacy during his absence. 

The remainder of that day appeared very tedious to 
Thumham, who more than onc« wished that the moment 
of his departure had arrived. In the evening, the wish 
of the morning retumed to trouble him. To divert his 
thoughts, he desired his sister to play on the piano-forte ; 
and then occupied his attention by correcting her cer- 
tainly faulty style of performance. This soon wearied 
him, for when it is necessary to try to amuse oneself, it 
is, many will allow, almost impossible to be tolerably 
successfiil. Conversation with his father was next tried, 
and his mind was beginning to be interested in the sub- 
ject under discussion, when Miss Angerston entered the 
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drawing-room, carrying a small table-cabinet, which she 
intended to send on the following day to her friend Mrs. 
Mary Egerton. She passed Lord Thumham, and brought 
the cabinet to Lady Northendon, who hadoften admired her 
Japan work during its progress. Cordelia mentioned, 
that she brought the cabinet down stairs after luncheon, 
as she wished it to be seen by daylight, but after looking 
through the rooms without seeing her Ladyship, she had 
taken it away again, as she was a&aid some little fingers 
might injure it, as it was for a present. ' You looked 
through the rooms,' Thumham thought to himself with 
much displeasure, 'but your vision was not distinct 
enough to see me. You had no wish to converse with me, 
although you know that I go away to-morrow morning.' 

Thumham was too much offended, at what he consi- 
dered Cordelia*8 entire indifference to him, to trouble 
himself to leave his chair to admire the cabinet, which 
called forth general admiration. His conversation with 
his father had ceased since Cordelia's entrance, for his 
mind was too intent upon her, to attend to the subject 
which had been under discussion. 

Lady Northendon exceedingly admired the cabinet, for 
which admiration she could assign two reasons ; the first, 
that she thought it worthy of her admiration ; the second, 
that she hoped by her excessive praises to induce Cordelia 
to offer to Japan a similar one for herself. She wished to 
have such a cabinet, but she had no wish to purchase 
one ; her ladyship being one of those persons, who are 
very fond of receiving presents, or in other words, she 
was very fond of getting things for nothing. Notwith- 
standing her love for show and splendour, which was ex- 
cessive, she was at heart a stingy woman, and upon all 
occasions contrived to make money go as far as possible. 

The Marchioness would not condescend to ask Miss 
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Angerston to japan a cabinet for her, but she expected 
that the governess would make the offer ; and then her 
Ladyship intended to receive it in such a manner, as 
would show, that she considered that she was conferring 
instead of receiving a favour, and thus prevent any ex- 
pectation of a return. Miss Angerston had not listen- 
ed to the praises bestowed on her work without under- 
standing their meaning; but as the Marchioness would 
not condescend to ask, she would not condescend to offer. 

'What a very beautiful cabinet this is, Miss Angerston,^ 
observed Lord Francis, as he was examining with his glass 
the beauty of the japanning ; ' the work is so exquisitely 
minute, I quite wonder at your patience. I am sure you 
would not have taken such infinite trouble, unless for a 
very dear friend.' 

' I scarcely think I should, had it not been for a very 
dear friend.' 

' These words were uttered by Cordelia in a melancholy 
tone of voice, which beat upon Thurnham's ear. He 
well knew how destitute she was of relations, and he had 
no reason to think that now she had many friends. He 
thought her words seemed to imply, 'my only friend.' 
An instant change came over Thurnham's thoughts and 
feelings. Cordelia's forlorn situation forced itself upon 
his imagination, and he felt that he compassionated her 
most sincerely. With this feeling he now advanced to 
the table, under the pretence of examining the cabinet, 
but in fact, that he might have an opportunity of speak- 
ing to Cordelia. The Earl then looked at the beautiful 
cabinet, drew out one little drawer after another, and 
made some observations in its praise, to which Miss An- 
gerston seemed inattentive. His Lordship then addressed 
a few words to her, but she was occupied looking over 
some verses which Olendower had given her to read, and 
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said very little in reply. When she had finished reading 
the verses, instead of evincing any inclination to converse 
with Thuraham, she crossed to the other end of the room 
where Glendower, much to the satisfaction of the Mar- 
chioness, was playing ecartS with the Lady Letitia, to 
return the verses to him. Thurnham^s eye followed Cor- 
delia, and with a feeling of great dissatisfaction, he saw 
her with apparent pleasure enter into conversation with 
Glendower. He returned to the seat he had left, think- 
ing how strange it was, that one for whom he felt so 
much, should have no love for him. The bitter feeling 
came across his mind, that if he were to oflFer, he might 
be accepted, as his father had been by his wife, not for Am- 
self, but for his station. Hastily rising from his chair he 
rang the bell, and when the summons was answered, desir- 
ed that immediately four post horses might be ordered from 
Whyford, for his carriage, at seven o'clock the next morning. 

' Thumham,' said his mother, who at all times evinced 
a laudable disposition to economy, ' you forget the lateness 
of the hour, and the distance to Whyford. I think you 
had better not send there to-night, but take your own 
horses the first stage in the morning.' 

^ There is time enough to send to-night,' his Lordship 
replied with a smile, for he well knew that his mother 
considered the expense of the horses, far more than the 
trouble the sending for them would occasion. ' I never 
think I am on my journey,' he continued, ' so long as I 
have my own horses; therefore, if a messenger does not go 
now to Whyford, he must, before it is light in the morning.' 

^ If you will have post horses, Thurnham, you may as 
well send for them to-night,' answered her ladyship, who 
was not like her son, a despiser of petty economy. 

As it was Thurnham's intention to depart at an early 
hour the next morning, he said that he would then wish 
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them farewell and good night at the same time^ as he 
had some arrangements to make before his intended 
journey. When he approached Glendower to shake hands^ 
he said, ^I shall expect Glendower that you will fre- 
quently write to me, and be sure and fill your letters 
with all the news you can coUfect/ 

' Or invent Thumham, that will do as well ; for you 
will not be able to distinguish one from the other/ replied 
Glendower, with his accustomed pleasantry. 

Thumham was now passing on, when, as if perceiving 
Cordelia for the first time, he turned half round, and 
with a bow said, 'good night. Miss Angerston.^ His 
farewell was returned with sufficient distance of manner, 
and he left the room. 

Cordelia felt extremely mortified at what she consider- 
ed very haughty treatment. She fixed her eyes on the 
ground, they were suffused with tears. ' As a gentle- 
man^s daughter,' she said to herself, ' I surely deserve 
to be treated rather more as an equal. I have suffered 
many affronts, and have many more to suffer ; but the 
happiness of a noble mind is always in its own keeping. 
Is it fitting, that a being destined for an eternal exis- 
tence should think the trifling mortifications of this life 
so very grievous ? ' Such thoughts as the foregoing in 
some degree restored Cordelia's tranquillity. But phi- 
losophy was so mingled with her rehgion, that she did 
not with heartfelt earnestness look up to the heavens for 
support. She was in part consoled by the idea, that 
Lord Thumham was to leave Hereford-Lacy the next 
morning. 

When the Earl found himself alone, he felt much in- 
clined to self-dissatisfaction. ' Is it any wonder,' he re- 
peated, ^ that Cordelia should be cold and distant to me, 
when I treat her at times with the hauteur of this even- 
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ing. Even if I had no feeling of partiality for her, yet 
she deserves to be treated with kindness, and not as she 
is, with heartless pride aiid neglect by ns all, with the 
exception of Glendower. I know what opinion she en- 
tertains of the treatment she receives here, and of those 
who so conduct themselves towards her. She has been 
crushed by the hand of adversity, and now we basely 
would crush her still more with our pride. But her mind 
rises superior to the trifling distinctions of this life, which 
raise one person so much above another. Can I think 
thus of her, and yet be so unkind ! But it is now too 
late.^ ^It is not too late,^ he added, as the thought 
crossed his mind, that he would again join the family 
circle, bid farewell to all a second time, and thus make 
some reparation to Cordeha for his neglect. 

Occupied with these thoughts, Thurnham descended 
the staircase, and, before he was aware, met Cordelia, who 
was passing on ; but he stopped her, and began to say 
something, he scarcely knew what. However, it had re- 
ference to the weather, and the length of his intended 
journey the next day. Cordelia made one or two sUght 
remarks in reply, and proceeded up another stair. 

Thurnham said a few words more, and then made an 
advance towards shaking hands ; which however was not 
observed by Cordeha. He then, with evident embarras- 
ment, made another observation on that never faiUng topic 
the weather, and extended his hand with kindness of 
manner, saying, ' We shall not, Miss Angerston, meet 
again for a very long time.^ 

The proffered hand was very coldly received by Corde- 
lia. Why Thurnham should be so condescending now, 
when he had been so distant a few minutes before, much 
astonished her ; and she quickly passed on. 

Thurnham again joined the family, and to his mortifi- 
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action^ he beard his mother accusing Cordelia in no very 
gentle terms^ of incivility, and want of respect. ^ I never 
in my life/ her Ladyship eontiniied, ' met with a young 
woman so disobliging, and I may say disrespectful, as she 
is. Miss Angerston must be aware, that as I so much 
admire her cabinet, I should of course like to have a 
similar one ; but she did not sufficiently know her place 
to make the offer.' 

' If you wish so much, mamma, for such a cabinet,^ said 
Lord Francis, ^ why do you scruple to ask Miss Angerston 
to japan one for you ? I am sure I would not/ 

' Do you imagine, Francis,^ his mother replied, ^ that I 
would scruple to ask a governess to do anything I pleased. 
No ! I assure you, that my delicacy is not so excessive. 
But I will not flatter Miss Angerston so far, as to seem 
to think her japan work worth asking for. Besides, if 
you ask such people for anything, they expect so much 
in return, that even if one gives them ten times as much 
as their present is worth, they will scarcely be satisfied.^ 

A strong expression of displeasure crossed Thumham^s 
features, as he listened to his mother^s unamiable senti- 
ments. He was, however, no stranger to the meanness 
and worldliness of her mind upon all occasions. He 
thought with deep regret, that Cordelia was under the 
control of such a woman, who had not one feeling in 
unison with her own. From the state of his mother^s 
mind towards her, he almost expected, that before his 
return, some difference would take place between them, 
which would occasion her to leave the family. If Miss 
Angerston went to a more comfortable home, he 
thought he shoidd not regret the circumstance of her de- 
parture : but she might change, and yet not be better 
off; for he believed that governesses were treated much 
the same in all families. If she left Hereford-Lacy during 
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his absence, he might never see' her again> perhaps not 
even know where she was. The probability of this cir- 
cumstance made Thumham exceedingly regret that he 
had appeared so unkind, the last time he had been in her 
company and that she had reason to retain the same 
opinion of him as of the rest of the family. These 
thoughts, which occupied his mind for a long time, gave 
him much uneasiness, for as he entertained an exalted 
opinion of Cordelia, be was very unwilling that she 
should think unworthily of himself. 

At an early hour the next morning, Thumham was 
ready for his journey, and was just finishing a hasty 
breakfast, as he intended to get another on the road at 
his accustomed time, when he inquired of his valet^ what 
were the books which he had placed in the carriage ? 
The Hst was given, which was found to be incomplete, 
and an instant search was directed for the required 
volumes. Thurnham was one of those persons, who 
have very little disposition either to punctuality or exact- 
ness, and unfortunately Mr. RawUnson had as sUght a 
propensity to the above named qualities, as his lord ; in 
consequence, something or other was always going astray ; 
sometimes of great, sometimes of little importance, but 
always something which was then wanted. 

After some delay all the books were collected, but one : 
unfortunately that one was particularly wanted ; so much 
so, that Thurnham thought he required it more than all 
the others, and must delay, that a search might be made 
for the missing volume. 

When any person is leaving home at a very early hour, 
it is generally the case, that the sleeping members of the 
family, are needlessly disturbed. It was so at Hereford- 
Lacy, on the morning in question ; for there was scarcely 
a person who was not awoke by the hasty shutting of 
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doors^ the quick saccession of footsteps along the corri- 
dors^ and the oft repeated question^ which was seldom 
satisfactorily answered, of — 'Have you found the book ? ' 
When one is up oneself, it is a common error to imagine, 
that it is time for every one else to be stirring likewise ; 
therefore we seldom are concerned about the noise we 
occasion. 

As Thumham had finished his breakfast, he had 
nothing else to do than to help in the search which was 
making for the stray book. As a place in which it might 
possibly be found, he searched Glendower's dressing room, 
where his lordship found it ; though not until he had made 
considerable noise, by the opening and shutting of drawers, 
the hasty removal of books and boxes, without the cere- 
mony of replacing them in the most gentle manner. 
Glendower had been asked repeatedly, ' Do you know were 
it is ? Have you lately seen the book ? ' but the same 
provoking answer of ignorance had been always returned. 
Although he knew that he had been reading some of 
Thumham^s books only a few days before, yet he would 
not trouble himself to recollect, whether the volume 
then in request was one of them. 

Cordelia had distinctly heard Thumham*s voice; for 
persons who are in a hurry seldom speak in a low tone. 
She listened, until his voice was heard no longer ; she 
then listened for another sound, the turning of his chariot 
wheels. Minute after minute passed away, but she heard 
them not ; at last, after the suspense of a quarter of an 
hour, the rapid driving from the door convinced her that 
Lord Thumham was gone. During the journey, the 
EarPs thoughts were engaged in the consideration, whether 
he had formed a wise or a foolish resolution. He could 
not but think that he had concluded without reason, that 
CordeUa had no regard for him ; she might or she might 
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not^ for as yet lie had not endeavoured to ascertain her 
sentiments. Then, as he was not convinced that she 
would marry him from interested motives, was he consul- 
ting his own happiness by relinquishing her entirely on 
account of family pride ? This was a question which he 
found very difficult to answer. And before it was de- 
cided, Thumham found himself at Paris. 
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' If we know ourselyes, we shall remember the condescension, benignity, 
ftnd loye, that is due to inferiors/— Mason on sblf-knowlbdob. 

« 

' My dear Emma/ said the Marquis, as he entered the 
room where Lady Northendon was sitting at work, a few 
days after Thurnham's departure, 'something very 
strange must have happened; for we have just met 
Dr. De Clifford and his daughter, and they would scarcely 
speak to us. I think^ Emma, that you must have given 
them offence ; for I am sure neither Francis nor I have 
done so.^ 

The Marchioness felt quite happy, to hear this account 
so entirely to her wishes. She expressed to her lord 
great astonishment, at being told of such very unbe- 
coming conduct in the rector and his daughter. And 
gave it as her opinion, that the best way to proceed 
would be, not to take any notice of their behaviour, but 
to allow them to be offended or not, as they pleased. 
' It is an excellent thing,' her ladyship continued, with a 
smile of contempt, ' for such people to be offended with 
their superiors for nothing.' 

* It is not the best way to take no notice,' the kind 
Marquis replied, ' I have known good Dr. De Clifford for 
thirty years without ever having had a quarrel with him, 
and I am not going to disagree now. But I will make 
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it up with him, whatever is the cause of their shyness 
with us. Francis says, that he has not done anything to 
oflFend them, and that he will know the reason from them- 
selves.' 

This communication rather startled the Marchiones8> 
as she had hoped, that the offence which the De Clifford's 
had justly taken at her rudeness, would have been of long 
continuance. She now endeavoured, but without avail, 
to persuade her lord to let it pass unobserved. 

* Francis,' said Lord Northendon to his son, who at 
this instant entered the library, ^ your mother does not 
know the cause of the De Cliffords' shyness with us. It 
is very strange ; when hitherto we have always been on 
friendly terms.' 

As his lordship made this observation, Francis Hereford 
fixed his eyes on his mother, whose countenance evi- 
dently expressed confusion. Her ladyship now finding 
herself called upon to say 8omething> replied with as- 
sumed indifference. ^ It is really very singular what those 
people can mean ; but it is often the case that persons 
like those De Cliffords, who have never been in society> 
take such a narrow view of things, that they imagine 
that every one who is above them intends to insult them ] 
and then, to maintain their own dignity, they think it 
necessary to take offence. But now that I think of it,' 
she continued, with a forced smile, ^ it is possible, that 
they may be offended with me. I think I told you, Francis, 
how very absurd Miss De Clifford's behaviour was one 
day last summer, when I called at the Rectory. Really, 
her conduct was so very unbecoming a person in her 
station, that it was impossible for me not to be provoked 
with her. I believe I left the room rather abruptly. I 
am sure Miss AngerstOn must have been astonished to 
see me treated with such impertinence.' 

G 5 
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^ It is not a little astonishing/ replied Lord Francis 
calmly^ who had not given much credence to what he 
had heard from his mother* ' that if Miss De Clifford is 
so very presuming, I should not have perceived her 
impertinence. Last autumn I was frequently at the Rec- 
tory, and all the family treated me with kindness and at- 
tention j as they have been to me, so shall I be to them/ 

^ You are quite in the right, Francis/ observed his 
father, ^ always be on terms with people. Never quarrel 
about trifles,^ it either shows great pride or little sense. 
I think, Emma, you must have made some mistake, for if 
Miss De Clifford had inttntionally been rude to you, 
she would have been the same to Francis ; she certainly 
would not be inclined to treat you with less respect than 
him; therefore, you must have imagined it all. But, 
that we may be friends again with them, I will call at 
the Rectory to-morrow, and tell Dr. De Clifford, that a 
foolish difference has taken place between you and his 
daughter ; but that I am come to shake hands and to hope 
that all may be forgotten. Francis,^ his lordship con- 
tinued, ^ you had better call along with me.' 

* I shall be very happy, my lord, to call at the Rectory 
with you,' was the reply, ^ for I have a great regard for 
the old doctor, and would not for the world have any dis- 
agreement with him. Ever since the De Cliffords' return 
from Brighton, it has been unpleasant to me to meet them ; 
for I confess I am too nervous to encounter those, who 
have reason to be offended either with myself or my family.' 

Lady Northendon now remonstrated against the pre- 
meditated visit, but without effect; for neither father 
nor son could understand the advantage that was to 
accrue from quarrelling with the De Cliffords. 

The next morning, the poor Marchioness heard Lord 
Francis ask his father, if he should drive him in his phae- 
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ton to the Rectory ! Her ladysliip watched their return 
with some impatience^ their drive or their visit must have 
been long, they were so late returning. She began now 
to fear the downfall of all her hopes with regard to her 
son, being no stranger to the natural pride of his dis- 
position ; (which, to her dispraise, be it spoken, she had 
ever most carefully cultivated ;) and therefore on this ac- 
count she was the more alarmed, as she reasonably feared 
that he wished to be on good terms with the De Cliffords 
from a more, powerful motive than mere friendliness. 

When the Marquis and his son returned from their 
drive, the first words Lady Northendon heard were, 
^ Well, Emma, all friends again. We are very glad that 
we called on the De Cliffords. And as we go from home 
next Monday, I begged of them to dine with us to-day, 
(because they are engaged for to-morrow,) as I thought 
you would be glad to be friends again.' 

The Marchioness, who was quite unprepared for this un- 
welcome announcement, and could not sufficiently conceal 
her displeasure, asked whether the invited guests had 
accepted the invitation. Lord Francis, who had not been 
unobservant of his mother^s displeased countenance, gave 
her information on this point, by saying, ' Dr. De Clif- 
ford and his daughter will dine with us j but Mrs. De 
Clifford declines on account of the night air.* 

The Marquis now left the room, but his son remained 
with her ladyship, who was too angry to enter into conver- 
sation. She was considering how she was to pass the 
evening with Miss De Clifford, their circle was so miserably 
small; only herself, her husband, and son; for unfor- 
tunately Glendower was absent, and there were no visitors 
in the house. ^ Would it be advisable or not, to have 
Miss Angerston at dinner ? * was a question she asked 
herself. At first she thought her company might be some 
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belief; but then she feared that Miss De Clifford^ after 
the uncivil treatment which she had experienced^ might 
be so very haughty, that probably she should only be 
showing herself oflf in a contemptuous point of view 
before the governess, and that consequently it would be 
hiore expedient to have her without such a witness. The 
Marchioness was debating this important point in her 
own mind, when her son said to her, in his usual calm 
tone. ^ We saw all the De CUflFords this morning, and 
We made them a long visit. As we were going to the 
Rectory, I told my father to ask them to dine with us 
to-day ; and therefore, as I am the cause of their coming, 
if they should be treated with disdain, I shall think my- 
self doubly called upon to be civil and attentive to them ; 
and shall be far more so, than otherwise I should con- 
sider it necessary to be.^ 

On the impulse of the moment, his mother was going 
to accuse him of admiring Miss De Clifford, and to tell 
him> that she had discovered his motive for inviting the 
Rectory family* But a little consideration told her lady- 
ship, that such an accusation might be injudicious j for as 
he had never avowed any partiality for Miss De Clifford, 
it might be premature, and do more harm than good. 
She therefore said very little in reply, as if the subject 
were not worthy of a thought. 

Lord Francis soon afterwards remarked, that it was 
dressing time, and left the room. The Marchioness now 
looked at her watch, and found that her son was rather 
soon in proceeding to his dressing-room. Every trifle 
confirmed her suspicions ; she either thought that he was 
going to pay more than usual attention to his toilette, 
which she considered rather ominous, or else, that he 
expected the De Cliffords some time before the dinner 
hour, and wished to be ready to receive them* The in» 
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stant this idea found entrance into Lady Northendon^d 
mind, she laid aside her work and went to dress, as she 
was determined to be as soon in the drawing room as her 
son. She had the satisfaction of finding that she had 
been sufficiently expeditious, for she had to wait some 
time before Lord Francis made his appearance. When 
he entered the saloon, neither said anything ; each seemed 
to know the thoughts of the other, and mother and son 
appeared aware, that there was displeasure on both sides. 
The Marchioness was much alarmed at the frank manner, 
in which her son had declared, that he had in fact in- 
vited the De Cliffords. Such a proceeding she considered 
as an act of disobedience, and for a moment thought of 
lecturing him thereon. However, she had the prudence 
to refrain from doing so, well knowing that he was one, 
who might be led^ but would never be driven. 

The silence had continued so long, that neither felt 
disposed to commence conversation. At last, the driving 
of a carriage was heard, and, ^ There they are ! ^ escaped 
from Lord Francis, who then left his seat, and stood 
leaning with his arm on the mantel-piece as if in deep 
thought. When unfortunately, his elbow come in contact 
with a beautiful glass basket, which fell down and was 
broken. His lordship however seemed scarcely conscious 
of the mischief which he had occasioned, and without 
troubling himself to pick up the fragments of the once 
pretty basket, he walked away. Not so the Marchioness, 
for, when aware of the accident, she employed herself 
in gathering up the pieces of glass, as it gave her a happy 
opportunity of not observing when her visitors were 
announced. 

Lord Francis advanced, and received them with kind- 
ness ; as he was speaking to Flora De Clifford, his mother, 
with affected civility of manner, shook hands with Dr. 
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De Clifford. Fortunately, at this instant Lord Northen* 
don entered, and approaching his guests at the same time 
with his wife, the latter, without any thing pointed, 
escaped the awkwardness of having her hand coldly re- 
ceived by Miss De Clifford, which she had some reason 
to think would have been her reception. 

As Francis Hereford surveyed Flora De Clifford, he 
thought he had never seen her look so beautiful as at that 
moment. She was dressed in mourning, which was to 
her peculiarly becoming, for she was exquisitely fair. 
She appeared more than usually serious ; it might be. 
Lord Francis thought, that she did not like the visit ; 
but he certainly thought, she was more than usually in- 
teresting. 

The general expression of Flora De Clifford's lovely 
countenance, was thoughtful and pensive: her spirits 
were cheerful, but seldom what are called ^ high.' The 
turn of her mind was noble and independent ; she was 
entirely free from that vulgar admiration for rank and 
riches, which is ever the accompaniment of a common 
mind. She tried to judge others as she judged herself, 
without any regard to outward circumstances. Of riches, 
she knew that she had more than a sufficiency ; but to 
dignity of station or descent, she knew she had no claim. 
But on these accounts she was far from esteeming herself 
the less ; for her mind was too truly noble, to value others 
the more, or herself the less, on account of circumstances 
beyond our control. Miss De Clifford was willing to 
acknowledge merit, or to detect meanness in whatever 
station it came under her observation ; for not a spark of 
envy existed in her generous mind towards those who 
were above her, nor a feeling of pride or unkindness, 
towards those beneath her in rank. Her beauty was 
great ; for she had dark, brilHant eyes, fine features, and 
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a noble^ graceful figure. She was not insensible to her 
personal advantages^ neither was she vain of their pos- 
session. The elegance of her mind formed her manners^ 
which were peculiarly graceful^ and when she pleased^ ex- 
ceedingly fascinating. She was a lovely specimen of all 
the moral virtues ; but she was not renewed in the spirit 
of her mind ; therefore, her perfections were the growth 
of the sandy soil of plilosophy, and natural disposition. 

Lady Northendon had placed herself near Dr. De 
Clifford, as she wished to have little neighbourhood with 
his daughter. The Marquis was engaged in conversation 
with Miss De Clifford, and Lord Francis had only two 
employments, to contemplate and think of Flora De 
Clifford, until the announcement of dinner. 

The time spent at the repast he thought very stupid. 
His mother was evidently acting a part ; her feelings and 
manners, he well knew, were at complete variance. This 
grieved him not a Uttle ; for within the last hour he had 
decided, that the object of his admiration might become 
Lady Francis Hereford, if such should be her pleasure. 

When in the drawing-room. Flora De Clifford took a 
chair at one side of the fire, and the Marchioness thought 
herself quite near enough to her guest at the other side. 
After a little conversation, her ladyship complained of a 
bad headache, which she said she had had the whole day. 
This explanation was to account for her being stupid the 
rest of the evening. She then, half reclining on a chaise 
longue, only every now and then condescended to utter 
a few words. She was however much provoked at the 
indifference with which she was regarded by Miss De 
Clifford, who did not even seem to consider her worthy 
of being treated with pride ; but treated her with that 
easy indifference, with which we are apt to regard a 
person we see for the first time, and who, from what we 
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have seen^ and from what we know of her^ we have no 
desire to meet again. 

The Ladies Hereford soon made their appearance. Of 
Lady Letitia, who was haughty in her demeanour, in 
consequence of her mamma's instructions. Miss De 
Chfibrd took little notice ; but she talked to the youngest 
girl, who pleased her exceedingly. She thought with 
regret of the many mortifications Miss Angerston must 
experience, from the pride of the Marchioness, and from 
the seclusion to which she was doomed. 

' How little deserving I shall be of better fortune, if I 
do not show her every attention in my power ! * This 
thought was passing through Flora's mind when Lord 
Francis joined them ; as he well knew his mother and her 
guest would soon have had enough of each other's society. 

When he entered, the marchioness discovered that her 
headache was sufficiently well to allow her to open her 
lips with much animation. But her son^ observing that 
Miss De Clifibrd permitted them to have all the conversa- 
tion to themselves, very justly concluded that his mother 
had not been very courteous to her, notwithstanding her 
civility at dinner. Much displeased at this thought, he 
directed his conversation to Miss De Cliflford, who 
seemed but little inclined to converse with him. She was 
thinking of the petty tyranny exercised in that house 
towards one of her own age and sex, who had been re- 
duced from affluence to dependence. 

Miss De Cliflford talked in a listless manner, and 
allowed Lord Francis to find all the conversation. This 
indiflFerence of manner, he did not construe unfavourably 
to himself, but solely attributed it to his mother's pre- 
vious haughty behaviour, and also to her pride that 
evening. This supposition only made him the more at- 
tentive; and he had the satisfaction of perceiving, that 
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although Flora was less agteeable than ttsual^ yet that the 
more he talked^ the more she seemed inclined to do so. 

The Marchioness^ finding that the evening was passing 
oflF very heavily, requested her daughter to give them 
some music. Lady Letitia compUed, but her performance 
not satisfying her mamma, who said to her, ^ My dear 
Letitia, perhaps you would like to play a duett. Will 
you send for Miss Angerston ? ^ 

When the message was brought to Cordelia, she was 
very glad to join the circle in the saloon, as it would give 
her an opportunity of becoming better acquainted with 
Miss De CliflFord. When she made her appearance. Miss 
De Clifford advanced with great kindness of manner to 
shake hands with her ; and then they sat down on a sofa, 
and entered into conversation. This behaviour on the part 
of Flora, was not very pleasing to Lord Francis, who 
considered it was beneath the dignity of the future 
Lady Francis Hereford^ to be on such friendly terms with 
a governess. As long as she was thus engaged, he re- 
mained at a distance, lamenting her want of pride, of 
which quality, judging by her behaviour to his mother, 
he had not supposed her deficient. When Cordelia com- 
menced playing the duett with his sister, he renewed his 
conversation with Miss De Clifford, who was, or pre- 
tended to be, very attentive to the music. She was well 
aware, that it was pride which had kept him at a distance 
during her conversation with Miss Angerston ; despising 
such littleness of mind, she made her the subject of her 
discourse ; and when she had gained all the information 
from his Lordship that he was able to give, she made a few 
remarks relative to music, and then went to the piano- 
forte, and stood, talking to Cordelia as opportunity offered. 

As Francis Hereford could not converse with Miss De 
Clifford, he placed himself where he could admire her ; 
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but he was so little pleased with her deportment^ that he 
was scarcely sorry when Dr. De Clifford's carriage was 
announced. However^ not wishing that Flora should 
continue her reserve to him^ he offered his arm^ to con- 
duct her out of the room, and even condescended to put 
on her shawl. On his return to the drawing-room, he 
had the pleasure of hearing his father say, ^ I think Miss 
De Clifford is the most beautiful girl I ever saw; it is very 
strange I never admired her so much as I have this evening. 
'Francis^' continued the old Marquis, 'what do you 
think of her?' 

This was a question the Marchioness was not very well 
pleased with her Lord for asking, and she endeavoured 
to turn the conversation, but without effect, for her son 
would talk of Miss De Clifford. 

'I am very glad, Francis/ observed his father, 'that 
we are again friends with the De Cliffords, for I am sure 
Thumham would be much displeased at any quarrel ; and 
I am glad he knows nothing of the cause.* 

' Yes, I am very glad we are now on friendly terms/ 
the son replied with an expressive smile. 

Cordelia said, that Miss De Clifford had asked her to ac- 
company her the next day to see the ruins of Bramhall 
Castle, and on her return to dine at the Rectory ; and 
that she had accepted the invitation^ as the Marchioness 
had no objection. 

' If you are fond of historical association^ I think, Miss 
Angerston, the ruins will interest you,' observed Lord 
Francis. 

Cordelia said, ancient buildings, whether in ruins or 
not| always interested her ; and she inquired the distance 
to Bramhall. 

' It is about eight miles distant/ replied the Mar- 
quis ; who kindly added, ' I hope you may enjoy the 
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drive. Miss Angerston. At what hour do you go with 
Miss De Clifford?' 

' Thank you, my Lord, for your kind wish. We are 
to set out at eleven o'clock/ Cordelia replied ; and then 
said to herself as she left the room, * The kind Marquis 
little knows how much pleasure his good-natured wish 
for my enjoyment, has given to one who has no person 
to enter into her joys or sorrows.' 

The following morning, as the Marchioness was endea- 
vouring to talk her favourite son into a good temper with 
herself, she observed that a smile of satisfaction over- 
spread his countenance as he looked out of the window ; 
and then, without speaking, he instantly left the room. 
Her Ladyship, surprised at this not very important cir- 
cumstance, the reader will probably say, went towards the 
window, anxious to discover the cause ; when the mystery 
was dissolved — Dr. De Clifford's carriage was approaching 
the house. Lady Northendon's anger was instantly 
aroused, but fortunately was soon appeased, when, on a 
nearer view, she perceived there was no person inside the 
conveyance. ^ He will be disappointed ! ' she said with 
malicious pleasure ; ' he is gone to see that Miss De 
Clifford. I wonder that* Francis has not more of my 
^irit ; but I must do something to prevent his atten- 
tions.' 

These thoughts occupied the Marchioness until her 
son's return. Lord Francis, upon leaving his mother, had 
directly proceeded to the entrance-hall, in the full ex- 
pectation of seeing Flora De Clifford. He knew she 
would not alight j but as he was just going out, he 
should have the opportunity of speaking to her. The 
carriage stopped, the bell was rung, and as the door was 
opened. Lord Francis made his appearance; but how 
great was his disappointment when he discovered that 
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Miss De Clifford was not there ! The footnlan said that 
the carriage h^d been sent for Miss Angerston, who was 
immediately informed that it wad waiting for her. 
Lord Francis remained until he saw Cordelia^ as he now 
considered her more worthy of respect since she had at- 
tracted the notice of Miss De Clifford. He conversed 
with her for a few moments, and then returned to his 
mother, saying, as he entered the room, ' How very good 
natured it is in Miss De Clifford, to send for Miss An- 
gerston to take a drive with her.* 

' Very good natured indeed ! ^ repeated her Ladyship 
with contempt ; ^ I confess I can see no good nature in it ; 
for Miss De Clifford must be aware that Miss Angerston 
is her superior/ 

This last observation was sadly too much for Francis 
Hereford to endure, and he replied with indignant im- 
petuosity, ^ Miss De Clifford's superior ! a governess Miss 
De Clifford's superior ! I think it is very condescending in 
her to take notice of Miss Angerston. I wonder she is 
so very kind ; its speaks volumes in favour of her amia- 
bility of disposition.' 

' I certainly think that it evidences that she has very 
little spirit, to visit with the governess of a family, who 
are above being on more than speaking terms with herself. 
But what is to be expected from low, mean people ! Poor 
Dr. De Clifford is a very good man, and he has got 
on remarkably well, indeed wonderfully well, considering 
his very low origin. And his daughter, if she had 
not a due portion of low blood in her veins, might 
I should think select a more suitable companion. But 
low blood is always accompanied with a low mind; I 
am sure I never found it otherwise. However, what is 
to be expected from the grand-daughter of a grocer ! It 
is impossible but she must consider that Miss Angerston 
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is paying her a compliment by associating with her. I 
am sure my governess thinks so ; for one day she was 
talking of the low origin of Dr. De Clifford, and remark- 
ing how much he had raised himself in the world, as he had 
been such a very mean person. I am certain Miss An- 
gerston has too much pride to make a friend of the grand- 
daughter of a little grocer, if she had other society ; but 
as she has not, she will receive Miss De Clifford's civility.' 

The feelings of Francis Hereford during his mother's 
observations may be easily imagined, and therefore 
it is needless to describe them. With his colour, we 
must confess, rather higher than usual, he replied with 
much excitement, that it was quite absurd to consider 
who a person's grandfather was, that it was only neces- 
sary to consider how she herself ranked in the scale of 
society ! Miss De Clifford, on account of her beauty, 
large fortune, and the truly respectable station of her 
father, is received on intimate terms by the first famihes in 
the county. Then,' his Lordship continued in no very 
pleasant tone, ' if, mother, you thought it necessary to 
exclude from your acquaintance every person whose grand- 
father or grandmother had been in humble life, I am 
convinced, if all were known, you would not visit with 
half the Peerage.' 

Her son's reply rather astonished the Marchioness, who 
was commencing a sharp retort, when happily at this 
moment Lord Northendon entered, and thus the angry 
discussion was interrupted. 

Cordelia had a very agreeable drive with Miss De Clif- 
ford ; and they were mutually much pleased. Flora re- 
solved to see Miss Angerston frequently, and to show her 
much kind attention. After they had duly examined the 
ancient ruins, and Cordelia had made a sketch, as a me- 
mento of her visit, they retraced their steps to the Inn. 
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Here they unexpectedly met Mr. Lawlingfcurd^ who was 
assisting his daughter^ a child of seven years of age^ to 
alight from her pony. She was a pretty Uttle girl^ and 
equipped exactly Uke a woman. 

After speaking to Miss De Clifford^ Mr. Lawlingford 
said to CordeUa, ' I think^ Miss Angerston, that we have 
had the pleasure of meeting before in this wide worlds 
and that at no very distant period. Did you come from 
Hereford-Lacy this morning ? I must introduce my little 
girl to you. Come here^ Augusta^ my love^ and go through 
the ceremony of introduction.' 

Cordelia inquired of the child^ if she had seen the 
Castle ruins ! 

* Oh dear yes ! ' her papa replied, ' Augusta has seen 
them more than once. I assure you. Miss Angerston, 
her head is full of historic lore connected with yonder old 
walls.' 

Miss De Clifford now invited Mr. LawUngford to join 
them at luncheon. 

' Thank you for your consideration. Miss De Clifford ; 
but let me tell you, this Uttle lady has dined, and I have 
had my noon-day repast. You seem to think we have 
been early in the field ; but I teach my child never to 
mind hours ; therefore she is ready for her meals whenever 
convenient. And as I wished to leave home early this 
morning, she had her dinner at the good old hour of 
twelve of the clock. However, as our business is not very 
urgent, if you will not object to our company, we will 
remain during your repast.' 

When they entered the parlour at the Inn, they found 
it totally unfurnished with those things styled ' eatables.' 

^ Are you certain that you can obtain anything to ap- 
pease your hunger. Miss De Clifford, at this hotel ? for it 
has ever been my opinion that the manger and hayloft 
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are better provided than the larder. You have. Miss An- 
gerstoD, lost Lord Thumham at Hereford-Lacy/ contin- 
ued Mr. Lawlingford, who was an incessant talker ; ' his 
departure was rather sudden, was it not ? For when I 
saw him the other day, he did not mention that he pur- 
posed to take wing for the continent. I wonder what 
takes him to Paris, for he is not a man much given up to 
the frivolities of this wicked world ; and at this season 
of the year, in my opinion, it is the most dismal of all 
dismal places/ 

Cordelia replied that Lord Thumham had gone to Paris 
on account of his fractured arm, which he thought had 
been badly set. 

' Oh ! true, Thumham met with an accident, by which 
he broke his arm. I wonder how he managed that mis- 
hap ; for he is a quick, clever sort of man, that generally 
contrives better than most people to keep out of harm^s 
way. However, I think he might have held our English 
skill in higher estimation than he appears to have done ; 
and have been assured that arms as valuable as his have 
been set in Town. I confess, if my arm were broken in 
ten places, nothing should take me to a French surgeon ; 
for I remember three or four years since I met with a 
slight accident when abroad, and I was treated with so 
Uttle humanity, that I almost despaired of seeing England 
again.^ 

As Cordelia had no desire to make Lord Thumham the 
subject of their conversation, she introduced another 
topic ; and shortly afterwards Miss De Clifford ordered 
her carriage to return home. As Mr. Lawlingford was 
bidding her farewell, he said, ' To-morrow I must go to 
Whyford to attend the Sessions ; and. Miss De Clifford, 
if you will ask me to dine at the Rectory to-day, and 
give me lodging for the night, I will not refuse you/ 
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There was only one reply to give to the above singular 
manner of invitation, and that answer was given. It 
was arranged that Mr. Lawlingford should ride home 
with his daughter, and then follow the carriage to Dr. 
De Clifford's. 

Cordelia was very much pleased with Mr. Lawlingford's 
manners, and she thought she would much rather be in 
his family than at Hereford-Lacy, as Lord Glendower 
had mentioned to her the wish he had expressed, that 
she should undertake the tuition of his daughter. How- 
ever, she quickly changed her opinion, when she heard 
Miss De Clifford's account of him, which concluded with 
these words, ' He is the least liked where he is the most 
known ; and the very reverse I may say of his wife. Mr. 
Lawlingford appears amiable and quiet ; whereas he is one 
of the most provoking and quairelsome men living. 
When I was staying last Autumn at Rossington Castle, 
the Lawlingfords were there, and I saw a great deal of 
them. Lord Francis Hereford dined with us one day, 
and I was surprised to observe that he scarcely spoke to 
Mr. Lawlingford, for at one time they were very in- 
timate. It was amusing, the manner in which he tried to 
provoke Lord Francis ; for he was continually addressing 
his conversation to him, as if determined to make him 
talk to him whether he would or not. But he always 
answered him with such a distant Mr, Lawlingfordy that 
it was quite laughable. I wondered at Lord Francis 
being so civil to Mrs. Lawlingford, who happened to sit 
next to him ; I am sure it was very amiable in him, and 
showed great good temper, when her husband was trying 
to annoy him.' 

' Mr. Lawlingford's manners are very agreeable, and he 
appears free from pride. You must allow him some 
merit,' Cordelia answered with a smile. 
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' If you think he is free from pride, I must tell you 
that you are much mistaken/ Miss De Clifford replied ; 
^ for he has as much pride, if not more than other people, 
although he does not always show it in exactly the same 
manner. His pride is so great, that he imagines himself to 
be of such immense consequence, that he does not care with 
whom he is intimate ; he thinks that he exalts them, but 
does not in the least degrade himself. There are some 
people of the name of Collins, who live near Hereford- \ 
Lacy : perhaps you have not heard of them, for they are 
quite in an under set. However they are very musical, 
and it pleases Mr. Lawlingford to hear them sing, and 
therefore he is intimate with them. I wonder he did 
not think of dining with them to-day, instead of honour- 
ing us with his company ; he would be as near Why- 
ford. This is one way in which he shows his pride ; and 
I confess, it has not much of my admiration. It is of 
no consequence to Mr. Lawlingford who you are, or what 
you are, for, if you take his fancy, he will be intimate with 
you so long as it is his pleasure ; and then, as soon as he 
is tired of your acquaintance, he will throw you off, and 
perhaps scarcely speak to you.' 

Cordelia was sufficiently acquainted with Mr. Lawling- 
ford's whimsical disposition, to make her think that in all 
probability she was as happy at Hereford-Lacy as she 
should be in his house ; she therefore relinquished the 
idea of going there. 
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* The oak strikes deeper, as its boughs 
By furious blasts are driven ; 
So life's vicissitudes the more 
Shall fix my thoughts on heaven/ 

For some weeks Cordelia and Miss De CliflFord were con- 
stantly together ; few days passed without their meeting. 
This intimacy was very displeasing to Lord Francis Here- 
ford, whose greatest foible was little pride. His natural 
disposition to hauteur had been greatly increased by the 
judicious instructions of his mother, who had upon all 
occasions endeavoured to impress him with the idea of 
his own importance ; particularly since she had observed 
his partiality for Miss De Clifford. However, all her 
efforts to make him despise Flora were of no avail, for 
he was resolved to make her Lady Francis Hereford, not- 
withstanding her ignoble descent. And ever since the 
day on which she dined at Hereford Lacy, he had fre- 
quently seen her, and paid her very marked attention, 

Thurnham had only been absent three weeks when the 
Marchioness was attacked by a severe illness, which, for 
some time, rendered her recovery doubtful. During her 
indisposition, Cordelia was frequently called upon to read 
to her ; for conversation was too fatiguing for her, and re- 
flection in such a state, to a worldly mind, is intolerable. 
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Lady Northendon had never considered this world as a 
school in which we are placed for a time, to prepare for 
heaven ; she had considered this life as a mere state of 
amusement and grandeur. When serious thoughts in- 
truded, she banished them as quickly as possible, con- 
sidering them as unwelcome visitors, which it was un- 
necessary to entertain before their due season ; — ^the time 
of sickness and old age. But when would a person of such 
a mind think herself irrecoverably sick ! or when consider 
herself old ! 

Miss Angerston was never desired to read a religious 
book, except on Sundays; but unasked, as she consi- 
dered it to be her duty, she read the appointed Psalms for 
the day, hoping that some of the many passages, which 
are adapted to the times of sickness and of death, might 
come home to the benighted mind of Lady Northendon. 
Often did Cordelia close the book with feelings of deep 
compassion, as she looked at the weak, emaciated woman 
before her, who seemed quite unconscious of the danger 
either of her body or soul. Yet sometimes, Cordelia thought 
that Lady Northendon had misgivings, for if she introdu- 
ced a serious subject, her ladyship would appear uncom- 
fortable, as if her mind were but ill at ease. But this 
feeling seemed only transient ; for immediately she would 
talk of dress, or of some other subject equally important, 
until exhausted. 

One day as Miss Angerston was reading to the invalid 
a Psalm, which she recollected having read to her father 
the day previous to his decease, the whole scene came 
so vividly to her imagination, that she could not restrain 
her tears. Her sadness was increased, when she looked 
at the miserable spectacle before her, of a woman, to all 
appearance on the verge of eternity, an eternity, alas ! for 
which she had made no preparation. ' Her whole life 
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has been given to the world/ thought Cordelia ; ' but 
what can that world wherein she trusts do for her now ? 
When she dies she can carry nothing away with her ; 
neither can her pomp follow her/ 

' What is the matter with you. Miss Angerston ? ' in- 
quired the poor Marchioness, as she raised her head and 
exerted herself to be heard. 'You think I am worse to- 
day, but I am not so ; Dr. Wilson said I was better.' 

Lord Francis now entered the apartment, and his 
mother exclaimed in an agitated manner, ' Francis, I will 
have no more reading ; Miss Angerston frightens me ; 
she thinks I am worse to-day, and is in tears ; but I am 
not, for I am much better.' 

The poor invalid after this exertion sank back ex- 
hausted on her pillow ; and Cordelia left the room. 

In the evening. Lord Francis mentioned to Miss An- 
gerston, that he thought the Marchioness was too ill to 
attend to reading, for that he had found her very much 
agitated in the morning; therefore, in his opinion it 
would be more advisable, not to read to her in her pre- 
sent weak state. Cordelia replied, that perhaps her 
ladyship did not like her to read to her, but might prefer 
a clergyman's doing so. 

' 1 know what you mean. Miss Angerston,' he replied, 
in a thoughtful manner ; the prospect of his mother's 
dissolution being present to his mind. He then continued : 
' Once or twice I have attempted to read the Bible to my 
mother, but I never can do so for any time without being 
much aflfected. I am so well aware of her danger, and 
know how faint are the hopes which her physicians en- 
tertain of her recovery, that I never can read to her on 
a serious subject for any time without feeling nervous. I 
wish my brother was here, for happily his nerves are 
much stronger. But it is impossible to send for him at 
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present, for the only chance my dear mother has of re- 
covery, consists in her being kept perfectly free from 
agitation. At the commencement of her illness, 1 told her 
that I intended to write to my brother to return ; but she 
was exceedingly averse to it, and said, that he would 
only, alarm her, and that she did not wish him to come 
home until she had recovered. Thurnham is not aware 
of her danger, because I dare not send for him, knowing 
the agitation it would cause the Marchioness j and 
besides, it would only make him miserable.' 

Cordelia was truly grieved, when she reflected on the 
probability of Lady Northendon closing her eyes on this 
world, without repentance and faith. And yet, at some 
time or other, said Cordelia to herself, she doubtless has 
resolved that she would think more of the world which is 
to come, and less of the follies and delights of this life. 
But how often is it, that the time in which we have planned 
to repent, never arrives I We have refused to dedicate 
our youth, our health, and our strength to God ; and He 
in scorn rejects us in the time of sickness and of death. 
Our old age and decrepitude we know the world will re- 
ject ; and therefore, we offer them to heaven. '^ But I will 
laugh at your calamity, I will mock when your fear 
cometh; " saith the Lord. 

For some days. Miss Angerston was much concerned 
respecting Lady Northendon's precarious state. With 
heartfelt satisfaction she heard from the physicians, that 
the crisis of the complaint was passed, and that they en- 
tertained sanguine hopes of her restoration to health. 
These hopes were happily soon realized, for she recovered 
rapidly. Miss Angerston not being a favourite with the 
Marchioness, her society was seldom desired; conse- 
quently, she was an unfrequent visitor to the invalid's 
dressing-room. One day when she went to see the Mar- 
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chioness^ she found Letitia reading aloud a foolish story 
out of a magazine. Cordelia sat down, but not to listen. 
She reflected on the melancholy instance before her, of a 
life devoted to vanity, and what is called pleasure ; and 
of the real insignificance of the honours and riches of this 
transitory state of existence. 'The days of life, she thought, 
' are soon told,' and then of what importance is it to any of 
us, whether we'have been high or low, rich or poor ! The 
only question which will then be important is, '^ whether 
we have served the Lord, or whether we have served him 
not.*' At that moment, Cordelia felt, as if she disdained 
to long for the honours and riches of this life ; and deep 
regret penetrated her soul, for having allowed earthly 
things so long to satisfy her. 

As Cordelia's pupils were constantly with their mother^ 
she was enabled frequently to see Miss De Clifford, to 
whom she was very partial. This intimacy, as we before 
\ mentioned, was displeasing to Lord Francis, who unfortu 
nately had no person at Hereford-Lacy to whom he 
could complain. In a letter to his brother, he mention- 
ed his determination to marry Miss De Clifford, as soon 
as his mother should be sufficiently restored to health to 
bear the shock. He at the same time lamented, that an 
intimacy subsisted between the future Lady Francis Here- 
ford and Miss Angerston. ' As Flora is perfectly aware of 
my intention, I wonder she would condescend to make 
an intimate friend of my sisters' governess.' 

As Thurnham read his brother's letter, he received 
such pleasure from hearing that any person had been 
kind and attentive to Cordelia, that he felt his heart had 
never been less estranged from her ; and therefore, that 
he was doing violence to his own feelings by his absence. 
Within the next twenty-four hours he resolved to return 
f home, and to offer to make Cordelia Countess of Thurnham, 
if he should be convinced that she loved him for himself. 
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In reply to his brother^s letter above mentioned, he 
thus wrote: — 'I regret that a circumstance which ele- 
vates Miss De Clifford in my estimation, should lessen 
her in yours. I cannot tell you how much I am pleased 
with her, for her kind attention to Miss Angerston. It 
evidences such a noble contempt for that little pride, 
which would make her endeavour to raise herself in the 
opinion of our family, by pretending to be above one 
who, she must know, is fully her equal; but who is 
treated with pride and neglect by us all. 

' Of Miss De Clifford I know little, except the trait you 
mentioned, which has made me think highly of her heart 
and understanding. I should certainly prefer a wife of 
noble descent like my own, but 1 never for one moment 
would put high-birth in competition with a noble mind. If 
you feel that you love Flora De Clifford more than all 
others, you need not fear family opposition ; for I will do all 
in my power to overcome it, and I am sure that I shall be 
successful. But I advise you not to act in haste ; study 
her character in every particuls^r, before you take a step 
you never can retrace.' 

' If you have any reason to think that in her -choice of 
you, she is influenced by ambition, renounce her directly. 
If the idea has ever entered your mind, after you have 
reflected on her temper and disposition, that ambition is 
one of her motives, do not endeavour to persuade yourself 
out of this disagreeable belief, but be convinced that 
to marry her, would be for any thing rather than your 
happiness. 

' We shall very soon meet, as it is my intention to re- 
turn to England without delay, when we will talk over 
this subject of such deep interest to you, and therefore 

of interest to your 

'Affectionate Brother, 

' Thurnham/ 
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When the Marchioness was sufficiently recovered to 
bear the fatigue of travelling, the family removed from 
Hereford- Lacy to London, in order that her Ladyship 
might have the benefit of further advice. Cordelia and 
Lord Francis had the same cause for their dislike to leave 
the country, namely, regret for the same person. His 
Lordship proposed remaining some weeks longer at Here- 
ford-Lacy, but his mother quickly discovered the reason 
for his fondness for the country, and accused him of want 
of affection for her ; otherwise, she said, he would not have 
thought of leaving her, when she was so much indisposed. 
Perceiving that nothing less would satisfy his mother than 
his accompanying her to London, he consented, though 
certainly most unwillingly, to do so. 

Shortly after their arrival in town, they were joined by 
Lord Thumham. The remembrance of his former cold- 
ness or pride, was not obliterated from Cordelia's mind, 
and she met him with apparent indifference. His feel- 
ings towards her were all she could desire, but of this she 
was in ignonmce ; though she had, at times, suspected 
his partiality for her. 

The morning after Thurnham's return home. Lady Sarah 
came into the study with three very pretty and ingenious 
work-bags, which, she said, her brother had brought from 
Paris. ' Do you know. Miss Angerston, who they are 
for ? ' said the child, as she held up the bags. ' I am to 
have one, Letitia another, and you are to have the third. 
I am so glad Thurnham remembered you,' said the amia- 
ble little girl, as she kissed CordeUa. Cordelia looked at 
the bag destined for her, and admired it very much. She 
was also more pleased by the attention than she was willing 
to acknowledge. This agreeable sensation soon gave way to 
one of an opposite nature, upon hearing Letitia observe ; 
' I think Thurnham is rather fond of bringing us bags. 
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Do you remember, Sarah, a long time ago, he brought us 
bag8, and he gave one to Miss Willis, at the same time/ 

' He gives this bag to me as the governess,' thought 
Cordelia. It had now lost all value, however absurdly, 
in Miss Angerston^s estimation, and was consigned to a 
drawer; too little valued to be brought into use. 

A few days after this circumstance, Cordelia dined with 
the family. On entering the drawing-room, she found 
only Thurnham and his sisters there. He immediately 
commenced conversation with her, in a kind and affable 
manner; but Miss Angerston was not fond of unequal 
behaviour. Her pride was roused, and she was as distant 
towards him, as he had frequently been to her. She re* 
marked, that the bag he had given to her was very pretty 
and curious ; but there was something in her manner of 
thanking him, which told Thurnham, that his present 
had not been taken as it had been meant. 

At dinner, Cordelia sat next to Glendower, who always 
preferred her society to any other in the house. He dis- 
liked Lady Northendon for her duplicity and affectation, 
and the overgrown, inelegant Letitia, he never would have 
noticed, had it not been for the pleasure of deceiving her 
mamma. He had two other reasons for being kind to 
Cordelia ; the one was, that he knew she was like hitr self 
alone in the world, deprived of the affection of near rela- 
tions : the other reason was less amiable ; as he had little 
regard for the family of his guardian, he wished her also 
to dislike them; he therefore was desirous that she 
should contrast his kind and affable behaviour towards her, 
with their pride and neglect. Glendower was well aware, 
that however the Marchioness might wish to repress his 
civility, yet that she would not dare to speak to him on 
the subject ; consequently, he might vex her with impu- 
nity. He was generally the person, who proposed that 
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Miss Angerston should dine with them; and if a refusal 
were given, he would remark with a smile of contempt, 
'What pride!' 

Thurnham was not unobservant of Cordelia, for to him 
she appeared most interesting. In the evening when she 
wias at work, he took a seat near her, and commenced con- 
versation ; but her manner he thought less animated and 
pleasing than it had been to Glendower. Cordelia mention- 
ed a new game, which, she said, Lord Glendower had gone 
down stairs to bring to her, as he was going to teach her 
the method in which it was played. When Glendower 
brought the game to her, she placed herself under his 
tuition, and appeared, or Thurnham thought she ap- 
peared, pleased to exchange his conversation for Glenf- 
dower's. He remained apparently watching the progress 
of the game, but was far more attentive to the play of 
Cordelia's animated countenance. A slight feeling of jea- 
lousy came across his mind as he mused, but it soon va- 
nished. ' It is impossible,' he thought, ' that Miss An- 
gerston can have any feeling towards Glendower, for her 
mind is cast in a very difierent mould.' Thurnham soon 
attributed Glendower's kindness to the true motive, and he 
ceased to wonder that Cordelia liked him, since he was the 
only person, who did not appear to look down upon her. 

The next day Thurnham, when at luncheon, thought that 
Miss Angerston looked rather ill ; and two or three days 
afterwards he observed that she seemed much indisposed, 
and he then mentioned it to his mother. 

' It really will be a great plague to have her ill,' her 
ladyship replied with displeasure in her tone, 'for such 
people give so much trouble. I will send for Frampton 
directly, and know what is the matter ; for if it is any- 
thing infectious, I will positively send her out of the 
house without loss of time.' 
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Thurnham was too angry at his mother^s unfeeling 
speech to let it pass without observation. Lady Nor- 
thendon quickly perceived the opinion her son entertained 
of her conduct towards Cordelia, and replied, ^ You 
seem to think that I treat Miss Angerston with neglect. 
Now I really, Thurnham, must tell you, that I think you 
treat her with too much consideration, too much as if 
she were your equal.^ 

' I shall always treat Miss Angerston as my equal,' 
Thurnham calmly replied, /because 1 consider her as 
such. The Almighty having afflicted her with the loss of 
fortune, and she having, in consequence of that dispensa- 
tion, undertaken the charge of my sisters' education, 
this circumstance, I say, does not in the least degrade her 
in my estimation. We are all liable to misfortune, and we 
may justly dread the displeasure of an offended God, if 
we treat any of our fellow-creatures with contempt and 
unkindness, because he has afflicted them.' 

' Really, Thurnham, you think much too seriously of 
trifles. You talk like no other person. You surely 
cannot in any way consider Miss Angerston as your equal, 
when she is so very mueh your inferior.' 

' I consider Miss Angerston as much my equal, as I 
consider any gentleman's daughter my equal. To treat a 
person as my equal, I do not consider it by any means 
necessary that his or her name should be in the Peerage. 
I should be sorry indeed, if my friendships were so con- 
fined.' 

^You think very differently from Francis,' was the 
reply. ' I am sure he is very good and amiable, and yet 
he keeps Miss Angerston at a greater distance than you 
do, Thurnham ; and he has not more pride than is be* 
coming his rank.' 

' I have spoken to Francis respecting his manner to* 
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wards Miss Angerston, for it is so unmanly to treat a 
woman under such peculiarly trying circumstances with 
neglect and unkindness. I wish he would tell me in what 
point Miss Angerston is the inferior of Miss De CliflFord. 
It is true that Miss Angerston has lost a fortune^ and 
Miss De Clifford is in the possession of one ; but that which 

I has befallen the one^ it is possible may befall the other. 
Pride forms no part of the Christian character ; those who 
are truly humble towards their God, are likewise humble 
cowards their fellow creatures. I never can treat the un- 
fortunate with unkindness, for if they have nothing but 
their misfortunes to recommend them, they have a power- 
ful claim on my compassion. I consider it to be my duty, 
and I trust it is no less my inclination, to alleviate as 
much as possible the sufferings of others.^ 

^ What you say, Thurnham, is very true. And I am 
sure no person is more compassionate than I am ; but 
then I do not think that compassion obliges us to treat 
inferiors as our equals. Now governesses are always con- 

\ sidered a very under class, very under indeed ! ' 

'I will allow that governesses are considered an 
f under class, because they are such. I believe forty-nine 

' ' out of every fifty, belong to a very under class ; I am 
sure those that we had were of that description ; and yet 
they were as accomplished as Miss Angerston, and most 
would think, as well educated ; but they were low and 
servile, and were treated with the disrespect they expected, 
and in some measure deserved. But when you meet 
>^dth a person like Miss Angerston, who is by birth and 
manners a gentlewoman, she surely should receive very 
different treatment. I am sure she has no reason to be 
partial to us : but it is evident how little she likes the 
treatment she receives, for she seems to avoid our society, 
and even prefers solitude, which is not very natural at 
her age.^ 
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' I should very much wonder/ was the reply, ^ if Miss 
Angerston ever got into a family where the treatment 
would satisfy her 5 for she expects to be treated with a 
deference no person thinks of showing a governess I ^ 

^Miss Angerston only expects the treatment, which, 
as a gentlewoman, she is entitled to receive. I cannot 
understand why a lady should be degraded in general 
estimation, because she undertakes the charge of the 
education of a nobleman^s daughters ; when a clergyman 
is not considered to act in a manner derogatory to his 
station as a gentleman, when he becomes tutor to a 
nobleman^s sons. Many of our Bishops were private 
tutors, and I am not aware that that circumstance ever 
caused them to be despised/ Lord Thurnham, as he 
uttered these words, crossed the room with rather an 
agitated step, just as his sister entered, and said to the 
Marchioness, that Miss Angerston was so ill, that she 
could not come down to dinner. 

^ What is the matter with her ? ^ hastily inquired his 
lordship. 

' I do not know,' Letitia replied, ' but a short time 
since, as she was hearing Sarah her lesson, she fainted, 
and would have fallen off the chair, if I had not taken 
hold of her ; but she is now better, and is lying on the 
sofa.^ 

'You should not have left Miss Angerston,' replied 
the brother to the sister. 

' I only left Miss Angerston, because I thought dinner 
was ready. I sent Webster to her, and after I have 
dined, I will go again,' was the prudent answer of Lady 
Letitia. 

Thurnham told his mother, that she ought instantly to 
send for medical advice, which was accordingly done. 
When the man of medicine arrived, he said, there was a 
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litUe fever at present, and recommended, that Mids An- 
gerston should be kept as quiet as possible. But the next 
day Mr. Frampton gave it as his opinion, that the sooner 
his patient should be removed out of the house, the 
better ; for as there were feverish symptoms, there might 
be danger to some of the family if she remained. We 
should state, that this cautious opinion had originated 
with the Marchioness, and had been seconded by the 
medical man. 

"When Thurnham heard Mr. Frampton^s opinion, which 
he knew was in perfect accordance with his mother's wish, 
he said, it would be the greatest inhumanity to send Miss 
Angerston out of the house, and perhaps endanger her 
life by the removal, unless a physician declared such a 
step to be absolutely necessary for the safety of the family. 

Lady Northendon was all anxiety to get Miss Anger* 
ston out of the house ; however, her ladyship was obliged 
to wait imtil Dr. Russel had given his opinion, which 
Was favourable to her removal, so soon as she should be 
sufficiently recovered ; but at present, as her head was 
much affected, it would be very injudicious, and even 
dangerous. Dr. Russel was one of Thurnham's most 
esteemed friends ; their friendship had commenced on the 
continent, and had been permanent, as they frequently 
met every year during the London season. 

For a fortnight Cordelia was exceedingly ill ; and as 
she required constant attendance, the Marchioness gave 
her permission to send for her faithful servant Mortimer, 
who was then leaving her situation, to come and nurse 
her ; — this was an indulgence Cordelia greatly prized, and 
for which she was very thankful. 

One day when Thurnham came home, and made his 
usual inquiry respecting Miss Angerston^s health, he was 
tnuch surprised and displeased to hear^ that she had been 
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removed into the country. ' Miss Angerston is so much 
better to-day/ said the Marchioness, ' that she has gone 
to Hampfield ; and I am so glad of it, for I am sure that 
she will recover there much sooner than if she remained 
in town.^ 

' Miss Angerston should not have been allowed to go 
away until she had RussePs permission/ Thurnham re- 
plied. 

^Perhaps not/ her ladyship answered, with affected 
kindness of manner, ^but I know that invalids derive 
such great benefit from change of air, that I was unwil- 
ling to oppose Miss Angerston^s wish, when she said, she 
felt much better this morning, and appeared very anxious 
to go into the country. I sent Letitia with her, to see 
that she had every comfort. And I am sure I could not 
show her more kindness ; I only hope she may be duly 
sensible of my attentions.^ 

Thurnham thought it very improbable, that an invalid 
should be anxious to go without the society of a friend, 
to a solitary lodging. Although his mother paid her 
very little attention, yet still he thought it must be much 
more comfortable for her to be in a house, where she had 
the attention of his sisters, than to be removed from 
every one who had a regard for her. He was convinced 
that it had not been Cordelia^s wish to go to Hampfield, 
but that his mother had obliged her to go there. This 
idea pained him excessively ; his thoughts were for ever 
occupied by the forlorn and desolate object of his love. 
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* Oh ! weep not for the joys that fede 

Like evening lights away, 
For hopes that like the stars decayed, 

Have left thy mortal clay. 

• ••**« 

For though thy pleasures may depart^ 

And darksome days be given ; 
And lonely though on earth thou art^ 

Yet bliss awaits the holy heart, 
When friends rejoin in heaven/ 

With feelings of loneliness and despondency, which she 
could not overcome, Cordelia Angerston left Hereford- 
House. She was very averse to leaving town, but as 
she saw it was the particular desire of the Marchioness 
that she should do so, she felt obliged to comply. Al- 
though it did not appear that the family cared much for 
her, yet still she was with those she knew ; the comfort 
of this was certainly more in imagination than in reality, 
as her pupils, by their mother's desire, were not very 
frequent visitors to her sick chamber. But still she was 
very unwilling to go where she should not have their atten- 
tion, and where her maid would be the only person to 
attend to her wants and wishes. 

Lady Letitia remained nearly two hours with Miss An- 
gerston, and saw that everything was comfortably ar- 
ranged. With all her imperfections of grace and manner, 
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she certainly did not want good-nature. Cordelia was 
muchi fonder of her sister ; but on this occasion she felt 
obliged to her for her kindness^ and was truly sorry when 
she returned to town. 

Cordelia remained at the window watching the carriage, 
as long as it was in sight ; she then reclined on the 
sofa. The loneliness of her situation she wished to forget, 
and as she could not herself read, she desired Mortimer 
t6 read aloud. The reading of an uneducated person is 
always tiresome, and Mrs. Mortimer never having before 
been called upon to perform the office of a reader, felt 
rather ashamed of the manner in which she officiated. 
Cordelia found that it was as unpleasant for her to 
listen, as it was for her maid to read ; she therefore soon 
desired her to stop. The evening passed very slowly away, 
for she was unable to occupy either her eyes or her hands ; 
and her thoughts were not of the most pleasing kind — 
her own sorrows unhappily formed their subject. 

As she looked around at the humble parlour, so diffe- 
rent in appearance from her home of other days ; and saw 
Mortimer, her only companion, sitting at work at a res- 
pectful distance, she felt a greater degree of desolation 
than she bad ever before experienced. To divert her me- 
lancholy, she desired her maid to bring her musical box> 
which played the ^ Grood Night ' of the Alpine shepherds. 
As soon as she heard the fairy, silvery sounds, the recollec- 
tion of that evening, when she had first heard, among the 
Swiss mountains, the blast of the Shepherds' horns, 
sounding their 'good night' from rock to rock, filled 
her imagination with sweet, though irielancholy recollec- 
tions of days and pleasures gone by. 

For a few days after her removal to Hampfield, Cor- 
delia felt rather stronger, but this improvement was of 
short continuance ; for she was now sinking into a state 
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of great bodily weakness, and mental depression. Her 
elastic spirits were gone, for they had been based on 
what this earth can take away ; and one day she thos 
gloomily mused to herself : — ^ The hand of the Lord seems 
now to have gone out against me ; for here I am in lone- 
liness, in sickness of body, in weariness of soul; with 
a prospect of poverty ; should ill health be my portion, 
with only one friend to flee to, my dear Mrs. Egerton ; no 
one else to care for me, or love me.^ As these thoughts 
passed through the mind of the friendless Cordelia, she 
covered her face with her hands, and wept bitterly. Po- 
verty was now for the first time realized to her mind, and 
a long train of woe came unbidden to her imagination. 
^ And yet I should be resigned,^ she said ; ^hitherto God 
has not forsaken me ; why should I think He will leave 
me now desolate. But this is a hard trial, to be obliged 
(against my will) by that unfeeling woman, to come to 
this solitary lodging, in a place where no one cares for 
me, or knows me, when I am in a state of great weakness 
and constant sufiering.' Cordelia then fervently prayed 
for resignation to the Lord's will, whatever it might be. 
Having ended her short prayer, which had been oflfered 
with intense fervency of spirit, the troubled mind of 
this poor sufferer became more composed ; she arose from 
her knees exclaiming, ^ God can comfort me when all 
earthly comfort fails ! ' She then continued, ^ Dr. Russel 
this morning seemed to think seriously of my case. I 
am decidedly worse than when I came here. Oh ! how 
I wish I had a good person to cheer and comfort me, 
with whom I could converse on the things belonging to 
my everlasting peace. There is a pious clergyman in 
this place ; at least the woman of the house told me so 
last Sunday, when I longed to go to church, but was 
quite unable to make the attempt. I am so perplexed 
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with earthly thoughts. God, rid my mind of them ; 
let all my soUcitude be directed to my never-dying soul. 
I will speak to Mrs. Willis about the clergyman she men- 
tioned to me.^ Saying this, Cordelia rang the bell, and 
desired Mortimer to request the attendance of Mrs. 
WilUs, who immediately made her appearance, and on 
being desired to take a seat, readily entered into conver- 
sation with her lodger. 

' You told me, Mrs. Willis, that there was a very good 
clergyman in this place. I feel exceedingly ill to-day, 
and my sickness may be unto death. I very much wish » 
to see a Clergyman, who would read to me and pray for me. 
I forget the name of the clergyman, who was so kind as 
to visit the old gentleman who lodged with you, and 
died here about two years since. He perhaps would give 
up a little of his time to me.' 

'Oh! dear, yes, ma^am, I am sure he would. But I 
hope you are not as bad as you think. You was certain- 
ly better the first week you came from London. And 
this air is reckoned very fine up here on the hill. You 
must try and keep up your spirits, ma'am, and not get 
into a low way.' 

' When flesh and heart begin to fail, God alone can 
keep up the spirits. It is not a vain hope of life, Mrs. 
Willis, that can support a dying creature in a dying hour. 
Dr. Russel thought me very ill this morning, and I am 
convinced that I am so. I very much wish you would go 
and tell that good clergyman, that I shall be exceedingly 
obliged to him, if he would come and see me either to- 
day or to-morrow.' 

' Oh ! ma'am, don't see Mr. Shirley to-day. He will . 
stay so long, and read and pray to you such a time, that " 
you will be quite tired. He used to do so with my poor 
old gentleman. But oh dear ! how glad he used to be to 
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see him, for all that. When he was dying, not more 
than a day or so before, he said, he blessed the day that 
brought him to Hampfield, on account of his knowing 
Mr. Shirley. Now, we have three good clergymen here, 
ma^am ; and I will caU on any of them you please. Mr. 
JRrOss does not do as much in the visiting way among the 
sick and poor. But I understand he is a very clever gen- 
tleman ; and he will not pay you as long a visit as Mr. 
Shirley. Perhaps, as you are but very poorly to-day, it 
may be as well. Then there's Mr. Sandford, he has been 
away, but I don^t know for certain whether he has not 
come back.* 

' I will see Mr. Shirley. If my mind feels interested 
in what he says, I shall not easily be tired. Do pray go 
to him now with a polite message from me.' 

' How thankful I shall be, if I find in this clergyman 
a truly kind friend. I also, perhaps, jnay bless the day 
that brought me here,' Cordelia said to herself, as the 
door closed after her landlady. 

In a short time Mrs. Willis returned, as the distance 
to Mr. Shirley^s house was only a few minutes* walk. She 
entered the parlour in great haste, saying, ' If you please, 
ma'am, IVe just been to Mr. Shirley^s ; and I saw him 
myself. And he sent his compliments to you, ma*am, 
and he will be with you in an hour, if that will suit you ; 
if not, I was to be sure and go back and tell him ; and 
then he*ll call to-morrow. He is such a dear, good man, 
so kind to every body.* 

* Pray go back directly to Mr. Shirley, and tell him 
with my compliments, I shall be happy to see him in 
an hour.* 

^ Yes, ma*am, 1*11 go directly ; for I*ve just a minute or 
so before dinner.* Saying this, Mrs. Willis set out on 
her errand. And Cordelia did not see her again until a 
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few minutes after the time when she expected the Pastor^s 
visit. The door of the room was then suddenly opened ; 
and Mrs* WilUs entered, saying in a great hurry, ^ Here 
is Mr. Shirley, ma^am, just coming up the stairs.^ Mrs. 
Willis^ manner of announcing the visitor was so impor- 
tant, that it might be imagined, one of the greatest per- 
sonages in the kingdom was about to enter the apart- 
ment. Shie instantly placed the best chair in the room 
for the stranger ; officiously removed some things from 
the table, which she considered it would be unceremoni- 
ous to leave, although her lodger had placed them there ; 
and then, in her hurry to retreat, almost stumbled 
against Mr. Shirley. Cordelia had just time to feel 
nervous and confused, before her visitor made his ap- 
pearance. No vision of Mr. Shirley had passed before her 
eyes, but from the terms in which the woman of the 
house had spoken of him, ^ He is such a dear, good man, 
so kind to every body,' she rather expected to see an 
elderly clergyman. And if her good landlady had not 
made so much fuss about his introduction, she was pre- 
pared to receive him with the utmost composure. But 
when she raised her eyes and they rested on one of the 
handsomest men she had ever beheld, for he had fine 
features, a tall, manly figure, his age about eight or nine 
and thirty ; she felt at that moment most distressingly shy. 
Mr. Shirley^s address was so particularly pleasing and 
gentlemanly, that Miss Angerston soon felt at ease in 
his presence. His voice was low and sweet, and the ex- 
pression of his countenance, intelligent, amiable, and 
interesting. The quiet sweetness of his smile exceedingly 
struck CordeUa, who felt happy that she had made his 
acquaintance. And yet she thought an apology was ne- 
cessary, for her having selected him in preference to 
either of the other clergymen of the place. She therefore 
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told Mr. Shirley, that Mrs. Willis had mentioned to her, 
that he had kindly visited an old gentleman who had 
lodged with her; and that when dying he had been 
thankful, that he had been acquainted with Mr. Shirley. 
' In the hope that you may now and then bestow a pas- 
toral visit on one, who is much in need of spiritual con- 
solation, I have taken the liberty, Mr. Shirley, of sending 
for you. I am seriously ill. I may be here many weeks, 
or I may never leave this place.^ 

^ I am truly happy. Miss Angerston, to come and see 
you, and shall gladly continue my visits as long as you 
may desire. I hope, as the gospel message was blessed 
by the Great Head of the Church, through me. His un- 
worthy servant, to the person you have mentioned ; that 
that message may also be abundantly blessed to your 
present and eternal peace.^ ^ I often find when visiting 
invalids,* Mr. Shirley remarked, after he had conversed 
for some time, ^ that they are very unwilling to speak of 
their own feelings and experience ; which is a great hin- 
derance to me in my ministry. I visit two or three in- 
valids, to whom I regularly send my sermons of the pre- 
vious Sunday. And then when I see them, our conver- 
sation turns on thosp subjects on which I have last 
preached. Thus they are led to speak more freely their 
own opinions, and to show me what is truly their reli- 
gious state.' 

Cordelia's eyes brightened as she replied to this devoted 
christian. She rejoiced that her prayer had been heard ; 
she felt assured that she had been led to one, who would 
show unto her the way of salvation more perfectly. ^ I 
shall be exceedingly obliged to you, Mr. Shirley, if you 
would also allow me the privilege of reading your ser- 
mons. For I have been for many weeks, unable, from ill 
health, to attend at church. I trust they may be blessed 
to my improvement.' 
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Mr. Shirley replied, that she was most welcome to read 
his sermons every week. And that if those of the last 
Sunday had been returned, he would send them to her 
that evening. He then inquired what church she had 
attended in London ? 

Cordelia mentioned the church attended by the Mar- 
quis of Northendon^s family. 

^ Did you like the preaching you heard at that church ?' 
Mr. Shirley inquired, as he fixed his expressive eyes upon 
Miss Angerston, as if he would read her thoughts. 

^ No, I did not like it, for I felt I required more to 
reflect upon than the preachers there afforded me. Their 
sermons were unlike those I had been accustomed to hear 
at my loved home.^ 

^ Then may I ask, why you attended their ministry ? ' 
Mr. Shirley asked this question with much seriousness 
of manner, yet accompanied with such an expression of 
kindness, that Cordeha felt not the least unwiUingness to 
answer it, and she repUed, ^ You may well ask that ques- 
tion, Mr. Shirley ; the answer I must give you will show 
how inattentive I have been to what I now feel my best 
interest; I attended that church, merely because Lord 
Northendon^s family went there. Six weeks of very se- 
rious illness have made a great alteration in my mind ; 
so great a one, that I now esteem the care of my soul my 
first concern.^ 

^The Lord will still further bless you. Be assured 
that He who hath begun a good work in you, will con- 
tinue it unto the end ; but you must wait upon God. 
Those words are very precious ; the true believer alone 
can realize their meaning. The attitude of waiting, is 
one of humility ; the language of humility is, " Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.^^ God speaks to us in His 
word, in His ordinances, and by His providences. The 
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last voice, is frequently the voice that soonest reaches the 
heart. It was so in my own case ; it has been so with 
thousands. The voice of God^s providence sounds louder 
and louder, until it either renders us callous, or quickens 
us. Blessed are those, who hear that voice when it is but a 
still small voice. I am speaking to one who is not deaf 
to that voice, which heals as well as wounds.' 

The gentleness and pathos of Mr. Shirley's manner, 
as he uttered the last few words, deeply affected Cordelia ; 
and as he rose after some time to take his leave, she 
thanked him most sincerely for the consolation his visit 
had afforded her. With much kindness, Mr. Shirley, as 
he shook hands with her, promised to see her again in 
two days ; and expressed many wishes for the restoration 
of her health. ^ How thankful I am that I sent for that 
good man,' were words that escafped from Cordelia's lips, 
as her visitor took his departure. He knows how to 
comfort the weary soul with the comfort wherewith he 
himself is comforted of God. Those were sweet words that 
he said ; I felt he spoke from his heart, " You must wait 
upon God.'' I know nothing of this humility of soul. 
my God, impart it to me. Bless the instructions of 
Thy servant to my spiritual welfare. Make me forget the 
cares and sufferings of the body, in the concerns of 
my soul.' 

Cordelia was interrupted in her reverie by the entrance 
of Mrs. Willis; who begged pardon for her intrusion. 
She wished to know how Miss Angerston found herself 
after Mr. Shirley's visit. ' I hope, ma'am, you are none 
the worse for it ? ' 

^ Oh, no, I am much better for seeing Mr. Shirley,' 
Cordelia replied, as a beam of cheerfulness overspread 
her features, when she mentioned her kind, christian 
friend. Friend^ she felt Mr. Shirley to be in the truest 
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sense of the word ; and she humbly thanked God for 
having sent him to her. 

'Ah! ma^am^ I knew you would hke Mr. Shirley; 
every one in the plaee^ I may say, loves him. Don't you 
think him very handsome, ma'am ? And Mrs. Shirley is 
as handsome as he is, she is such a sweet, nice lady ; but 
so delicate, that she is seldom to be seen about, except 
when riding with him, or in the carriage.' 

' Mr. Shirley is certainly very handsome ; and so kind 
and pleasing in his manners, that I am quite glad, Mrs. 
Willis, you mentioned him to me. He seems to have a 
very tender concern for sick people ; he kindly said he 
would call again to see me on Friday. I should like to 
see Mrs. Shirley. Have they any children ? ' 

' Only two httle things, ma'am, a boy and a girl ; and 
they are very delicate. They lost two, which was a gr6at 
grief to them, since they have been here ; now four years. 
La ! ma'am, if I had known that you would like to see 
Mrs. Shirley, I could have shown her to you yesterday ; 
for she was riding past this house with Mr. Shirley, and 
they stopped some time just here, talking to Mr. French. 
She looks so well, to be sure, in her riding habit ; I wish, 
ma'am, you had seen her.' 

In the evening, Cordelia received the promised sermons, 
and also a volume of Matthew Henry's Commentary on 
the New Testament, from Mr. Shirley ; accompanied with 
a kind message of inquiry respecting her health. 

The sermon preached on the previous Sunday morning 
was on this Text : " For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive." The fall of man ; the 
depth of his degradation through sin; the entire cor- 
ruption of his heart and affections ; their utter alienation 
from Christ and His holiness, even when outwardly 
correct and moral, until renewed through the mighty in- 
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fluence of the Holy Ohost, were powerfully set forth. In 
the evening discourse also, from that text, was exempli- 
fied in the same forcible manner, the nature of that life 
which we can receive through Christ alone; and who 
those are, who have received it; and that imtil that life 
has been received into the soul, it is dead in trespasses 
and sins. 

The following day, Cordelia pondered long and deeply, 
on many passages in these admirable sermons. For the 
first time in her life, she really felt and acknowledged 
herself to be a miserable sinner. ' Hitherto,' she said, 
^ I have had only a name to live by ; for I was dead, 
because satisfied with the form, when I had little of the 
spirit of religion. Teach me, (Jod, the ignorance and 
sinfulness of my past life ; and give me grace to be wholly 
devoted to thy service, during the remaining days thou 
mayest allot to me on earth 1 ' In such terms did Cordelia 
now begin to pray. At the appointed time, Mr. Shirley 
called to see her ; they met like esteemed friends, who 
had been some time acquainted. After the usual inqui- 
ries respecting health, the subject of the sermons was 
introduced; for Cordelia felt, that the opportunity of 
conversing with her Pastor, was too great a privilege to 
allow any time to be consumed in trifling observations. 

' I have been deeply interested in your sermons, Mr. 
Shirley ; and have read the commentary on the chapter 
from which your text was taken. I feel that I much 
better understand the extent of our sinfrdness, both by 
nature and by practice than heretofore. And yet Matthew 
Henry's commentary on that passage, was not new to me. 
I perfectly well recollect reading that particular part to 
my dear father. We had heard a sermon on that very 
text ; and he desired me to read to him the commentary 
on it, when we came from Church.' 
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* I trust you will learn from this circumstance of com* 
mon occurr^ice^ that m^n^s teachings uninfluenced by the 
Spirit of Gody conveys no instruction in true holiness. 
If God^s Spirit had accompanied your reading at that 
timci you would then have received the lesson^ which the 
Holy Spirit has now revealed to your soul. Learn from this, 
that it is only in God's light, you can see light. Let us 
consider the circumstances in which you were then placed, 
and in whi^ respects you are now differently situated/ 

Cordelia then briefly related the death (£ her father, 
her subsequent loss of fortune^ and consequent obUgation 
to support herself by her own exertions. 

^ God is deaUng with you, as He deals with all His 
children without exception. From what you say, a pros- 
perous state was with you, as unhappily it is with thou- 
saods, a state of God-forgetfulness and of worldly enjoy- 
ment. He therefore sent adverse circumstances to call 
you to the knowledge of Himself — that He is strong 
and mighty, and of great mercy unto all who fear him* 
Hitherto, you confess that afSiction has not done its pro- 
per work ; for you are now only begining to feel that 
you are a miserable sinner, that in Christ alone you can 
have either righteousness or strength. Pray continually to 
God, that he may humble you, and show you the plague 
of your own heart ; that His chastening hand may not be 
withdrawn, until every high thought and every worldly 
desire that are opposed to the reign of Christ in your soul, 
are brought low. This is a pray^ difficult to offer ; and 
was never yet offered in sincerity, but by the contrite 
heart, to which Christ was showing HimseK gracious. 
You say, that a passage to which I referred in iny ser- 
mon, came peculiarly home to your soul. These words, 
" For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God," though familiar to your ear, had never before last 
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night entered into your heart. You referred to that 
chapter in the Colossians, and the scope of the whole you 
deeply understood ; the extent of the Christianas hidden 
life, and its blessedness. Afflicting providences had in- 
clined your heart to seek consolation from God, with a 
sincerity and fervency probably previously unknown to 
you. You tell me, you never felt so utterly desolate, as 
when, against your will, you were obliged to leave Here- 
ford-House, and take up your abode here, in sickness and 
loneliness. God has but the one end in all His chastise- 
ments ; His ways are various, but His aim the same— ^ 
that Christ alone may be exalted in the soul. You now, 
I trust, see the wisdom and the mercy of the way, by 
which God has led you to a greater knowledge of Himself. 
He has chastened you, only for your profit. Meditate 
frequently and prayerfully on the second chapter of the 
Hebrews, till you feel, that you can welcome suflFering, 
whether of mind, body, or estate, in order that you may 
grow thereby in conformity to Christ. He went by the 
Cross to the Crown. The road the Master travelled, be 
assured none of his servants can avoid. I ean. fully enter 
into the present state of your mind. I was chastened in 
the same painful manner, in which you have been ; loss 
of fortune, then loss of health. As my history is rather 
a remarkable one, I will relate it to you as briefly as I can. 
I lost my parents when young,'and was left an only child. 
A batchelor-imcle took charge of me. He had a large 
fortune, between six and seven thousand a year ; in every 
respect he treated me as his son, and as the fixture heir 
of his estate. He spared no expenoe on my education ; 
sent me to Eton, then to the University, and afterwards 
abroad with a tutor to travel. And in no way did he con- 
tradict the expectation I had a right to entertain, that I 
should succeed to his property. At four-and-twenty I 
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matried. My unele was certamly not much pleased with 
the choice I made ; he wished me to have married into 
a higher family^ and with « larger fortune ; but still he 
never seriously objected to my union. Soon after I 
married, I went on the continent with my wife, intending 
to be only absent a year. However, my health was not 
veiy good, and the climate of England was considered 
too cold for me during the winter, as my lungs were 
in some degree affected. The following Spring my 
uncle came to see us. He did not etpress any desire 
that we should return to this country, although I was at 
that time very well ; but he was nevertheless kind, and 
he seemed to like my wife. He had not been as liberal 
towards me when I married, as I had expected ; but I 
made no complaint, and was as confident as ever thaf 
he intended his fortune for me. Early in the following 
October, I received the intelligence, that my kind and 
hitherto affectionate uncle was no more. His illness had 
been short ; but nevertheless, I might have been informed 
of it. I had been truly attached to him for his parental 
care, and greatly lamented his death. That very day I 
made some preparations for our immediate return to 
England, in order to take possession of my late uncle^s 
handsome house and estate : so positively sure was I, 
that his property had been left to me, since not the 
shghtest disagreement had taken place between us. 

' Our departure had been fixed for the fourth day after 
I had heard of my uncle's death. On the previous night, 
the post brought the astounding inteUigence, (in a letter 
from one of the executors,) that the estate which I had 
considered as my own, had been bequeathed by my uncle 
to a brother, of whom he was not very fond, and who 
was in business, and remarkably well off in the world ; 
and that I was left three hundred a year ! I cannot 
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describe to jaa, Ifin Angentoo, die stopifyiDg dkct 
tliisiiioBt milooked^Dr inteDigaice had upon me. For 
aerenl boon I eoold not icdne it to mj nmid, ''Not 
die hdr of HaktedUpaik ! ^ I icpeided Ofcr mod over 
wgmiovxptiL ** There must be tome deceit ]»aeti8ed 
on me. I nerer had aqnand with mj mde. What 
can be die meaning of lodi i ma ceo unt aMe eondact on 
his part?'' These aiiliuiu I made a hundred times 
dmrng die next two days; but I eoold not quiet mj mind 
en the sobject. My dear wife was qoite distressed at the 
ag itat ion I was in; die tried to eooscde me, by tellnig 
me that we eoold c ontinu e toliYe as we had done, and be 
very corafartaUe ; and begged of me not to griefeabovit 
what eoold not be hc^ied; that die was satisBed, and 
hoped I wooldtry tobe so too. lliis was pon* codso- 
lation, bat it was all she had then to offer me. Ireplied, 
I eoold not be mtitififd, if die eoold, on sodi a pittance 
when I hadnopxofesBon; that I was too old to enter 
one, and what was I to do? Poor Cecilia, at^this mi- 
feding answer, as it certainly was, knew not what to sa^. 
At last die pfOfcd my gua rd i an angd, fer die said, '^ It 
qpnte grieves me to see yon take so mndi to heart what 
cannot be hdped. So pny> Sdward, try and dncrt yoor 
thoughts to some odier subject. Go and cdl on Mr. Ni- 
colas, a little of his eonvcnation iomj pedisps cheer you ; 
fer you haie not seen any person these two d^s.^ 

'Glad to caeape from myad^ I instantly went to see 
Mr. Nicolas, who was the Fastor for a few months, of 
the Ihiglidi congregation, in die town where we resided. 
I was ttderafaly wdl acqponted with him; but die tone 
of his eonvemtion was in generd of too serionsa caste 
tosoitmy taste; t henJoie, I had not eohirated his so- 
ciety as ranch as I might have done. When I cntoed his 
study, I know he ohaerved •""M^i'mc unusual in my 
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manner^ by tbe way in whieh he looked at me and in- 
qnired^ if we were all well ? ^' Quite well/' I replied ; 
''bat I have had the most extraordinary intelligence ; my 
ande^ who brought me up like his own son^ has^ without 
any reason of which I am aware, left his fortune firom 
me, to a brother of whom I know he was not fond. And 
all he has bequeathed to me, after giving me reason, since 
my childhood, to expect his property, is a paltry three- 
hundred a year! I never displeased him; for we never 
had the least quarrel/' 

* *' It is very extraordinary ! " Mr. Nicolas calmly re- 
plied. I never shall forget the tone of his voice, or the 
lode of deep compassion that he cast on me, at that 
moment of unholy excitement. The concluding words 
of his sentence forcibly impressed me: ''but remember, 
my dear finend, that when extraordinary providences take 
plaee, they are sent for extraordinary ends/" 

' "But what end can this cruel disappointment answer 
unless to make me miserable for life ?'' I hastily exclaimed. 
" What othCT end could my unde intend, after having 
educated me as his hdr, without a profession ? '' 

' " Man's ways are perverse," Mr. Nicolas solenmly 
replied. " I cannot attempt to unravel to you the end 
your uncle had in view by thus cruelly disappointing 
you ; but I can attempt to unravel to you the end God 
has in view in this extraordinary dispensation. Extraor- 
dinary, I may well call it ; and extraordinary you may 
well consider it" 

'"Showmetheend," Icried,"andl shall be satisfied." 

' " You have made a promise of great extent," my vene- 
rated friend replied; "I shall pray, that you may have 
grace to keep it. You promise, that you will be satisfied 
when I show you God's end, in thus a£9icting you. This 
is God's ^id : to turn you from darkness to light, from 
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the boDchige of Satan into the ghnions liberty of die 
children of GocL"* 

^ 'Yon mistake my diaracter/' I instantly replied in 
the pride of my heart, *^ I never hare been a wid^ed man ; 
I have always beoi attentive to re&giovs duties, and 
have avoided every kind of immorality/' 

^' ' Yon may be rery far firom what the world caDs a 
wicked man ; bat remonber, yon miqr be jnst as &r from 
what the Bible characterizes as ^ godly man. To hum- 
ble you. — to show you the extent to whirii yon cany yov 
opposition to the role of holiness which Christ enjoins, — 
to open to yoor view the depth of widcednesa that ever 
dwells in the unconverted soul, however outwardly coneei 
and esteemed by men, is the great end God has in view 
by this extraordinary cBspensaticm. That you may be 
brou^it very low in your own eyes, — that yon may be 
humbled in the dust for your manifold sins and omissicmSy 
diall be my ocmstant prayer. Let me ask of yon to join 
with me in prayer, that this unlooked-fn^ frustration of 
your earthly hopes and desires, may be blessed to the 
temporal and eternal wd&re of yourself and your wife.^ I 
thai kndt down in prayer with that hdy man ; and joined 
with the utmost sincerity of heart in the petitions he so 
feelingly offered for us at the throne of mercy. I shall 
nevor f(»get the soul-pierdng earnestness with which he 
tittered these words : " That we might be truly, lastingly, 
and savingly humbled; that we might be brought very 
low ; that self might be utterly abased, the world cast 
Out of our hearts, and Christ alone exalted in our souls.^' 

^During that prayor, God's Spirit came with conviction 
and power to my heart. I hated myself for the rebellions 
feelings with which I had sought the society of that de- 
voted minister of Christ. His prayor had heea graci- 
ously heard, and in some d^ree answered, for 1 
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humbled. On taking leave of him, whieli I did shortly 
after, as I found by my watch that I had been two hours 
with l^m ; he said to me, as he kindly held my hand, 
'^ Pray, that you may not cherish the least feeling of dis- 
pleasure or unkindness towards your uncle's memory. 
Consider him merely as God's instrument for your spi^ 
ritual and eternal good. Remember, '^ godliness hath the 
promise of the life that now is; as well as of that which 
is to come.'' If Gk>d's blessing rests upon you in spiritual 
things, his blessing will also rest upon you in temporal 
things ; the sunshine of his countenance, be assured, will 
then brighten your path with a beam, which no earthly 
riches could ever impart. Recollect also, that, as a nephew 
perhaps, you rather too confidently expected your uncle's 
wealth; as it does not appear that at any time he had 
ever absolutely promised it to you. When the first ex- 
citement of feeling is over, you will> I trust, blame your- 
self, in some degree, {or having been so grievously dis^ 
appointed.' 

^ This was certainly a new view of the case to me. 
'* Whether justified or not, in so confidentiy expecting my 
uncle's fortune/' I repUed, " I cannot say. But it is as 
I tell you, that since childhood I had been led to expect 
it; and its loss has been an astounding blow. But I shall 
pray, that no feeling of unkindness may any longer 
exist in my heart towards my poor uncle's memory ; and 
that no particle of envy may actuate my mind towards 
those who now possess his wealth." 

' Here I must tell you. Miss Angerston, of a remarkable 
circumstance attending my uncle's property ; the person 
on whom it devolved was in affluent circumstances, when 
he came into possession of it ; but at this tim^, from what 
I have heard, he is not richer than he previously had 
been. He had considerable West Indian property, which 
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of late years has been a loss instead of a gain to him; 
he has also been nnfortonate in his mercantile specula- 
tions. This altogether^ lodes to me so like unblessed 
wealthy that I can only pity him.' 

^ But as his own property became involved, do yon not 
think that he was blest by getting your nucleus fortune ? 
for otherwise, from what you say, he must have been 
ruined/ Cordelia observed. 

^ It is not for us. Miss Angerston, so to judge ; God 
alone knows whether his property would have been al- 
lowed to prosper with him. But, as you must be aware, 
a blessing from heaven does not rest on deceitful 
transactions ; and as it is very possible, and very probable, 
that he used dishonourable, unfair means, when so much 
with my uncle during the last months o( his life, to pre- 
judice him against me ; therefiore it is quite in accordance 
with the providence of God, that he might be permitted 
to acquire the wealth for which he sighed, and yet be dis- 
appointed in its possession. He has gained the object of 
his desire; but yet I believe the most unhappy pmod of 
his existence has been since that time. I must say, the 
issue has brought a strong conviction to my mind, that 
he used un£Eur means to attain wealth that has evidently 
been so unblessed to him. But to continue my story. 

' On my return home, and all through that evemng, my 
wife was surprised at the composure of my mind ; and 
also at not hearing from me a reproachfrd word concerning 
my uncle. She wisely avoided the subject, as she was 
afraid of exciting me upon it again. Little conversation, I 
recollect, passedbetween us; as, when she mentioned every- 
day topics, my mind was &r too deeply engaged with other 
thoughts to enter into them. I was intently pondering on 
all the good pastor had said, whom I ever afterwards con- 
sidered as my spiritual father. The holy fervency of his 
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prayer^ touched me to the soul: '^that we might be 
truU/i lastingly^ and savingly humbled^ — that we might 
be brought very low, — that «e^ might be utterly abased, 
— ^the world cast out of our hearts, and Christ alone ex- 
alted ; '^ these words arose on my lips, and from my 
heart, many times during that eventful day and night, 
the dawn of my spiritual existence, when, I humbly hope^ 
I was created anew in Christ Jesus. 

*The next day I sought the society of my revered 
friend, and spent with him many profitable and dehghtful 
hours. I entreated him to pray for me, and with me, 
and to open unto me the Scriptures. For the next two 
months I was daily with him ; reading and conversing on 
the things belonging to my everlasting peace. My mind 
was perfectly at rest regarding all outward circumstances ; 
I was even thankful for the loss of my expected inhe- 
ritance, since it had been so blessed to my true comfort. 
But as yet, I had not been brought very low : Christ was 
not entirely precious to my soul, because sin had not been 
sufficiently mortified in my heart. Satan even tempted 
me by my submission to God's chastening hand ; for in 
some degree I was proud of my resignation.' 

' You are exactly describing my case,' Cordelia said, 
with much emotion; ^I, too, was proud of my reagnation 
when deprived of affluence.' 

. 'Even so, my friend, it ever will be; for we must be 
brought very low by God's chasteniiighand, before Christ 
reigns supreme in the soul; and then we need chastise- 
ments to keep us low, or Satan will usurp dominion over 
us. I was not yet brought very low ; but God loved me 
too well to leave me to myself. He visited me with a 
lingering and severe illness, with, at times^ acute bodily 
suffering; and wearisome nights were appointed unto me. 
More than once the conviction was on my mind, that my 
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I had but die one doire to be inkd bv Hki is all 
thmgi; tobeafcdbjObiit, adbrHnt aloK. Sd- 
vation bj woriks, bj fanttr cnedy I BUali 
and if ttfe Aonld be cumw a nl to wtt, wkj heart's 
w»y tkit I flu^ be pcnuttcd to dedicate ■jadf to Ae 
Lofd's nenwt in the miiustrj. IIt mliiing was BOt 
hltmtd to Djidf 9ioot; br mj dev wife, daniig bcr 
Icog and ■amj tita wad attcndanfr, vaa by divine gncc 
bfoog^ to leeeife ^tbe truth as k is in itamm/' She 
had, Ukemjsd^ been folly latiififd with her own i^^ 
tcoQflKaSy akhong^ dead in tinpaswi and ana. Bnt 
she was led by sanctifying graee, to see ad repent of her 
past sinfahifsa, and thcnee fimmd to wa& hnmbly with 
her God. 

^The Ibllowing year, aa my health was quite le-csta* 
bUshcd, I tetoined to Fjigfamd, Shortly afterwards, I 
was ofdained, (having previously prepared niyadf , by 
deeply studying divinity with my invalnable fiicnd,) and 
entered on a eouutry cniaey. Until the death of Mr. 
Xieobsy vrhidi oce nr red about three years sinee, I kqit 
np with him die most intimate correspondenee. He went 
to London tor medical adviee, fioor months belbre he en- 
tered on Us eternal rest. At oar earnest desire he took 
op his abode at oor boose, vrhere he breathed his last in 
the foil assoianee of hope in Christ, in the sevoity-sixth 
year of a most peaeefol, h^PP7 ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^"^ 
a great privilege to be allowed to mimster to the tempoial 
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comforts of Inin> who had been so spiritaally useful to us ; 
and to watch his last hours, and witness his joyful antici- 
pation of the glory to be revealed. It was a blessed 
departure. " May our end be like his ! '* ' Mr. Shirley feel- 
ingly said, as he extended his hand to Cordelia, and 
bade her farewell. 

An interest hitherto unknown had now, by God's grace, 
been excited in Cordelia's soul; her desire was not to 
enjoy earth, but to prepare for heaven, by laying aside 
every weight that she felt to be a hindrance to her salva- 
tion ; to be earnest in prayer, and in the diligent study 
of the Scriptures. 

Every week she received Mr* Shirley's sermons, which 
she read with great attention, and afterwards conversed 
with him upon them, as he frequently called to see her. 
She felt the value of truly christian society, a privilege 
she now for the first time enjoyed. She thanked God 
that He had, in her sickness and loneliness, granted it 
imto her : and she often prayed that her lot might not 
long be cast with those who knew not God^ ^ But yet, 
my Saviour, I desire to be entirely humbled before 
Thee ; not to choose for myself, but to submit in all things 
to Thy good will and pleasure. Give me Thy assisting 
grace, and then do with me, and /or me, as seemeth best 
to Thee.' This was the sincere language of Cordeha's 
soul. She Was abased in her own sight ; she was truly 
humbled before God, and He blessed her accordingly; 
His peace was shed abroad in her heart, and she had a 
holy indifference to all outward things. 

One day Cordelia was lamenting to Mr. Shirley, that 
on her return to Lord Northendon's, she should be se* 
eluded from all christian society. ^ Do you think it is 
my duty,' she inquired, ' to continue in such a worldly 
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family ? I wish very much, Mr. Shirley, for your opinion 
on this subject.' 

' What was your reason for selecting Lord Northendon's 
Ceanily ? * Mr. Shirley inquired. 

'My reason was an entirely worldly one. I merely 
thought of securing a large salary; Imade no inquiry as to 
the religion of the family. At that time I considered reli- 
gion only as an individual concern ; I had never been ac- 
customed to religious society, and therefore did not know 
its value.' 

'As you entered thie Marquis of Northendon's femily, 
aDow me to say, from unworthy motives, it is not sur- 
prising you did not find that which you did not seek. 
You undertook a most responsible duty, without duly 
considering its importance. It appears to me, that a 
christian sense of your duty, would now incline you to 
continue with your pupils, should God sufficiently restore 
your health, to enable you to pursue the task of tuition. 
Should your health not enable you to fulfil |your duties, 
then you may justly consider that Providence releases 
you from your impcHrtant charge. Now that God has re- 
vealed to you much of the neglect and sinfulness of your 
past life, I trust you will feel it to be your duty to en- 
deavour, by assisting grace, to instil truly christian princi- 
ples into your pupils. They have unhappily a worldly 
mother ; Providence has placed them under your care : do 
not then desert them, but make this inquiry the subject 
of earnest prayer. In &ith desire direction, and God 
will assuredly grant it unto you. Be assured the path of 
christian duty is always plain to those, who, in sincerity 
of heart, strive to understand it ; when we endeavour 
to rule our conduct in all respects by the measure of God's 
Word, we shall not long be left in doubt as to the way we 
ought to take. Is every member of the &mily with whom 
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jour lot has for some time past been cast, hardened in 
worldliness and folly ? ' 

* Oh ! no, certainly not ; Lord Thiumham is a religious 
man/ Cordelia hastily replied. 

^ Is Lord Thumham a religious man T ' doubtingly in^ 
quired Mr. Shirley. 

'I think so ; I hope he is. He is much better than 
the rest of his family*' 

* There are many degrees of worldliness, you will re- 
collect. Miss Angerston. Lord Thurnham may be less 
frivolous, and less engrossed by worldly delights, than 
the rest of his family; and yet, nevertheless, he may be 
an utterly worldly man.^ 

' I am afraid, Mr. Shirley, that you entirely mistake 
Lord Thumham's character,' Cordelia replied with some 
hesitation ; 'he is, I assure you, in no way frivolous, or 
given up to gay society or amusements. He is a man 
of very superior talents and acquirements ; of which all 
must be aware, who chance to know anything of him.' 

' I am convinced Lord Thumham is a man of very 
superior talents and acquirements ; no person, I think, 
can read his masterly speeches in Parliament, and not be 
assured of his abilities. But unless you can prove to me, 
by the tenour of his life, that he is diligently seeking 
those things which are above, I shall account him frivolous, 
because he wastes his time and energies on things tem- 
poral, and does not devote them to things eternal. I 
shall account him worldly, because to the world his affec- 
tions and desires tend. I shall say of him, what my 
revered friend said to me : ' He may be very tar from 
what the worldly call a wicked man ; but he may be just 
as far from what Scripture characterizes as a godly man/ 
Remember, the affections are the pulse of the soul; in 
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whatever way the affections move^ in the same way the 
pulse beats/ 

' Are yon well acquainted with Lord Thumham T for I 
shall like to hear your opinion of him/ Cordelia remarked^ 
in rather a nervous manner. 

'I am not personally acquainted with him; but we 
were at Eton together for two years, and although much 
my junior, yet he rendered me a service I can never forget. 
By his presence of mind and energy, he was, under Provi- 
dence, the means of saving me from drowning. Since I 
have felt the importance of eternal things, I have been 
much interested in Lord Thumham. Whenever I see 
his name in the newspapers, I always read whatever 
attaches to it ; and sometimes it quite grieves me, to see 
his commanding station, his superior abilities, his per- 
suasive eloquence, only brought to bear upon the con- 
cerns of this perishing world. I look in vain for his 
name in the list of those, who are zealous for the Re- 
deemer's glory. He is gaining a name with men ; forget- 
ful, I fear, of the honour which cometh from God* I 
cannot tell you how much I deplore his pursuing his 
present course, both for his own sake, and for the cause 
of reUgion. A fearful responsibility attaches to him, be- 
cause he has been entrusted with high rank, great wealth, 
and commanding talents ; nevertheless he is but a steward, 
and must give an account of his stewardship. He is 
beset with many and great difficulties in the way of his 
salvation ; but Satan has so blinded his eyes, that he sees 
them not. I sometimes breathe a prayer for him, (would 
that I did so more frequently!) that he may in time pre- 
pare for eternity.' 

^Lord Thumham is certainly not as religious as he 
ought to be ; but I think he is an improving person in 
that respect. He is really not fond of worldly society. 
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for he does not enter mucli into it j I am sure he detests 
balls and routs^ and only enjoys literary and scientific 
society/ 

' And may not literary and scientific society be essen- 
tially worldly society? society in which the pride of 
human intellect shows itself unrestrained ; where God is 
generally forgotten^ and his Word frequently despised ? 
I can easily imagine that Lord Thumham detests fashion* 
able parties^ because his superior mind disdains to join in 
the conversation^ or rather gossip of such meetings. But 
that only proves he prefers one kind of worldliness to 
another; it does not prove that he has more vital re*' 
ligion^ than the pleasures-seeking throng. His pleasure 
lies, it is true, in a loftier sphere ; but notwithstanding, 
it is worldly pleasure after all.' 

^But I know he enters on rehgious subjects, when he 
meets with those persons who understand them. I think 
he is really well inclined to religion.' 

^ From the tenour of Lord Thumham's life, I believe I 
am justified in saying, that he enters on religious sul^ects 
with religious people, as he would enter on geology with 
a geologist, botany with a botanist, or politics with a po- 
Utician. He has a thirst for information; ^d I have 
heard from a gentleman who is sometimes in his company, 
that he is a most delightful companion, a^ he is possessed 
of a very lively imagination, and ha^ a great frmd of 
sensible and agreeable conversation. He has the good 
sense always to converse with people on what they under- 
stand. Were he to meet with a Miepherd, he would talk 
to him of his sheep, or with a .gardener, he would converse 
with him about his trees and flowers. You think he is 
really well inclined to religion ! I must differ from you 
there most entirely ; jbr I never can think the man well 
inclined to religipn, who attends the race-course and 
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theatre> regardless of the countenance he unavoidably 
gives to immorality ; such evidently only seek their own 
gratification/ 

^ It is not surprising that Lord Thumham should go to 
the opera and theatre, because he is exceedingly musical, 
plays remarkably well on the oi^n, and even composes. 
I have heard some beautiful chants of his composition ; 
he has also a decidedly dramatic taste, therefore it is very 
natural that he should be fond of the theatre. But I am 
sure, if he reflected on the evil he is countenancing, he 
would refrain from going; he does not view this subject 
in the serious light in which you do, and therefore does 
not feel that he is doing harm by gratifying his taste.' 

'But let me ask you, how is it that Lord Thumham 
does not see and feel the immense injury, theatres and 
racing inflict both on the public and private morals of 
the country ? ' 

Cordelia was silent, and Mr. Shirley continued, 'If 
you are unable to answer my question, I can. Lord 
Thumham does not see and feel the encouragement 
dramatic representations and racing give to divers sins, 
because the aim of his existence is to please himself/ 
You say, he has a fine musical taste, and a decided love for 
the drama. The corruption of his nature naturally in** 
clines him to gratify these desires. All devoted Chris- 
tians whose aim is, not to please themselves, but to please 
Him, who hath called them to the Christian warfare, 
see and feel the injurious efiect such sensual delights 
must unavoidably have on all spiritual feeling : to say 
nothing of the wretchedly depraved class, who are en- 
couraged by the frequenters of the theatre and the 
race-course, to continue their heathenish line of life. ' Be 
assured, as soon as the Spirit of Grod reveals to the now 
darkened understanding of Lord Thumham, the depth 
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and spirituality of this passage of Scripture : " I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, by the mercy of Grod, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service ; and be not eon* 
formed to this world; but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God;'' he will 
then renounce all vain and sensual delights. He wiU 
then, and not till then, see the sinfulness that attaches 
to ali «uch amusements. He must first understand the 
nature and extent of that living saorifice which Scripture 
commands us to present unto Grod, before he will take 
up his cross daily, and follow Christ. What is meant by 
the daily cross, which cur Saviour declares His disciples 
must carry; if not, daily self-denial ? We must resolute- 
ly deny ourselves ev6ry sinful gratification ; we must deny 
ourselves also, in whatever has a tendency to lead others 
into sin, however harmless we may imagine it to be, so 
far as we are concerned. I never have either met with, 
or heard of, a serious person, who did not renounce 
theatres, balls, and all such amusements, as soon as he 
understood the nature of vital religion. Few persons 
were really fond^ of those amusements than myself; 
but, as soon as the Holy Spirit opened my heart to un- 
derstand the Scriptures, I felt I had no choice in the 
matter. I was compelled to deny myself all mere 
worldly delights ; for these words of my Saviour had 
come with saving conviction to my soul : " And he said 
to them all, If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me J* The exceeding sinfulness of sin had been reveal- 
ed to me, therefore I felt that I dared not indulge any 
sinful inclination ; but, as Christ's disciple, I was called 
upon to lead a life of daUy mortification : not such a life 
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oi daily mt>rtificatioii as Popery vainly inculcates on mtoy 
of its deluded f(dlowers ; but a life of spiritual mortifica- 
tion, whereby the world is crucified unto me, and I unto 
the world. Until this state of mind is produced by the 
only power which can produce it — ^the Holy Spirit^ the 
mind is not transformed ; therefore, the life cannot prove 
what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of Grod. 
Can you, Miss Angerston, tell me of any religious person 
whose society Lord Thumham cultivates f ' 

'Yes, I think I can>' Cordelia replied, with a little 
heeitatiou. 'Lord Thumham is very intimate with the 
Duke of Tressillian ; and I have been told, that he is a 
religious man.' 

' The Duke of Tres^llian may pass for a religious man 
in the society in which he moves; but I believe, if you 
examine the end and aim of his existence by the light of 
Scripture, you will find him so wofally deficient, that you 
must number him with the children of the world. Re- 
member, there is this grand, this fimdamental distinction 
between the people of God, and the people of the world : 
the former have but the one aim and desire — to daily 
deny themselves in and for Jesus Christ ; the latter, have 
but the one aim and desire, to daily gratify themselves, 
and advance their worldly interests. Whoever is not 
classed with the former, be assured, is classed with the 
latter. However, I think the Duke of Tressillian in a 
much more hopeful state than Lord Thurnham. He has 
not his distinguished abilities ; he has no desire to be a 
leading public character ; he has happily great simplicity 
of mind. By that, I do not mean that he is deficient in 
ability, for although he has not shining talents, yet he 
has an excellent understanding, and is extremely well in- 
formed. I dined in company with his Grace about a fort- 
night since; and I was exceedingly pleased with the 
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readiness with which he entered into serious conrersation 
with me. He expressed himself obliged to me for recom- 
mending some books to his attention^ and also appeared 
pleased with the opinions I advanced. When I told him^ 
I remembered him at Eton^ he kindly said^ he was glad 
to have met with me. There is great frankness and kind^ 
ness in the Duke^s manners^ though he is naturally very 
reserved to strangers. I-^as happy to see him in my 
church last Sunday; I hope we may become well 
acquainted.' 

^ I have never seen the Duke of TressiUian ; but I have 
always heard him highly spoken of. I hope he may seek 
your acquaintance^ Mr. Shirley, as it would evidence a 
desire on his part for religious society,' 

^ I cannot intrude upon his Grace/ Mr. Shirley rephed 
with a smile ; ^ I met him the other day in town, but as 
he did not appear to recognise me, I passed on, as it was 
not my place to make the advance. But if he should 
seek my society, I trust I shall endeavour to be faithful 
to him. I feel an interest in all the men of rank I was 
with at Eton. I long to see them one and all on the 
Lord^s side. But I have a peculiar interest in Lord 
Thumham, because in a providential manner he was in- 
strumental in saving my life ; and also, he is one, emi- 
nently qualified by natural gifts and worldly advantages, 
to advance religion.' 

^ I trust he may one day be ranged on the Lord's side,' 
Cordelia feelingly replied ; ' but he has sad hinderances 
in the worldliness of his family. I know Lord Thum- 
ham introduced family prayer and the reading of a ser- 
mon on Sunday evening; when at home he always reads 
them himself.' 

' Lord Thumham, be assured, has greater hinderances 
in the worldliness of his own hearty than in the world- 
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Uness of his family. He has then established a weekly 
acknowledgment of Grod in his father^s family ! Sad that 
he does not feel^ that the incense of prayer and praise 
ahould ascend morning and evening in the family cirde. 
I fear the most we can say of him is^ that he is a faint 
taper in a dark place. I hope we have not uncharitably 
been discussing the sins and omissions of this certainly 
gifted and distinguished man. Let us show that we wish 
his welfare, by praying for him.' 

* Thumham, Thumham ! you have been weighed 
in the balance of Scripture truth aud practice, and 
found sadly wanting/ Cordelia repeated to herself when 
alone, in mudi excitement of mind. ^The most that 
can be said in your favour is, that you are ^^ a faint taper 
in a dark place!'' I thank God,' she exclaimed with 
deep feeling, as she clasped her hands, ^ that I am now 
free from the snare my corrupt heart and wayward affec- 
tions were laying for me. Never, never could I be 
happy, united to any man whom admirable Mr. Shirley 
could describe as so &r from the right path. Bank, 
wealth, talents, amiability, are as dross in my eyes, com- 
pared with the pearl of great price, possessed by that 
humble minister of Christ, who has been to me a kind 
and faithful friend. God, comfort my heart, and show 
me thy^ will ! ' 
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^ Let me bat dwell with tbee, God, and see thy &ce, and feel the gra- 
cioos tokens of thy love ; and then, if thou seest it best for me, let me be 
cast off by all the world : or, let all other friends be where they will, so that 
my soul may but be with thee. For thy sake, I have agreed to forsake all, 
and I resolve by thy grace to stand to this agreement** — Baxtbr. 

CoBDELiA had at this time been six weeks at Hampfield ; 
during which period frequent notes of inquiry had arrived 
from Hereford-house. The Marquis of Northendon had j 
called three or four times to see her, and by his kind 
attention she had been much gratified. The Marchioness 
had called twice, the last time with Lord Francis Here- 
ford, who was evidently much struck with the change in 
her appearance. The visits of his mother gave little 
pleasure ; she expressed a great deal of solicitude, which 
Miss Angerston could not but know she was far from 
feeling. But it was not so with Lord Francis, for he was 
unaflfectedly kind; indeed his character was entirely free 
from hypocrisy. Lord Glendower was now in town, from 
Cambridge, for the Easter vacation ; he immediately went 
to see Cordelia, for he said, * he had a particular fondness 
for visiting sick people/ Lady Northendon endeavoured 
to dissuade him from his intended visit ; but the more 
he thought she wished to prevent his going, the more he 
was resolved to go to Hampfield. He said, ^ no person 
in the house thought Miss Angerston worthy of atten- 
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tion ; and as the same feeling of indifference was mani- 
fested towards himself^ he considered it to be quite his 
duty to be kind to her.' 

On the evening of the day, on which Glendower had 
made his visit to Hampfield, Thumham observed that 
he appeared out of spirits, and inquired the cause. 
* I went this morning to see Miss Angerston/ was his 
reply, ^ and I went to Hampfield in very high spirits.' 

*How did you find Miss Angerston?* instantly in- 
quired Thumham. 

^ I do not know,' was the reply. 

^ How could you, Glendower, go in high spirits to see'a 
person who is so ill ! * observed Lord Francis. ' I am 
sure, when I went, my spirits were very low, to see one 
who was lately in the best health, so suddenly changed by 
illness.' 

^ It is of no use, Francis, to ask me, why I was in high 
spirits. I only tell you such was the case. I was in very 
high spirits this morning, and I told Miss Angerston 
every thing I could think of to amuse her. I gave her 
an account of the last half-dozen balls I was at ; but it 
was all to no purpose, for nothing seemed to interest her. 
I then asked her, what I should do to amuse her, and she 
told me to read to her. I asked her, what I should read. 
She then laid her hand on a book which was on the table, 
and said, "Read this." "What is it?" I said; and she an- 
swered, " It is the Holy Living and Dying." "That is a 
very strange name " I said, " I never heard it till now." 
" It is a name which suits me well," she rephed in atone 
I shall never forget. " I was living, but my present ex- 
istence is more like dying, than living." * I read several 
pages to her,' Glendower continued, ' and I found it a 
book of great beauty. I should like to read more of it.' 

' You may soon read more of it, Glendower,' said Lord 
Francis, ' for you will find that book in my room. 
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Thumham was so much a£fected by what he had heard 
from Gkndower^ that to prevent his agitation being ob- 
served, he instantly left the room, and proceeded imme- 
diately to Dr. RussePs house, to ascertain what was the 
latest account of Cordelia's health. His fears were happily 
relieved by being told, that at present there was no 
positive danger, but that her restoration to health would 
be tedious. 

The next day Thumham felt a strong desire to go and 
see Cordelia ; but he almost feared to put his wish into 
execution, as he had not sufficient confidence in himself 
to feel assured that he should be able to conceal his sen- 
timents. However, he resolved to go and see her, and to 
take his chance for the concealment or betrayal of his at- 
tachment. With these feelings he left town ; but the nearer 
he approached Hampfield, his reluctance increased to an 
interview, that would probably decide his fate. He very 
justly considered, that Cordelia must now be more than 
ever alive to her desolate circumstances, and therefore, she 
might now accept an offer, which, at another time, when 
her nerves were not weakened, and her spirits depress- 
ed by ill health, she would reject. He scarcely thought, 
although the temptation would be great, that she would 
marry him from ambition ; yet still she might be so much 
flattered by his disinterested attachment, that she might 
think that gratitude alone, ought to make her love him, 
and consequently, with apparent satisfaction, accept him. 
This thought was most painful to Thumham's sensitive 
mind, and he decided, that he would not see Cordelia 
until she had recovered from her indisposition. He there- 
fore, after making inquiries at her lodgings respecting 
her health, returned to town. 

For three days Thumham felt, more or less, a desire to 
see Miss Angerston, and at some moments he was more 
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than half resolved to go to Hampfield. At last he deter- 
mined to leave town for Tunbridge- Wells; but before 
his departure he committed his secret to his friend Dr. 
Bussel^ and desired him to send him daily reports of his 
patient. 

At this time Cordelia's disorder much in^eased^ and 
she became alarmingly ill. The physician for the body^ 
and the physician for the soul, were in constant attendance. 
Happily, as her physical strength declined, the composure 
and happiness of her mind increased. One day, although 
unable to articulate, from a sensation approaching to suf- 
focation in her throat, she appeared intently interested 
in her pastor's prayer. Her eyes brightened with holy 
animation as he touched upon the perfect, glorious rest 
reserved in a future state for the people of God. At that 
moment she felt a longing desire to enter on her eternal 
rest ; all desire of life had for some hours been taken away. 

Three or four days afterwards, when Mortimer returned 
to the invalid's room, which she had quitted to prepare 
some nourishment for her, she remarked, that her mis- 
tress looked more animated than usual, and she said, ^ I 
think, ma'am, that you are better to-day, for your eyes 
look more like what they used to be.' 

'No, Mortimer, I am not better to-day than I was 
yesterday ; it is only the excitement of this moment which 
makes you think so ; I am thinking of that happy state 
where there will be no more sorrow, suffering, sick- 
ness, or disappointment. And, blessed consummation ! 
where God will wipe away all tears from our eyes.' 

' Oh ! pray, ma'am, don't talk so ; it looks so like 
dying,' said Mortimer, who was much attached to her 
mistress, her tears falling fast as she spoke. ' Dr. Rus- 
sel said you were better yesterday, for your throat was so 
different ; and you speak, ma'am, much better, I am sure.' 
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'Good, kind Mortimer, do not grieve so. Do you 
think I shall lose any happiness by leaving earth for hea- 
ven, should it be Grod^s will to take me hence ? Those, 
who by faith depend on Christ alone for salvation, in 
death sleep in Jesus, sleep in peace. Praised be God, I 
have this confidence ; I shall rest in peace, for blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord.' 

Thumham had only been a week at Tunbridge- Wells, 
when he received the following letter from his mother. 

'My dbak Thurnham, 

' I write in the greatest haste, as I am just going out 
to dine, to request that you will, the moment you receive 
this, call on Lady Saddleton, and particularly inquire 
from her the character of the French governess, who is 
about to leave her, as her daughter is to be presented 
this season. I hear this person is very accompUshed and 
clever ; therefore I am very anxious to secure her, as a 
friend of mine is thinking of her, and I am sure she 
would be of infinite service to Letitia. 

' I was very sorry to hear, that we shall lose Miss An- 
gerston ; indeed I know not that the poor thing is now 
alive, for yesterday, Russel had scarcely a hope. I am 
much concerned about her, but I do not think your sisters 
will lose much by a change of governess, for she was not 
everything I desired. I have not a spare moment to add 
another word. 

'Ever, my dear Thumham, 

' Your affectionate mother, 

'E. Northenoon.* 

Lord Thumham, with scarcely a moment's delay, set off 
for town by a coach which was then leaving the Wells. 
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Upon arriving in London he immediately proceeded to 
Dr. RussePs house^ who was unfortunately not at home ; 
but as his return was soon expected, the agitated and 
afficted Thumham determined to wait for him. After 
an hour of great su^ense the physician arrived. The 
first question Thumham scarcely dared to ask, for he 
dreaded the answer to it so much. The reply, however, 
was satisfactory so far as the words : but Dr. RussePs 
manner gave little hope. 

^ Is there no hope ? ' inquired the afflicted Thumham. 

^ I tmst there is some hope, but I am not authorized 
to say more ; a few hours must decide. Since last night 
Miss Angerston has been sinking into a state of great 
torpor, from which I have been unable to rouse her. I 
have now given her some very powerful medicine, and if 
it takes effect, I tmst she may recover; but if not ' 

At these words Thurnham was quite overcome, and 
covering his face with his hands, he leaned down on the 
table. In a few minutes he said, ^ Is she aware of her 
danger ? ' 

'Perfectly so,^ Dr. Russel replied, 'for last night she 
asked me, " how long I thought she had to live.'' I said 
to her, you must look at the bright side of things. When 
she replied with entire composure, '' What you consider 
the bright side, is to me the dark side of things.^' * On 
her account, my dear friend, there is nothing to regret, 
for her mind is in such a heavenly state of composure, that 
for her " to die is gain ; '' therefore you ought to feel, and 
I am sure you will feel, resigned. I expected your return, 
but I did not think you could have received my letter so 
soon. When I thought there was danger, according to 



* These words were used by Chief Justice Wihnot when he supposed 
himself dying of an illness, from which he unexpectedly recoyered. 
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your desire I called in other advice^ although I was cou- 
viuced nothing more could be done/ 

* You were nevertheless right, Russel, for I should not 
have been satisfied, if you had not done so. But I must, 
I will see her again. Let us go immediately to Hamp- 
field.' 

' You may come with me to Hampfield, my dear Lord, 
if you will ; but it is impossible that I can allow you to 
disturb with your presence a dying person. You say, she 
is unaware of. your attachment ; therefore why reveal it 
to her now ! ' The reasonableness of his friend^s obser- 
vation struck Thumham, and he was silent; when Dr. 
Bussel continued : ^ I have several patients to visit before 
I leave town; but there would be no use in my seeing 
Miss Angerston, until I could ascertain whether the me- 
dicine had had the desired effect. You may depend upon 
my going as soon as I can be of the slightest use. I 
must now leave you / saying this. Dr. Kussel rang for 
his carriage, and shaking hands in the kindest manner 
with his unhappy friend, he left the room. 
. It was long before the physician returned, and Thurn- 
ham^s heartfelt anxiety made the time appear much longer. 
As they were driving to Hampfield, Thumham inquired 
if Miss Angerston had ever appeared anxious about her 
brother. 

^ At one time she did appear anxious concerning him, 
but yesterday she said, her mind was perfectly easy on 
every subject ; and that if her brother had no friend oa 
earth, he had, she humbly hoped, one in heaveji, who. 
would never forsake him.' 

When they reached Hampfield, Thumham waited in 
the carriage until he heard Dr. Russel's report, which was 
more favourable than he had allowed himself to expect. 
With his spirits a little revived he proceeded to the inn, 
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as he was far too anxioas, to be able to return to town. 
About ten o^clock he had the delight of hearings that a 
decided change for the bett^ had taken place ; but Dr. 
Bussel said, he should remain all night at Hampfield, see 
his patient at six in the morning, and then return to 
town. Thurnham also waited until he heard the bulletin 
of the next morning, which happily was very favourable. 
He then immediately set off for Tunbridge- Wells, as he 
did not wish, under present circumstances, that his jour- 
ney to town should be known to his family. His depar- 
ture and return had been so sudden, that even his servant 
did not know where his lord had been ; nor did it ever 
occur to him that London might have been the place c^his 
lordship's hasty visit. The next morning Thurnham took 
his departure from Tunbridge-Wells for Hereford-house. 

Contrary, however, to Cordelia^s own expectation, and 
that of those around her, her life was mercifully preserved ; 
and three days after Lord Thumham's return to town, 
he was assured by Dr. Bussel, that he entertained little 
doubt of Miss Angerston^s entire restoration to health. 

The day after Miss Angerston had taken her first car- 
riage-airing, accompanied by the ladies Hereford, Thurn- 
ham took a ride to see her; as he thought it was not 
doing himself justice, to aUow her to imagine, that he 
had treated her with greater neglect than the rest of his 
family. When the Earl knocked at Mrs. Willis's door, 
he was told, that Miss Angerston was much improved in 
strength. He desired that Mrs. Mortimer might come 
and speak to him. He was sorry to hear from her, that 
Cordelia had been much fatigued by her drive, and that 
she was then asleep. 

^But, my lord, if you will come in, I will go and see ; 
for Miss Angerston may awake in a minute or so. And 
she will be so glad to see your lordship, for it is, to be 
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sure, very lonely for her. She was so happy to see the 
young ladies yesterday, when they called to take her an 
airing; and Mrs. Shirley is to take her a drive to-morrow, 
if she feels able to go/ 

As it may be supposed, Thumham would not permit 
that Miss Angerston should be disturbed. He felt disap- 
pointed at not seeing her, but nevertheless he was scarcely 
sorry; for all along it had been his wish, that he might 
not see her until she should be restored to comparative 
health. 

Cordelia had not only received renewed strength and 
health, but, through divine grace, she had been renewed 
in the spirit of her mind, and was truly penitent for her 
past sinfulness. She arose from her bed of suffering ! 
with a deep sense of gratitude for her recovery from sick- 
ness ; with new hopes, new desires, new affections ; the 
former things had passed away. She desired not to please 
herself, but to do and suffer the will of God in all things. 
Her mind was entirely at rest with regard to the ftiture ; 
for she relied and rejoiced in this gracious promise : 

* They who seek the Lord, shall want no manner of thing 
that is good.' On the one subject which had often agi- 
tated and perplexed her, she was now perfectly com- 
posed, satisfied, and thankful. She had sought Grod's 
guidance, entreating that He would influence her mind 
aright ; and she doubted not that the present serenity of 
her thoughts, was an evidence that her prayer had been 
heard. 

One day when Cordelia's truly kind friend, Mr. Shirley, 
was sitting with her, she told him, she was very sorry to 
say, that she must return to town the end of the week. 

* This morning Mrs. Willis came to me with a long face, 
holding a letter in her hand, and told me, as the weather 
was now so charming, her old lady, who had lodged with 
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her erery summer for some years^ was anxious to come here 
on Friday. And she said^ that if the old lady could not 
have these apartments on that day^ she must go elsewhere. 
Then Mrs. Willis continued in a doleful tone, ^' You know, 
ma'am, I should lose such a great let, if I did not let my 
old lady come ; although I am very sorry to turn you out, 
as it were.'' I told her, I would gladly have remained 
here another fortnight ; but of course, would not prevent 
her from receiving her old lady. Therefore I shall write 
to the Marchioness to-day, and tell her that I purpose 
returning on Friday.' 

^ I must insist, Miss Angerston, upon your not return- 
ing to town, until the time you had arranged — ^ Mr. 
Shirley quickly replied in his lively, kind manner. 'I 
am truly glad that Mrs. Willis's old lady wishes to have 
these rooms on Friday ; for then you must come and take 
up your abode with us for at least a fortnight. I am sure 
that Mrs. Shirley will be very happy to see you, and do 
everjrthing in her power to make you feel at home.' 

Cordelia was delighted to accept this most friendly in- 
vitation ; and many times she thanked Mr. Shirley for 
his kind consideration. 

• On the appointed day, Cordelia became the guest of her 
kind friends. As she approached the house, which was 
built in the old English style of gothic architecture, and 
surrounded by a beautiful flower-garden, she surveyed it 
with admiration. She then thought pf the amiable, 
agreeable, and above all christian owners; and felt thank- 
ful that their earthly portion was so fair. 'But they 
have a better portion,' she said, ' than earth can bestow. 
I believe there is in heaven reserved for them, an inheri-^ 
tance which will never fade away.' 

The fortnight passed away most swiftly and agreeably 
with Cordelia, who had never before been an inmate in 
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a truly christian family. She felt that she but partially 
understood the excellences of Mr. Shirley^s character 
until she saw him in his own family. ' How superior the 
devoted christian is, to every other character ! ' she often 
exclaimed to herself, during the days which she passed 
under that happy roof. 

The admirable regularity which prevailed in all the 
household arrangements, she thought reflected great credit 
on Mrs. Shirley^s management. The return of the ap- 
pointed hour for prayer, and for reading God's Word in 
the family circle morning and evening, were precious 
seasons to Cordelia. 

' In Mr. and Mr«. Shirley, there is such a constant spring 
of cheerfulness; they seem so perfectly suited to, and 
happy in, each other. How easily the every-day cares 
and vexations of life pass away with them, because their 
sorrows are all lodged with God ! He is the centre, where 
their affections and wishes meet : they are bound for 
heaven, and are not encumbered with earth. Shall I ever 
have such a home ? such domestic peace and love ! Thou 
only knowest, Grod, whether such happiness would be 
spiritually useful to me, or not. To thy choice I leave it. 
Do thou choose for me, and then all will be well.' So 
thought Cordelia, as she cast a lingering look at the 
pretty dwelling she was leaving, the abode of cheerful- 
ness, peace, and godliness, as the carriage turned into 
the road, when conveying her to Hereford-house. 

She felt thankful that Mr. Shirley had requested her 
to freely write to him on any subject, on which she might 
desire his opinion* * The happy, profitable days, I have 
spent in his family, memory will frequently recall to mind, 
as a green spot in a barren land. Woe is me, that I 
must now return to a family, with whom I can have no 
christian intercourse. The world reigns triumphant in 
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all but one heart ; and that heart is still very far from God. 
I pray that I may be kept ever on my watch-tower; that 
their worldliness may not corrupt my heart ; that I may 
have grace the more highly to value what they despise. 
It is good for me to be thus tried^ or the Lord would not 
so dispose my lot. Happy, happy Mrs. Shirley ! but 
thy happiness might be very injurious to me.' 

On the day on which Miss Angerston was to return 
to Hereford-house, Thumham was so very anxious that 
some person should go to Hampfield to meet her ; as he 
thought it would be very dispiriting for her, after so long 
an illness, to come home to a family no member of which 
had kindness sufficient to go for her to Mr. Shirley's. 
He asked his mother if she would go. 

'I think Miss Angerston,' was her ladyship's reply, 
' can scarcely expect that I should go to meet her. In- 
deed, if I were ever so much inchned, it would be im- 
possible for me to go this morning, for I am going to 
Turrelli's concert, and as I am anxious that Letitia should 
hear the best music, I intend to take her with me/ 

' Sarah then ought to go for Miss Angerston,' replied he. 

' No, there is not the slightest necessity for any person 
to go for Miss Angerston. I think she ought to be very 
grateful to get back again ; indeed I am not sure that I 
am doing right in allowing her to return, for I think I 
might do better ; but it is my compassion that overcomes 
my better judgment, as I do not wish the poor thing to 
starve.' The Marchioness was at this time exceedingly dis- 
pleased with Thurnham ; for she beUeved that if he had 
not interfered, the Marquis would have joined with her 
in opposing Miss De CliflFord's introduction into their 
family. But he had been so completely gained over by 
Thurnham, that all her endeavours to make him retract 
his consent had been unavailing; and as she was too good 
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a general to go to war when she was sure of a defeat, she 
was obliged to consent to receive Miss De Clifford for her 
daughter, as it was impossible for Lady Northendon to 
oppose her husband. Her ladyship^s anger was chiefly di- 
rected against her eldest son, for she well knew that her lord 
considered whatever Thumham did or thought was sure to 
be right, and that whatever he did not think right, could 
not possibly be so. This made her even more angry with 
him, than with Lord Francis, who had a month before 
this time left town for Hereford-Lacy, now to him the 
most delightftd place in the world, for he had been ac- 
cepted by Flora De CUfford, and was to be married within 
the next three months. 

Lord Thumham remained in the house all the morning, 
in expectation of Cordelia^s arrival. He heard &lendower 
playing on his harp, in one of the front drawing-rooms ; 
he then left the Ubrary where he had been reading, to 
listen to the music. After Glendower had played for 
some time, a string snapped, and the trouble being too 
great to put in another, the music ceased. 

^ Miss Angerston is to come back to-day : is she not, 
Thumham ? ' Glendower inquired, in a listless manner. 
^ How wretchedly dull it must have been for her at that 
place, during the last three months ! I shall be glad to 
see her. What shall I do now ? ^ he continued. ' I think 
I will write to Francis, and tell him how superlatively 
happy he ought to be. No, I think I will write some 
verses on Flora, and send them to her in his name. But 
I shall not have time now,' his lordship added, as he 
looked out of the window, 'for here is Miss Angerston, 
and I must go down and greet her.' 

Glendower instantly left the room; and the nervous 
Thumham watched the carriage as it crossed the court- 
yard ; he was anxious to see her meeting with Glendower, 
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and then to obserre her meeting with himself. ' If she i« 
offended with me^ she is not indifferent to me/ thought 
Thurnham ; ' but if she has no interest in me^ she will 
not care for my neglect.' 

The carriage stopped, and he saw Cordelia shake hands 
in the most friendly manner with Glendower^ who then 
assisted her to alight. Thurnham waited a few moments, 
and then went to meet Miss Angerston, who was coming 
up stairs leaning on Glendower, who had kindly offered 
her his arm. Thurnham was at the head of the stair^ 
case, and was not perceived by Cordelia, who then said 
with a smile, ' Oh ! pray, «top for an instant, Lord Glen- 
dower, for I am so tired; I feel myself strong until I 
begin to go up stairs.' Raising her eyes, she saw Thurn- 
ham coming to meet h^ : on the impulse of the moment, 
she instantly held out her hand to him, and spoke with a 
frankness of manner which evidenced that she was not in 
the least offended with him. 

The Earl was agreeably surprised to see her look so 
well j she was not pale, her eyes were very animated, and 
she looked cheerful. The large shawl which she wore, 
prevented his observing how much her figure was changed 
by her long illness. 

When Miss Angerston sat down in the drawing-room, 
she said a few words to Thurnham, who was in a very 
thoughtful mood, wid little inclined to converse with her 
before a third person ; he was glad when Glendower en- 
gaged her attention. Thurnham was now debating with 
himself, whether Cordelia was, or was noty offended with 
him; whether she cared, or cared not for him. ^She 
was the first to shake liands, and her manner was good- 
natured,' he said to himself; ' apparently she is not of- 
fended with me : yet can she care for me, and not be 
hurt at my neglect ? I am the only member of the 
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family^ who did not see her during her illness/ These 
thoughts much perplexed Thumham, and he said very 
little to the object of them. 

' I am sure. Lord Glendower, you will not again say 
that .1 have no music in my soul, when I tell you how 
much I have thought of one of your songs/ remarked 
Cordelia. ^ The name I cannot recollect, but the tune 
was in my head for so many days, that it quite worried 
me. I am very glad to see your hai'p, for at one time I 
thought I never should return to this house, and hear its 
sweet tones again.' 

* Would you like to hear them now, Miss Angerston,' 
repUed Glendower, in the most good-natured manner to 
Cordelia, ' for I wiU play or sing, whatever you like ? ' 

^ Thank you, not now,' Cordelia replied, as she put 
her hand to her head, ^ for my poor head is not able to 
bear your harp yet ; I hope, however, that in a few days 
I shall be better. Yesterday there was a man with an 
organ, and another with a triangle, playing under my 
window, and you can scarcely believe how they distracted 
me. I was obliged to send them away immediately. A 
long illness, and a severe illness, often weakens the hectd, 
but strengthens the mind.' 

Thumham who had been attending to every word uttered 
by Cordelia^ now mentioned that he had called at Hamp- 
field, but had not seen her. 

^ I am sure you were very kind. Lord Thumham,' Cor- 
delia replied in an unconcerned manner ; ^ I am sorry 
I did not see you. Mortimer should have told me at the 
time.' From Cordelia's manner, Thumham concluded 
that so far from her being offended with him, she 
had not even thought of him. This idea was so vex- 
atious, that he scarcely said another word to her ; and was 
not sorry when, shortly after, she left the drawing-room. 
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'* The sincerity of a true religious principle cannot be better known, tban 
by the readiness with which the thoughts advert to God, and the pleasure 
with which they are employed in devout exercises." — Mason. 

On the following morning Cordelia, though scarcely equal 
to the task, heard her pupils say their lessons. How 
amazingly different were her feelings now respecting 
tuition, from what they had been, when she had entered 
on the office of governess at Hereford-Lacy ! Then, she 
had merely thought of it as an irksome task, which 
calamitous circumstances compelled her to imdertake: 
now, she considered it as an undertaking of fearful re- 
sponsibiUty, of deep interest, and of proportionate re- 
ward, if carried on in Grod^s fear, and in dependance on 
his guidance. Most painful had been her reflections during 
the wakeful hours of the previous night. She thought 
of the many, many months, during which Letitia and Sarah 
Hereford had been her pupils ; but memory could not 
recall that in all that time she had spent one hour in 
serious solicitude for their souls ; that she had offered one 
heartfelt prayer for their spiritual improvement. She 
had been anxious to advance them in accomplishments 
and pohte literature. The Bible had been daily read, but 
it had been read as a task; there had been no prayerful 
seeking, that either her pupils, or herself, should spiri- 
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tually understand its application. During the silent 
hours of the past nighty many a prayer had been offered 
for herself, and for the young people under her charge, 
that she might have patience and ability to instruct, and 
grace to unfold to them the truths of Scripture; that 
they might have obedient, docile tempers, and hearts 
disposed to receive the self-denying doctrines of the 
Grospel. 

When Cordelia commenced her task, this painful thought, 
^When will the wearisome employment of hearing these 
lessons be over ? ' which at such a moment had often passed 
through her mind, was far from her. She looked with 
compassion on the spiritually ignorant young persons 
before her, and she felt for them in a manner previously 
unknown; she forgot her own dislike to the office she 
held, in 'her deep solicitude for their eternal welfare. 
Miss Angerston spoke feelingly to them of her recent 
alarming illness, of the near approach of death, of her 
merciful rescue from the jaws of the grave, and of the 
object for which her life had been prolonged;— of the new 
desires, and hopes, which now animated her soul,— de- 
sires after spiritual perfection, — hopes that rested in 
heaven. When Lady Letitia opened the Bible, to read' 
the accustomed portion, before the commencement of their 
studies, Cordelia gave to her and her sister, a serious 
exhortation on the privilege of reading the Scriptures, 
and told them that unless prayer mingled with our reading, 
we did not seek God's blessing; therefore, the expectation 
of it would be presumptuous. She then requested them to 
join with her in a short prayer, to entreat Grod's guidance 
in the study of the Scriptures, on which they were about 
to enter. This was an unusual exercise for the two girls, 
and their listlessness and inattention evidenced that it 
was a wearisome task, with which they would gladly have 
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dispensed. Their thoughts were occupied with the antid- 
patioDS of a juvenile ball to which they were to go that 
evening; and when they joined their mamma^ they told 
her of Miss Angerston's strange proceedings for she had 
required them to say a prayer in the middle of the day ! 

Cordelia had seen the Marchioness on the previous 
day only for a few minutes^ when her manners had evi- 
denced anything rather than compassionate tenderness 
for her in her delicate health. With a heavy heart she 
obeyed the summons to the luncheon -table. The time 
which had elapsed since her pupils had left the school- 
room^ CordeUa had spent in most humiliating reflections 
on her past neglect of their best interests; and so 
strenuously was she resolved to fulfil her duty towards them 
for the time to come^ that she determined^ in a strength 
not her own, to take patiently the proud and unfeeling 
conduct of Lady Northendon towards her, and to remain 
their governess, in spite of the many unpleasantnesses of 
her situation, because she considered it to be her duty to 
do so. 

At luncheon Cordelia was scarcely noticed by the 
Marchioness, who did not appear to be in a very sweet 
temper. Indeed, since her favourite son had engaged 
himself so contrary to her wishes, she had been more or 
less unamiable in her manners and conduct. After a 
slight repast. Miss Angerston arose from the table, and 
was leaving the dining-room as Lord Thurnham entered, 
who instantly stopped with his UBual quickness of man- 
ner, and said, as he extended his hand to her with much 
cordiality, ^ How are you this morning. Miss Angerston ? I 
hope your drive yesterday was not fatiguing to you ? ' 
His words were accompanied with so much kindness of 
expression as he looked at Cordelia, that indiiOferent as 
she really then felt towards him, an instant glow 
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suffased her pallid features. Thamliam now took his 
seat at the lancheon-table> and apparently was so absorb- 
ed in his own musings^ that he paid little attention to 
some sharp observations addressed to him by his mother, 
who had overheard his friendly greeting with Miss 
Angerston, although the open door had intercepted her 
Ladyship's view of them* 

Cordelia retired to her own room ; her pupils were to go 
with their mamma to take a drive in the park ; therefore 
her time was then at her own disposal. Many and various 
were the thoughts which now occupied Cordelia's mind. 
A deeper blush coloured her check as she looked in the 
glass^ and observed her heightened complexion, and 
thought of how colourless she had been, when she had 
adjusted herself at the mirror before she went to dinner. 
' Foolish, weak, and sinful, is the state of mind which 
causes this excited feeling,' were words Cordelia calmly 
uttered with true humiliation of heart, as she turned 
from the glass and seated herself at her work. She 
spent two hours in serious self-examination and men- 
tal prayer; entreating from above more light, more 
strength to run with patience the race set before her, 
whatever might be its trials and vexations. She resolved 
to avoid every occasion of meeting Lord Thumham. 
' He compassionated my sickly looks this morning, and 
therefore spoke kindly to me ; but he is of the world : 
therefore I hope — I am thankful, that I am nothing to 
him, nor he now to me. It is only nervous debility 
which makes me so excitable.' 

For the first ten days after Miss Angerston's return to 
town, Thumham scarcely saw her : he accounted for this 
circumstance, by supposing that her weak state of 
health kept her so secluded. One morning when Corde- 
lia happened to be with the Marchioness for a few 
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minutes^ Thurnham entered, and to her annoyance began 
to converse with her. A new book which he had just 
finished he mentioned to her, which, he said, he would 
lend her, as it was well worth reading. Cordelia ex- 
pressed her thanks, and her desire to peruse it : Thurn- 
ham then left the room to obtain the required volume. 
On his return. Miss Angerston looked at the book for a 
few moments, and then went to the school-room. 

^ How very ill Miss Angerston looks !^ were Thumham*s 
first words after the door had closed. 

' I wonder, when you see her so ill and out of spirits', 
observed Glendower, ^ that you always, Thurnham, force 
a good book into her hand. Consider to-day is not 
Sunday.' 

' You are very much mistaken, Glendower,' was the 
reply, ^ if you think that Miss Angerston never reads 
what you call a good book except on Sundays. I be- 
lieve that when her sprits are low (which at times it is 
natural they should be, even without repining), she in 
general has recourse to a good book to cheer them.' 

^If,' replied Glendower, 'she reads a good book on 
Monday, she does not always read one on Sunday ; for 
I remember seeing her read on Sunday, that stupid book, 
' Walton's Complete Angler.' 

' Have you ever read the book which you are pleased 
to denounce as stupid ? * inquired Thurnham. 

' I read part of it ; but I found it such stupid stuff, that 
I quickly threw it aside.' 

' Let me tell you, Glendower, that there are some very 
beautiftil, some very religious passages in the book, you 
so much despise. I am sure Miss Angerston was en- 
gaged with such passages ;' and then his Lordship added 
with his peculiar smile, ' I will answer for it, she was not 
studying how to dress a carp/ 
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'Notwithstanding your defence^ Thumham,' answered 
Glendower, ' I think Miss Angerston rather hypocritical, 
for one Sunday I found her reading the Spectator ; and 
you know I am not very particular, yet still I think a 
better book might have been selected/ 

' It is a very improper book indeed for Sunday ! ' said 
Lady Northendon with what she considered righteous 
zeal. ' I must really speak to Miss Angerston on the sub- 
ject j I am sure, Thumham, you cannot approve of such 
reading on Sunday.^ 

' You will not be surprised,^ replied Thumham, as he 
looked at his mother, 'to hear that I approve of the 
reading which I recommend. I remember on a Sunday, 
mentioning to Miss Angerston some papers in the Specta- 
tor ; and as she did not recollect them, I gave her the 
numbers, as she wished to read them.' 

'And pray may I ask, Thumham,' inquired Glendower, 
* what might be the subject of those papers that were so 
fit for Sunday ? for, I confess, I never read any parts of 
the Spectator that I thought fit for any day but Monday .'^ 

' Those papers, Glendower,' Thumham answered with 
great seriousness, ' were upon a subject with which I fear 
you give yourself little concern ; — they were on the im- 
mortality of the soul ! ' 

At these words the expression of Glendower's coun- 
tenance instantly changed ; it had been lively, it now 
was gloomy. 

' I wonder, Thumham, that when you know how subject 
I am to lowness of spirits, and when you know that I 
think this world miserable enough, you will make me 
think of the misery of the next.' 

'You misunderstand me, Glendower,' Thumham re- 
plied with much kindness ; ' I do not wish you to think 
of the misery ; I wish you to prepare for the happiness. 
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of the next life. You confess that this wotld is not 
enough to form your happiness^ and yet you will not fix 
your hopes on that which is to eome. You remind me of 
a person walking along a dusty^ unpleasant road, who 
is continually complaining of his path ; and yet, when he 
is advised to try another, he only answers, that the road 
he isthen travelling is unpleasant/ 

^Your simile is not a bad one,' Glendower replied, 
without any feeling of displeasure at the reproof which he 
had received, and then abruptly left the room. 

In a few moments afterwards, Thumham saw Glen- 
dower walking in the garden with Miss Angerston. He 
determined to watch her return, as he hoped then to have 
an opportunity of conversing with her ; for he felt that 
he admired, esteemed, and loved Cordelia Angerston so 
much, that he was resolved ere long to offer her his hand. 
The fear that he had so long entertained, that ambition, 
more than love, might actuate her in her acceptance of 
him, he now persuaded himself was groundless. There 
was little probability that her affections were engaged ; 
and therefore, as he was so sincerely attached to her, he 
doubted not, that his love would be returned. 

Miss Angerston, after sauntering a short time in the 
circumscribed town-garden, had gone to take a more ex- 
tended walk. On her return, as she entered the court- 
yard, Thumham met her, and asked her, if she would 
not prolong her walk ? She replied, that she was already 
too much tired; and then proceeded into the house. 
Thumham followed her, and made some casual observa- 
tions j but she said little in reply, and went on towards the 
staircase. He then said to her in a hurried manner : * Do 
pray, Miss Angerston, as you are very tired, rest a little 
before you go up stairs ? ' ' I am not so very much tired, 
(thank you, my lord,} that I require rest. I am not so 
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feeble/ she added with a smile^ ' that I cannot go up 
stairs/ 

Thurnham was excessively disappointed at Cordelia's 
manner^ it appeared so indifferent ; he resolved, however, 
to speedily ascertain what her sentiments towards him 
really were, by making such observations to her as 
would make her betray any regard she might entertain 
for him. He intended that a few days should terminate 
his suspense ; and this thought made him happy, as he 
beUeved that he had philosophy enough to conquer his 
attachment, should it be unrequited. 

That very evening Thurnham received a letter from 
his particular friend the Duke of Tressillian, begging of 
him to come to him without delay, as he was alone at 
Cheltenham, and was seriously indisposed. He was very ) 
unwilling to accede to this request, but not wishing to 
appear unkind to a friend whom he so much esteemed, 
and considering that a few days absence would give him 
time for reflection, before he made his sentiments known 
to Cordelia, he arranged to leave town for Cheltenham 
early the next morning, and certainly not to be absent 
longer than a fortnight. 
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** It is good for us to be kept in the dark concerning future events^ that 
we may be always waiting on God and waiting for Hhn.^— M. Hbnry. 

Fob a fortnight after her return to town^ Cordelia devoted 
part of the time employed in the instmction of her pupils^ 
to their religious improvement; and with great thank- 
fulness she observed^ that they seemed disposed to profit 
by what she earnestly endeavoured to impress upon them. 
One day^ after they had left the school-room^ she stood at 
the open window in that gloomy apartment^ to inhale a 
little fresh air^ as the task in which she had been engaged 
had left her too much fatigued to feel inclined to take a 
solitary walk in London. She looked around^ and her eye 
rested on ranges of stablings and the deplorably shabby 
backs of large houses^ whose imposing fronts presented a 
very diflFerent aspect. From this uninviting picture her eyes 
were speedily raised to the sky above — ^there all was 
brightness ; splendid clouds swiftly traversed the ethereal 
space^ and where her gaze was directed, there her thoughts 
followed. The miseries of earth vanished from her ima- 
gination j the trifling distinctions^ which now exalt one 
poor child of dust so much above another^ were lost in 
the contemplation of the eternal happiness reserved in 
heaven for the redeemed. Happy, yes happy, in spite of 
weakness of body, and loneliness of heart, as regards 
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human afifection, Cordelia felt herself to be at this mo- 
ment. Her delightful reverie was now suddenly inter- 
rupted by the abrupt entrance of Lady Northendon's 
woman^ who, in a tone certainly not respectful, and 
scarcely civil, thus addressed her : ' Miss Angerston, my 
Lady desires that you will come directly to her boudoir, 
as her Ladyship wants to speak to you/ Without wait- 
ing for a reply, this important personage slanmied the 
door after her, leaving Cordelia to place what construction 
she might please, upon her insolence. Disturbed in her 
pleasing meditation, Cordelia had not given so much at- 
tention to Mrs. Lyon^s manner and message, as she 
otherwise would have done. However, she had under- 
stood enough, for she was aware that the Marchioness 
wished to speak to her, and she instantly obeyed the 
summons. 

When she entered the boudoir, the Marchioness was 
engaged writing. Cordelia waited a minute without being 
recognized; she then inquired of her Ladyship, the 
reason of her having been sent for. ' Wait my leisure. 
Miss Angerston,' was the reply that she received. The 
imperious tone in which these words were uttered, for 
an instant discomposed Cordelia, but only for an instant. 
' I am a gentlewoman ! ' she thought, and this thought 
induced her to take a chair, and to occupy herself with a 
newspaper until her Ladyship might be inclined to reveal 
to her the caujse, which had made her call her into her 
august presence. 

Lady Northendon quickly raised her eyes from her 
desk, and fixed them with displeasure on the governess, 
for presuming to take up a newspaper, and not waiting 
in listless idleness, until it might be her pleasure to speak 
to her. Then in a hurried manner she said, ' Miss An- 
gerston, I must tell you that I am much displeased with 
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you, for the new system you have adopted since your 
return. Lady Letitia has informed me, that you occupy 
part of the school hours with sermonizing, and thus you 
neglect their important studies. I desire that this prac- 
tice may be immediately discontinued. I consider it 
quite an insult to myself, for you to take upon you to 
lecture my daughters every day upon religion, as if I did 
not sufficiently instruct them on that subject. And you 
have been trying to make them despise me, by telling 
Lady Letitia, of the sinfulness of what you call worldly 
amusements ! in short, giving her to understand, that I 
am not a fit guide. Once for all, I will not have 
my daughters turned into Methodists. However, such 
presumption in a young woman I will no longer put 
up with ; therefore Miss Angerston, the sooner we part 
the better. This day month I shall not require your 
services.^ 

Cordelia was so thunderstruck both with the manner 
and the words of the Marchioness, that for an instant she 
was unable to reply. Her self-possession then returned, 
and she calmly said, ' If your Ladyship will not permit 
me to instruct my pupils according to my conscience, 
(and I have said no more to them on any subject than I 
felt to be my duty,) I shall sesign my charge this day 
month, or sooner, if you require me to do so.^ 

* The matter is settled. Miss Angerston,^ replied her 
Ladyship, as she looked towards the door ; * this day 
month you leave, or sooner, if you can make it con- 
venient. When you want a character, apply to me, and I 
will say the best I can for you.' 

The door was now closed, the governess had retired ; 
and the Marchioness, as a smile of satisfaction over- 
spread her countenance, exclaimed to herself, ' I think I 
have settled that affair ! I said enough to rouse any 
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spirit she may have. It will be meanness in the extreme, 
if she remains the month ; I trust she will be gone be- \ 
fore Thumham's return. But I must not leave it to 
chance ; if she is not speedy in getting a situation, I 
must look out for her. He said he would be absent 
a fortnight, but I never knew him return so soon 
as he had arranged. What mean spirits there are in 
the world ! ' 

Eeader, we must now follow Cordelia to her own apart- 
ment. With a beating heart and burning brow, she 
shut the door of her room, as she uttered in bitterness 
of spirit — * To be dismissed Uke a menial servant at a 
month^s notice! that unfeeling woman! could she 
but know how imequal I am at present to bear anxiety of 
mind, I trust she would be sorry for her conduct towards 
me/ Tears of bitter anguish now flowed for some 
minutes unrestrainedly, and then she exclaimed, ^ Where 
am I to go this day month ? no friend near me on whom 
I have a claim/ These words had scarcely burst from 
her agonized heart, when their ingratitude stung her to 
the very soul. ' No friend near me on whom I have a 
claim ! ' she calmly and solemnly repeated to herself. ^ I 
have found God to be a very present help in time of 
trouble : shall I not find Him so now, if I tell out my griefs 
before Him, and show Him all my sorrow ? ^ As Cordelia 
uttered these comforting words she fell on her knees, 
and was long engaged in soul-cheering supplication at the 
throne of grace. She arose from prayer, with peace on 
her countenance ; the terrors of that day month, when she 
was to be dismissed from her present home, had vanished 
from her mind. ' My soul ! fear not any sorrow which God, 
in His wise providence, may see fit to visit thee with.' 
'As thy day, so shall thy strength be ; ' were the words 
which spoke comfort to her agitated spirit as she threw 
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herself on her couch. After some time, her wearied eyes 
were closed in sleep; she slept in peace. A cheering 
vision came before her of one, who, in her hours of sick- 
ness, had often whispered comfort to her disquieted mind ; 
in her dream, she seemed to hear his gentle accents again 
in these words : ^ Daughter, be of good comfort.' Cor- 
delia now awoke, and exclaimed in lively gratitude, ' Fa- 
therless, motherless^ sisterless I may be, but friendless 
I can never be, so long as I have the heart to oflFer prayer 
to Him, who hears, and answers prayer. At this mo- 
ment I feel such prostration of strength, that before a 
month has run its silent course, I may be released from 
all earthly woe. Wherefore then so much grief in the 
anticipation of a sorrow, I may never encounter ? If I 
should live to see this day month, I need not be homeless, 
for dear Mrs. Egerton will receive me with open arms. 
But she is very far oflF, and to return to the neighbour- 
hood of my much loved home, would be painful, very 
painful to me. Dear Mr. Shirley ! I will immediately 
write to him and tell him of my distress, and ask for his 
advice and assistance ; for I have no time to lose. These 
words are ringing in my ears : ' This day month you 
leave; or sooner, if convenient.' you unfeeling, 
low-minded woman ! but it is my duty to forgive you, 
and to pray to God to change your heart, that you may not 
remain the slave of the world and its vanities. You 
are a stranger to the feelings of a gentlewoman ; there- 
fore, you do not understand in another, that which you 
do not yourself possess.' 

As Cordelia was sitting down to write to Mr. Shirley, 
Mortimer entered, bringing a plate of some delicacy she 
thought her mistress might relish. With tender solici- 
tude this faithfal servant asked her mistress, how she 
was ? ' I did not know, ma'am,' she continued, ' till long 
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after luncheon was over, that you had not been down to 
dinner. And when I came to look after you, I was so 
sony to see you lying down asleep ; for I could see you 
had been poorly, or something had gone wrong with you, 
for you had been crying, I could tell. I did not like to 
disturb you ; but slipped down stairs, and laid hold of 
the nicest bit of dinner I could get for you, which I kept 
as warm as I could.^ 

^ Thank you, kind Mortimer, Cordelia replied with 
cheerfulness, ^ I have not been well, but I now feel better. 
I had a little sleep, which has much refreshed me. I dare 
say I shall like what you have brought me.^ 

When Cordelia had finished her letter to her kind 
and valued friend, she opened the sacred volume. One 
cheering passage after another, of soul-sustaining hope, 
so comforted her heart, that she soon felt neither lonely 
nor friendless. Her pupils had gone to a juvenile dinner- 
party ; and her solitude was not interrupted until the 
hour when Mortimer usually came to her mistress, to 
hear her read and explain Scripture. She entered with 
much excitement, almost crying as she said, ^0 
ma*am, I have been so much affronted; I can scarcely 
tell you how angry I am with those impudent servants, 
who spoke in such a way, that it quite went beyond my 
patience, ma'am, to listen to them.' 

^ What is the matter, Mortimer ? ' Cordelia calmly in- 
quired ; ^compose yourself, and tell me what all this fuss 
is about.' 'Why ma'am, we were at supper, and in 
comes the upper housemaid, laughing with her impu- 
dence ; and she says to one of the footmen, (just as if I 
wasn't by,) ^ So her ladyship has sent the governess off 
packing; she has given her notice to leave this day 
month, situation or no situation, just like one of us ! ' 
So I dared the pert creature that she had spoken false, 
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for I would be bound to say, the Marchioness would not 
venture to treat you so ! So they all set up a laugh at 
that ; and Martha said, she had had all the particulars 
from Mrs. Lyons, who knows all her lady does. And 
she said, that her ladyship had told you, ma^am, ' The 
sooner you can make it convenient to go, the better.' I 
will take upon myself to say, my dear ma^am, that if I was 
you, I wouldn^t stay here a day longer. No, I wouldn't, 
after such impudence from that proud, good-for-nothing 
lady, the Marchioness. That the like of you, ma'am. 
Miss Angerston of Walton Manor, the only daughter of 
my dear master. Colonel Angerston, that was brought 
up, I'll answer for it, with as much pride and elegance 
as any duchess in the land, should be treated so, ma'am, I 
can't bear it ! ' And then poor Mortimer added with 
honest indignation, ^ I wonder, ma'am, how you can ! ' 

The colour mounted high in CordeUa's face, as she 
listened to the conversation which had passed in the ser- 
vants' hall respecting herself; and for a few moments she 
felt indignant at the insolence with which she had been 
treated. Mortimer observing what was passing in her 
mind said, ^0 my dear young lady, I see that part 
of it is true ; the look of tears that I saw on your face 
when you were asleep, tells me you had something to 
vex you.' 

The aflFectionate concern, which her attached servant 
felt for her in her distress, was very gratifying to Cor- 
delia, who replied with a little emotion, ' All that you 
heard was true. The Marchioness has given me notice to 
leave this day month;' then recovering herself as she 
observed the fast falling tears of her servant, she calmly 
added, ^ If I can bear with indifference the insolence of 
ignorant servants, surely, my good Mortimer, you should 
Qot take it so much to heart.' 
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' Bat I wonder, ma*am, how you can bear it/ muttered 
the distressed Mortimer, as she endeavoured to prevent 
her tears, and then continued, * You ma*am, that was 
brought up like the best lady in the land, to be so dc 
graded/ I can^t bear to think of it/ 

' My good Mortimer, you mistake the meaning of the 
word degraded, for it is only sin which can degrade us ; 
God's afflicting providences never can degrade His crea- 
tures. It is true, that I was educated in affluence, with 
the reasonable expectation of spending my days in luxury ; 
nevertheless I was a more degraded being at that period, 
than I am at this moment. The Lord has brought me 
low in worldly things, but it is that He may exalt me in 
those which are spiritual. I cannot find in my heart to 
be angry with the Marchioness for her conduct towards 
me, nor with those servants, who have spoken of me 
as being like themselves. My only desire is, that affliction 
may perform in my soul its perfect work. A great, a 
momentous change has, through divine grace, been 
wrought in my heart since my first attack of illness. I am 
striving to live for eternity ; and as to all earthly events, 
I leave them entirely to the Lord^s disposal. I hope I 
shall humbly receive the insolence, contempt, and unkind- 
ness I may meet with, as a chastisement which God sees 
to be needful for me : He knows what I sufier ; when I 
suflFer ; why I suffer. I hope I shall sleep calmly to- 
night, although I have had much to try my feelings. 
When God gives peace, Mortimer, the world cannot 
long make trouble, I earnestly pray for His peace, desire 
His peace, far beyond all earthly blessings ; therefore I 
feel at ease under my present vexation.' 

' You do indeed, ma^am ! ^ Mortimer answered, ' and if 
I hadnH heard them talk below, I doubt if I should have 
found it out. But where will you go, ma*am?^ she 
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respectfully inquired. ' A montli is but a short time to 
look out in. I shall be so grieved to leave you, ma^am ; I 
would go any where with you, so that I might wait 
on you.^ 

^ I shall be equally sorry to part with you, Mortimer ; 
but, under my present circumstances, I cannot expect to 
have you with me. I only requested leave from the Mar<^ 
chioness, for you to remain here three or four weeks, as 
I am still very delicate, and require much attendance. 
You say, a month is a short time in which to look out for 
a home. Be assured, a month is a sufficiently long time, 
when the Lord is the provider/ I have this evening 
written to my kind friend, Mr. Shirley, and perhaps by 
the return of post I may receive an answer from him. 
But my dependence in this time of need is not on human 
help, but on the divine arm. I never felt so truly dig- 
nified as at this moment, when you tell me I have been 
treated with contempt by the servants in this house ; and 
I know I am despised and disliked by its mistress. True 
dignity consists in conformity to Christy and not in the 
possession of rank or riches. If I could return to my home 
at Walton to-morrow, and enjoy independence, comforts, 
and deUghts there as formerly, provided that I must also 
return to my former worldliness of heart, and occupati(m of 
my time, I would not do so. I am convinced that my future 
life will be essentially happier, whatever may be its trials, 
than if I had continued in the enjoyment of unsanciified 
prosperity. What will the daily reading of the Bible 
profit us, unless we daily strive to rule ourselves in all 
respects by its commands ? When we are tempted to be 
angry with our fellow-creatures for their contemptuous 
and unkind conduct, we should remember One, who was 
despised and rejected of men ; who when he was reviled, 
reviled not again ; One, who has commanded us to 
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pray for those who despitefully use us. I hope, my good 
Mortimer, that in your prayers to-night, you will fulfil 
this command ; that you will forgive those poor, ignorant 
servants, who know not what the religion they profess 
requires of them. If they were true Christians, they 
would not treat either you or myself with insolence : as 
they evidently are not, you need not be surprised that 
they should act as they have done. The ungodly are 
always, more or less, oppressors.^ 

^ But, ma^am, I cannot help saying, that I think her 
ladyship's behaviour was worse than the servants\ To 
think of her telling her maid the very words she used 
to you, that they might go down to the kitchen ! I can't 
help being angry, when I think of such a young lady as 
you are, being so served. It must, ma'am, have been very 
unpleasant for you to be so treated.^ 

* Unpleasant^ Mortimer ! ^ CordeUa repUed with calm- 
ness, and then continued, * it was far more than unplea^ 
sant, it was 'painful to me ! But I know that my presen 
sorrow is in order to my sanetification. The Lord for 
merciful purposes thus afflicts me ; and I feel him to be 
such a present support, that dreary as my future prospect 
is, I am not unhappy. Let us now read a portion of 
Scripture, and pray that it may be so sanctified to our 
souls, that we may patiently bear God's will in all things/ 

After a night of tolerable repose, Cordelia Angerston 
arose. On awaking, these words sounded in her ears : 
^ When you want a character apply to me, and I will say 
the best I can for you.' A momentary feeling of weak- 
ness overcame her, and for some minutes her tears flowed ; 
she then exclaimed, ' I trust I shall never be so reduced, 
as to be compelled to apply for a character to that low- 
minded, unfeeling woman. I humbly hope and pray, 
that the Lord will raise up some friend to help me, that 
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I may not be left to her tender mercies. I forgive her, 
and I trust I shall soon forget her/ 

Miss Angerston was allowed to take her breakfast 
alone ; and when- she had concluded her meal^ a message 
was brought to her, that Lady Letitiahad a headache, and 
as her ladyship and Lady Sarah were to attend the 
Opera that evening, the Marchioness excused them from 
their lessons for the day.' 

' A hint for me, that my tuition is no longer required,' 
was the thought which passed through CordeUa's mind the 
instant the above message was delivered. ' A straw serves 
to show which way the wind blows ; the sooner I take 
my departure the better, is the lesson I think the Mar- 
chioness intends to convey. Where shall I go ? This 
question I cannot answer ; but my Heavenly Father will 
in due time answer it for me. The Lord can, and will 
provide all that is really good for me. There is but one 
thing for me to do, to cast my burden on the Lord, and 
humbly wait the issue ; — to ttse my own endeavours, but 
not to depend upon them. To divert my mind and oc- 
cupy my leisure whilst I remain here, I will begin a piece 
of fancy work for dear, kind Mrs. Shirley. I will take a 
walk this lovely first of June, and then go and purchase 
the materials which I shall require.' 

CordeUa, after some time spent in devotional reading, 
prepared to go out. On passing through the hall, where 
two or three idle footmen were lounging, she was sur- 
prised to observe that not one of them, nor the porter, 
advanced to open the door for her, as had been customary. 
Her first impulse prompted her to think of ordering that 
the hall-door should be opened ; but her second thought 
was, — ' They are but acting the lesson which has been 
taught them by their mistress, who is far more to blame 
than they are.' Slowly and calmly, Cordelia drew back 
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the heavy bolt, and passed the portal, leaving the door open. 
Her sandal being untied, she stopped on the step of the 
door to fasten it, and there heard from within, the laugh 
of scorn, and the coarse jest raised against the governess, 
who had got her month^s warning ! Tears rushed unbid- 
den to Cordelia^s eyes whilst stooping to tye her shoe, but 
she hastily brushed them away as she said to herself, 
^ Vulgarly- minded woman, whose malice could not be sa- 
tisfied with treating me in private like a menial, but must 
let it be known even to her servants, how much she des- 
pises and dislikes me ! ^ Cordelia then repeated to herself 

' These trials, Lord, thou dost employ, 
From this world^s snares our hearts to firee ; ^ 

and before she had finished the hymn, she was composed 
in mind. She walked for some time in St. James's park, 
tod then directed her steps to the fancy shop, to purchase 
the materials for her intended present to Mrs. Shirley. 

While engaged in selecting the articles which she l*equired, 
a very stylish equipage stopped at the shop, and a lady, 
who appeared a person of consequence, entered. Her age 
was above thirty ; she was not handsome, but her eyes 
were dark and beautiful, and her countenance expressed 
great mildness and benevolence of disposition. Cordelia 
looked at the stranger for an instant, and was agreeably 
struck with her appearance ; she then continued making 
her selection of silks and worsteds. When she turned 
her head, as she replaced her purse in her pocket, she 
perceived that the eyes of the stranger were fixed upon 
her. Cordelia returned the gaze for an instant, and then 
left the shop with her small parcel in her hand. 

On Miss Angerston^s return to Hereford-house, she 
saw two carriages in the courtyard, waiting for visitors 
who were with the Marchioness ; and several pampered 
menials about the hall-door. Again she had to pass the 
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insolent footmen^ and again they showed their insolence I 
Perfectly calm was her countenance as she thus thought — 
^ Poor heathens ! I pity you, living in a family where you 
scarcely see the form of religion one day in the week. 
I would gladly return you good for evil, were it in my 
power. And yet this is a hard trial,^ she said, as she 
slowly ascended the staircase, ^ to be made even the scorn 
of servants ! with no eye to pity me, no heart to love 
me ! As an only daughter nourished in luxury, and teun 
derly beloved of doating parents, having had till within 
the last year and nine months an ample fortune where- 
with to gratify all my desires, and many friends to ap- 
parently love, and also to flatter me; it is now a great 
trial to be in loneliness, reduced to the necessity of la- 
bouring for my support. But, as dear Mr. Shirley says, 
" A great trial is sent for a great end! " My affliction 
is sent for this great end — that I may love the Lord my 
God with all my heart, with all my mind, with all my 
soul, and with all my strength. I feel that my sorrows 
are, through divine grace, producing that end ; may I be 
humble, cheerful, and thankful ! ' 

Cordelia was soon summoned to dinner. She entered 
the dining-room where the family had taken their repast, 
and she sat down alone to a cheerless meal. ^ I hope the 
Marchioness is so far sorry for her conduct towards me, 
that she is unwilling we should meet. It seems like it,^ 
Cordeha thought, as she looked around at the vacant 
chairs. ' Letitia and Sarah will soon learn the lesson their 
mamma has taught the servants. Well, be it so ! My 
only object in wishing to remain here the month, is the 
hope of being spiritually useful to them. If they are 
taken from under my charge, I will go in a few days.* 

That evening^s post brought Cordelia a letter from her 
valued friend Mr. Shirley ; as she broke the seal, a smile 
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of sweet cheerfulness overspread her features, and she? 
with eagerness read the following. 

* Hampjleld, 1st. June. 
'My dear Friend, 

' I hasten to reply to your painfully interesting commu- 
nication. I am much gratified that, in the first moments 
of your distress, you unburthened yourself to me. Never 
again tell me, *' that it is with reluctance you write to 
trouble me with your aflFairs.^^ I watch for souls as 
one " who must give account,** therefore my time is ever 
at the command of those who seek from me instruction in 
righteousness. Be assured a letter from you will at any 
time be most welcome, when I can assist you either in 
your temporal or spiritual concerns. 

' Mrs. Shirley desires me to give her kind love and best 
wishes to you, and to say that she intends to write to you 
early in next week, to advise you as to your future plans. I 
am sorry to have to add that on Monday week we purpose 
(the Lord willing) to go to Dover for six weeks, as my wife 
and the children require sea air, and I require relaxation. 
I regret our departure should be at that time ; for, upon 
your leaving Hereford-house, (if He who ordereth all 
things for the good of those who fear Him, should not 
have provided for you another home,) gladly would we 
receive you as our guest. We, however, trust that our own 
absence will not prevent you from taking up your abode at 
our house, when you resign the charge of your pupils ; and 
we are sure that the servants will make you comfortable. 
In the mean time, you may depend upon our exertions 
to obtain for you such a home as you desire. 

' There is much in your letter, my dear Miss Angerston, 
that has pleased me, for it breathes such great confidence 
in an all-wise, all-merciful Providence. It seems to be your 
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heartfelt desire^ to be humbled under the mighty hand 
which now afflicts you ; that you may be sanctified through 
suffering. Poor maiden ! we deeply compassionate you, 
thrown as you are so young in life, friendless and relationless, 
upon a cold, unfeeling world, to struggle with the selfish- 
ness and pride with which the unconverted, with but few 
exceptions, oppress the fallen. Heir of heaven ! emanci- 
pated, as we humbly hope you are, from the bondage of 
this world, and brought into the Uberty of the children 
of God, we offer you our heartfdt congratulations, because 
you say you are beginning to understand the hidden 
meaning of these words, '' rejoicing in tribulation^' Satan, 
be assured, is fast losing his hold over you, if you can 
reaUze what it is to rejoice in tribulation, because of its 
sanctifying effect upon your soul. Take courage, weary 
pilgrim ! He who hath begun the work of sanctification 
within you, will continue it unto the end, unless you 
hinder its progress. Lift up your eyes from this world of 
sin, sorrow, and suffering, to that promised land, where 
the redeemed shall be for ever with their Lord. Con- 
template your own grievances, even through the mag- 
nifying glass of mortified human feehng, and you will 
be compelled to acknowledge, that they are light and but 
for a moment, compared with the happiness which death 
will open to the believer's view. 

^I am thankful that you do not of your own accord 
leave your pupils. It appears that the Marchioness is 
displeased with you, because you endeavour to teach her 
children what she, alas ! is in ignorance of — the great 
sinfulness of living to the world, and not unto God. 
There is a blessing reserved for those who suffer for 
righteousness' sake ; may you, my friend, inherit that 
blessing ! Your decision, that you will remain a month 
with your pupils, is according to godUness, should 
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the Lord not open a door to you elsewhere. Your re- 
maining^ will be a trial of your humility^ patience^ and 
forgiveness ; I trust you may be strengthened to endure 
it with cheerfulness. We are quite shocked at the re- 
Yoltingly, unamiable conduct of Lady Northendon ! what 
innate vulgarity of mind she must possess^ to be so 
coarsely imfeeling to one of her own sex. I trust you 
will soon forget her existence^ at least so far as the re- 
membrance affords you disquiet. But oh ! forget her not 
in your prayers, remember her at the throne of mercy, 
that she may from thence obtain grace to see and renounce 
her worldhness. Strive to eradicate from your own 
heart every feeling of ill-will and displeasure towards 
her ; and when you happen to meet, I hope you may be 
enabled to evidence in your behaviour the kindness and 
forbearance which Christianity enjoins. 

^ I recommend to your special consideration, the de- 
scription given in the 5th chapter of St. Matthew, of those 
whom the Saviour there pronounces blessed. Be assured 
none others are blessed, however prosperous they may be 
according to the calculations of this world ; rest assured, 
that those whom the Saviour has pronounced blessed, are 
so, however great their trials, however many their priva- 
tions. Then pass on to the account of the Saviour's 
sufferings, as given in the 22nd. and 23rd. chapters of 
the same gospel ; and ask yourself, whether there was any 
sorrow like unto his sorrow ? How contemptibly you will 
think of your own grievances, when by faith you can 
realize what our glorified Eedeemer suffered for us men 
and for our salvation. Then pass on to the account given 
in the 24th chapter, of the ascension of our Lord, and 
pray that in your own soul you may realize that blessed 
hope, of being for ever with Him, when your sufferings 
in this mortal state shall be ended. To assist your medi- 
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tations, make use of Matthew Henry's Commentary. 
Daily strive, during this eventful period, to cast yourself 
unreservedly on the Lord ; harbouring no care, no dis- 
quietude, but meekly and cheerfully resigning yourself 
into His hands ; for Him to do with you, and for you, 
whatever He sees best. Be satisfied, that to know no 
will hut God's will, is the secret of all true happiness 
here below, I hope your health may not suffer under 
your present anxiety. 

* I purpose being in town next Thursday, when I fully 
intend to call upon you ; till then, my dear friend, farewell. 

And believe me your's, 

in the bonds of christian friendship, 

^Edwaud Shiblby.' 

* Dear, faithful friend !' Cordelia repeated to herself, a& 
she folded up Mr. Shirley's letter, after she had given it 
a second perusal. How kind and compassionate he is ; 
so faithful to my soul, so amiable in his consideration of 
my sorrows ! He does not try to reconcile me to my 
grievances by underrating them; but he takes a truly 
just and christian view of them. How sweetly affec- 
tionate he is in this sentence : " Poor maiden ! we deeply 
compassionate you, thrown as you are, so young in life, 
friendless and relationless, upon a cold, unfeeling world, 
to struggle with the selfishnesss and pride with which the 
unconverted, with but few exceptions, oppress the fallen.'' 
True ! but too true ! Sorrow in the Christian's heart, 
however, can but endure for a night ; for light is sown 
for the righteous, and joy for such as are true hearted.' 

Mortimer now made her appearance with Cordelia's 
supper-tray, and interrupted her reflections. ' ma*am,' 
said this attached servant, ^ I want to take the liberty of 
saying a word to you ! I can't bear, ma'am, that you 
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should stop here to be turned out as it were ! They are 
all talking below of the French lady, that is to come in 
your place ; and the young ladies are not to be under your 
charge any longer ; for the Marchioness wishes you gone, 
my dear young lady. I hope you will excuse, ma^am, 
what I have said; for I can^t bear that you should be 
served so. And I think it right, ma*am, that you should 
know how the land lies ! ^ 

' Depend upon it, Mortimer, the land lies well for those 
who fear God,' Cordelia calmly replied. ^ I have had a 
most kind letter from Mr. Shirley ; and dear Mrs. Shirley 
intends to write to me early next week. They wish me 
to make use of their house, during their absence at 
Dover ; and after the 10th instant I can go there. There- 
fore be not disheartened ; the Lord can open a door in 
the wilderness; and remember, Mortimer, the door He 
does not please to open, is better shut. I am very weary 
to-night, but I feel as if I should sleep well.' 

^0 dear ma'am, what kind, good people, Mr. and 
Mrs. Shirley are ! the Lord will reward them for their 
kindness to you. How glad I shall be, ma'am, when we 
leave this disagreeable house ! I don't like a body in it.' 

The next morning dawned on the sabbath ; a sabbath 
truly Cordelia found it to be to her soul. On awaking, 
she earnestly prayed that earthly cares and sorrows might 
be banished from her mind throughout the day. After 
her solitary breakfast, she occupied herself \^th the study 
of one of the three portions of Scripture recommended 
to her particular attention under her present anxiety, 
until she received a summons to attend the family to 
church. 

The Marquis and his daughters were in the carriage ; 
the Marchioness remained at home. There was a sincere 
kindness in all Lord Northendon said and did, which 
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made him a favourite with Cordelia; and on this occasion^ 
the cordiality of his greeting won its way instantaneously 
to her heart. It was evident that his lordship had no know- 
ledge of the notice to quit, which her ladyship had given 
the governess. And as CordeUa thought the present not 
a fitting opportunity, when on their way to Church, to 
mention worldly affairs, she consequently was silent on 
the subject. She observed with pain, the listlessness and 
inattention of her pupils during the service. During the 
sermon. Lady Sarah fell fast asleep, and her sister was 
scarcely more awake. ' Poor things ! ' Cordelia thought, 
as she looked with much compassion at the sisters, ' the 
excitement and fatigue of attending the opera last night, 
has naturally left you wearied in body, and unfitted in 
mind, for attendance on public worship. How deeply I 
regret being obliged to leave you now, when I understand 
the vast importance of my duties towards you I ' 

Cordelia observed a shyness towards her in the manners 
of the two girls, who had evidently been instructed by 
their mamma, to keep at a distance ; and on their return 
from church, they did not accompany Miss Angerston to 
the study. She was reading for the third time the letter 
of her much valued friend, when she was summoned to 
dinner. Cordelia had waited until sent for, as she wished 
that if Lady Northendon desired not to meet her, she 
might have the opportunity. Again she entered a de- 
serted room, and sat down to a cheerless meal. ' The 
servants must see that I am in disgrace,' CordeUa said 
to herself, as a smile of sweet resignation overspread her 
features* * The Lord knows what I suffer, why I suffer. 
I am not unhappy, because I feel that His chastisements 
are working the good of my soul. A few days more, and 
my troubles in this house will be ended.' 

Cordelia soon returned to the study, and comforted 
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herself with deep meditation on those who are described 
by the Saviour as blessed. The following passages in 
Matthew Henry *s Commentary on this subject^ came home 
to her heart with most cheering consolation. ' The poor 
in spirit are happy. There is a poor spiritedness that is 
so far from making men blessed^ that it is a sin and a 
snare^ cowardice and base fear^ and a willing subjection 
to the lusts of men. But this poverty of spirit is a 
gracious disposition of soul^ by which we are emptied of 
self in order to our being filled with Christ. To be poor 
in spirit is to be contendedly poor, willing to be empty of 
worldly wealth, if God orders that to be our lot : to briug 
our mind to our condition, when it is a low condition. 
Many are poor in the world, but high in spirit, poor and 
proud, murmuring and complaining, and blaming their 
lot ; but we must accommodate ourselves to our poverty, 
must know how to be abased. Acknowledging the wis- 
dom of God in appointing us to poverty, we must be easy 
in it, patiently bear the inconveniences of it, be thankful 
for what we have, and make the best of that which is. 
It is to sit loose to all worldly wealth, and not to set our 
hearts upon it, but cheerfully to bear losses and disap- 
pointments which may befall us in the most prosperous 
state — It is to look with a holy contempt upon ourselves, 
to value others and undervalue ourselves in comparison of 
them. It is to be willing to make ourselves cheap and 
mean, and little, to do good — It is to acknowledge that 
God is great, and we are mean ; that He is holy, and we 
are sinful ; that He is all, and we are nothing, less than 
nothing, worse than nothing ; and to humble ourselves 
before Him and under His mighty hand. It is to come 
off from all confidence in our own righteousness and 
strength, that we may depend only upon the merit of 
Christ for our justification, and upon the spirit and grace of 
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Christ for our sanctification — This poverty in spirit is put 
first among the christian graces. The philosophers did 
not reckon humility among their moral virtues, but Christ 
puts it first. Self-denial is the first lesson to be learned 
in His school, and poverty of spirit entitled to the first 
beatitude. The foundation of all other graces is laid in 
humility. Those who would build high must build low, 
aud it is an excellent preparative for the entrance of gospel 
grace into the soul ; it fits the soil to receive the seed. 
Those who are weary and heavy laden, are the poor in 
spirit, and they shall find rest with Christ. They are 
blessed. Now they are so in this world. God looks 
graciously upon them. They are his little ones, and have 
their angels. To them he gives more grace ; they live 
the most comfortable lives, and easy to themselves and all 
about them, and nothing comes amiss to them ; while high 
spirits are always uneasy. Theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. The kingdom of grace is composed of such— 
Those who thus humble themselves, and comply with 
God when he humbles them, shall be thus exalted. The 
great, high spirits go away with the glory of the king- 
doms of the earth ; but the humble, mild, and yielding 
souls obtain the glory of the kingdom of heaven. Blessed 
are they that mourn. This is another strange blessing, 
and fitly follows the former — ^We are apt to think, Blessed 
are the merry; but Christ who was himself a great 
mourner says. Blessed are the mourners. There is a sin- 
ful mourning, which is an enemy to blessedness— fA^ 
sorrow of the v>orld. But there is a gracious mourning 
which qualifies for blessedness, an habitual seriousness, 
the mind mortified to mirth and an actual sorrow. A 
penitential mourning for our sins, this is godly sorrow, a 
sorrow according to God ; sorrow for sin with an eye to 
Christ. Now these gracious mourners are blessed. As 
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in vain and sinful laughter the heart is sorrowful, so in 
gracious mourning the heart has a serious joy, a secret 
satisfaction, which a stranger does not intermeddle with. 
They are armed against the many temptations that attend 
vain mirth, and are prepared for the comforts of a sealed 
pardon and a settled peace. They shall be comforted ; 
though perhaps they are not immediately comforted, yet 
plentiful provision is made for their comfort, and light is 
sown for them ; and in heaven, it is certain, they shall . 
he comforted. The happiness of heaven consists in being 
perfectly and eternally comforted, and in the wiping away 
of all tears from their eyes. The meek are happy. Blessed 
are the medc. The meek are those who quietly submit 
themselves to God, to his word, and to his rod, who 
follow his directions, and comply with his designs, and 
are gentle towards all men ; who can bear provocation, 
without being inflamed ; are either silent, or return a soft 
answer. These meek ones are here represented as happy 
even in this world — ^They are blessed, for they have the 
most comfortable undisturbed enjoyment of themselves, 
their friends, their God ; they are fit for any relation, any 
condition, any company ; fit to live, and fit to die.' 

Happy, yes happy, Cordelia now felt ; for her prayer- 
ful meditation on the description given by the Saviour qf 
those whom He pronounced blessed, had been abundantly 
blessed to her own soul. She now bent her steps to the 
house of prayer, whispering to herself as she went along, 
^ The Lord has been very gracious imto me ; I have no 
sorrowful feeUngs left.' The pew was unoccupied, save 
by herself; the Marchioness and her daughters had gone 
to take their accustomed drive in the park; and the 
Marquis seldom attended at church twice on a Sunday. 
^ Thankful am I, since it appears to be the ordering of 
Providence, that my sojourn in this godless family will 
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terminate in a few days. If my pupild are witlicli*awn 
from me, this shall be my last Sunday here/ This was 
a comforting thought for Cordelia^ who spent the even- 
ing most calmly and profitably^ in deep meditation and 
fervent prayer. 

The next morning she arose with comparatively cheer- 
ful spirits; but still, ever and anon, anxious thoughts 
would for a moment intrude. She had applied to her 
only friends at hand, and they had promised their as- 
sistance; nothing more appeared left for her to do, but 
patiently to wait the Lord^s disposal. After breakfast, 
when her devotional reading was over, she resumed the 
fancy work, which she had commenced on Saturday 
for Mrs. Shirley, a message having been sent to her, 
' that the young ladies were going to the Zoological Gar- 
dens, and would not attend to lessons that morning.' 
' Another hint,' Cordelia said to herself, ' that I am no 
longer required. Nevertheless, I will take this week to 
consider where I had better go.' A long sigh escaped 
from Cordelia as she continued her work. Upon discover- 
i^g that she wanted more of a particular colour for her 
pattern, she determined to take a walk to the shop where 
she had made her purchases on Saturday, and obtain 
what she required, and then perhaps go to the park. 

After she had been a few minutes in the shop, the 
master came to her, saying with a bow, ^ I hope, ma'am, 
you will excuse the liberty I take, in requesting to know 
your name and address. For when you were here on Sa- 
turday, perhaps, ma'am, you may remember observing that 
a lady stepped out of a very handsome carriage with two 
footmen, and came into the shop. After you had left, 
ma'am, the lady, (who is Miss D'Eresby of Brancaster 
Abbey, the great heiress,) inquired of my men, who you 
were ? They could not tell, as it was the first time they 
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remembered seeing you in the shop. She then sent for 
me^ although I was out of the shop^ and made the same 
inquiry. I told her, I did not know who you were, 
ma*am, or where you Uved. She desired me, should I 
ever see you again, to be sure and ask your name and 
address, for that you strongly reminded her of a dear 
friend who was dead ? ' CordeUa immediately gave her 
name and address to the inquiring shopkeeper, and in 
return, asked where Miss DEresby resided in town ? 
Having obtained this information, she retraced her steps 
homeward. The name of D'Eresby was not unknown to 
Miss Angerston ; in her childhood she remembered that 
her eldest brother had been a frequent visitor at Bran- t 
caster Abbey ; she also recollected that her father and 
mother had once visited Mr. and Mrs. D'Eresby, when 
she had accompanied them ; she merely remembered the 
fact, but had no recollection of either place or persons. 
After her brother s death, she was aware that all inter- 
course between the families had ceased. What the cause 
of the estrangement was, she knew not ; and as Bran- 
caster and Walton were nearly two hundred miles apart, 
and moreover, as she had not the slightest remembrance 
of the D'Eresbys, she had forgotten their existence. 

Cordelia now recalled to mind the appearance of the 
stranger, who had inquired her name and address through 
the shopkeeper. She had been struck with the sweetness 
and benevolence of Miss D^Eresby's expression, during 
the moments in which she had arrested her attention on 
the Saturday. The more Cordelia reflected on the cir- 
cumstance, the more she felt assured, that whatever might 
have been the cause of disagreement between the fa- 
miUes, she should be received with kindness. The idea of 
this new friend quite raised her spirits. ' I cannot stay 
here if I would,' she said to herself; ' my pupils are with- 
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drawn from me, therefore I have no reason to remain ; 
indeed it would be mean in me to do so, after the part- 
ing words of the Marchioness : ' the sooner you can make 
it convenient to go, the better' 

CordeUa longed to become acquainted with Miss 
D'Eresby, as she hoped, through her instrumentality, to 
obtain a more comfortable home than the one she was 
leaving. But whether to wait until she might notice her, 
or to introduce herself, she could not determine. ' The 
man of the shop may not inform Miss D'Eresby for some 
days of my address ; and rich people are so often whimsi- 
cal, that perhaps when she hears who I am, and where I 
am, she may have no wish to know me ; or she might 
send to me here, after I had left, and thus lose trace of 
me. I am so friendless, that I think I had better not 
lose this opportunity of trying to interest her in my wel- 
fare. It is a fair opportunity, as she has desired to know 
my name. I am resolved to write to her this very day.' 
Cordelia had no sooner uttered these words than her heart 
misgave her, and she said with self-reproach, ^ I have 
decided on this step, which appears an important one, 
without having sought divine guidance. Strong as my 
present feelings are in favour of this measure, I will wait 
imtil to-morrow. In the mean time, I will earnestly seek 
for God's grace, that my mind may be seriously im- 
pressed with what I ought to do in this affair, and that I 
may not err in either being too active, or too supine. If, on 
reflection in the morning, I still think that it is expedient 
and right under my present circumstances to introduce 
myself to Miss D'Eresby, I will do so : if it should ap- 
pear to me otherwise, I will relinquish the intention ; con- 
sidering, that it is the Lord's will that I should be 
passive.' 

The whole of that evening Cordelia past in a most 
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tranquil state of mind^ earnestly seeking direction from 
above, and in faith expecting that which she sought. 
She slept calmly, and awoke in the morning with the 
image of the stranger's sweet, benevolent countenance 
present to her mind. After breakfast, she commenced 
her letter to Miss D 'Eresby ; her hand trembled whilst 
engaged in the impleasant task ; she felt as if begging , 
and she abruptly threw the pen aside, and rose from her 
chair. For a moment she was agitated, but speedily her 
mind was calmed, and she thought, ^The feeling 
that now actuates me is a rebellious feeling ; I must con- 
form myself to the circumstances in which Providence 
has placed me. I am turned out of this house ; yes, 
turned out ! ' Cordelia repeated to herself, ' and I know 
not where to go. It is my duty to exert myself to ob- 
tain another home. A singular circumstance has brought 
this rich lady to my recollection, and she may befriend 
me ; at least it appears to be my duty to overcome all 
proud feelings, and to humble myself as God has hum- 
bled me. I will take a walk, and perhaps then I shall feel 
less nervous.' 

Whilst Cordelia was preparing to go out, a message 
was brought to her from the Marchioness, to say that 
her ladyship wished to see her at tea that evening. Cor- 
deUa of course accepted the invitation, and thus thought : 
^ I hope she has repented of her unkindness. I shall this 
evening show that I have no displeasure towards her ; 
but I will not mention the day of my departure until I 
hear from Miss D'Eresby. At luncheon, Cordelia met 
Lady Northendon for the first time since their painful in- 
terview, which has been recorded. Her ladyship was as 
polite as usual, but as she had nearly finished her repast 
when Miss Angerston entered, she had no occasion to 
remain long in the dining-room. In better spirits, Cor- 
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delia returned to her own apartment^ for she was glad to 
be again on terms with the Marchioness. She then wrote 
to Miss D^Eresby, and having dispatched her letter, she 
went at the appointed time to the drawing-room, where 
she found Lady Northendon alone. She was agreeably 
surprised to be received by her ladyship as if nothing un- 
pleasant had passed between them. In the course of 
conversation the Marchioness mentioned in a very soft 
voice, ' I am happy to tell you. Miss Angerston, that I 
have been successful in my endeavours to obtain for you 
a truly comfortable home, with a family who are going 
abroad the end of this week. I am sure an excursion to 
the continent will be the very thing to restore your 
health, it so braces the nerves :^ — ^the Marchioness here re- 
ceived a most unwelcome interruption in the description 
she seemed incUned to give of the advantages Cordelia 
would derive from a continental tour, by the entrance of 
Lord Thumham, who had most imexpectedly returned 
from Cheltenham. The Marchioness instantly flew to 
meet her son, and was of course very glad to see him. 
She quickly forgot the subject on which she had been 
speaking to Cordelia ; and when it recurred to her, she 
deemed that not to be ?l fitting time for its continuation. 

Miss Angerston's mind was so occupied with her own 
hopes and fears, that she was scarcely aware of Lord 
Thumham's presence, and gave but little thought to the 
tender soUcitude the Marchioness had expressed for her 
welfare. She felt no inclination to enter any family on 
her ladyship^s introduction ; and as the subject was not re- 
sumed, she went on working in silence a new kind of fringe, 
in the method of making which she had been instructing 
the Marchioness when Thurnham entered the room. 

All the evening Cordelia had been very nervous, her 
thoughts being fixed on Miss D'Eresby. She imagined 
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twenty different answers^ and that possibly she had been 
premature in judging so favourably of a person with 
whose character she was entirely unacquainted. Never* 
theless^ she was satisfied that) whatever might be the 
issue^ she had acted rightly in introducing herself to 
Miss D^Eresby. She could not throw aside all nervous 
apprehension, as she was tremblingly alive to an insult 
which she thought, by the step she had taken, she might 
possibly court. Four hours had now passed away without 
bringing a reply : every time the door opened, she expected 
to receive Miss D'Eresby's answer; and every time she 
was disappointed, her countenance changed. Ever since 
her alarming illness, she had been very nervous ; and du-* 
ring the last four days, agitation had much increased this 



Thumham paid little attention to his mother's conver- 
sation, and once or twice answered her at random ; for he 
was observing the changes in Miss Angerston^s counte- 
nance, and her abstracted manner. At last a letter was 
brought to her, which excited his curiosity in a painful 
degree ; for he perceived that, as it was given to her, her 
colour heightened, and as she hastily tore it open, her 
hand trembled! The envelope she then threw on the | 
table, and Thumham was sufficiently near to observe the 
direction, which he felt convinced was a gentleman's ! 
With feelings certainly not the most calm, he fixed his 
eyes upon Cordelia, to see what effect the letter would pro- 
duce. The letter appeared to give great pleasure, for it was 
read twice over, and the cheerftd animation of her coun* 
tenance evidenced the gratification which she felt. Lady 
Sarah, who had come to welcome her brother, was sitting 
near Cordelia, and had taken up the cover to look at the 
seal while she was reading the letter. ^This is a very 
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pretty seal. Miss Angerston, will you let me have it ? ' 
said the child. 

' Yes, you may have it, my dear, for I never keep seals,' 
was Cordelia's reply, as she left the room. 

' Is that a very nice seal, Sarah ? let me look at it for 
a moment,' said Thumham, to his sister. 

'You are keeping it, Thumham, far longer than a 
minute,* said the impatient little girl. ' Give it to me, 
for you will break it, and you have seen it long enough.' 

Thumham, however, had not seen the seal long enough, 
for he had not discovered to whom the arms belonged. 
* I will keep it a little longer, Sarah, that I may teach you 
patience,' was the reply. After Thumham had looked at 
the seal again, he recollected that he had seen the motto 
and the arms, over the gateway at Brancaster Abbey, 
which was near to the residence of his firiend the Duke of 
Tressillian. 

' This is Miss D'Eresby's seal,' said Thumham, and, 
having now satisfied his curiosity, returned the seal to his 
sister, who ashamed of her impatience, told her brother, 
that he might keep it longer, as she was not in a hurry. 

'Are you certain, Thumham,' said the Marchioness, 
' that it is Miss D'Eresby's seal, for I think it vastly impro- 
bable, that Miss Angerston is acquainted with her ? if she 
had been, we should have heard of it before this.' 

Cordelia had retired, that she might, on her bended 
knees, thank the Giver of all good, for the friend He had 
raised her up, so willing, and so able to assist her. 
From Miss D'Eresby she had received assurances of great 
friendship and kindness. She said, she deeply regretted 
that Cordelia, immediately on her reverse of fortune, had 
not written to her ; for that it would have afforded her 
sincere pleasure to have shown her the kindness of a 
friend ; that she hoped she would, as soon as possible, leave 
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Lord Northendtm's, and come and spend some time with 
her. Miss D'Eresby ccmcluded with expressing a desire, 
that their acquaintance m^ht commence the very next 
day ; adding that, if convenient to Cordeha, she would send 
her carriage for her at eleven o'clock in the morning. 

CordeUa read and re-read Miss D'Eresby's letter, which 
had made such a promising change in her prospects. ^ If 
I had writtai to this kind Mend on my loss of fortune, 
how much misery I should have been spared,' she 
thought; ' but there is no chance in this world, it is all 
direction; therefore I have noliiing to regret. By 
Infinite Wisdom my path was traced for a time, in the vale 
of advCTsity, in which I trust I have learned true wisdom.*' 

When Cordelia returned to the drawing-room^ Thurn- 
ham, with surprise, observed her animated and happy ex- 
pression ; he most anxiously wished to know the cause of 
such apparent satisfaction, and was glad when his mother 
mentioned Miss D'Eresby's name. 

' Miss D' Bresby's family and mine,' said Miss An- 
gerston, 'were many, many years ago, well acquainted; 
but, strange to say, I do not know her. I am to go to- 
morrow to spend the day with her, and she has kindly 
promised to send her carriage for me.' 

As CordeUa was speaking, it appeared surprising to 
Thumham, that so very trifling a circumstance as the 
dining with Miss D'Eresby, should excite so much plea- 
sure. When he looked at her now, and considered how 
very diflferent her expression had been when he entered 
the room, and until she received Miss D'Eresb/s letter, 
his astonishment was excited in no ordinary degree. 

'It is very strange that Miss D'Eresby should have 
been so long without noticing you. Miss Angerston,' ob- 
served her ladyship, in a tone which she meant to be afia- 
ble. 'We met her last week at Lord Mapledeerham's ; 
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she goes very little into society, and I heard it remarked 
the other day, that she is not very fastidious as to her 
associates, provided they are talented. Thumham, do 
you remember meeting Miss D'Eresby at the Mapledeer- 
hams ? ' 

' No, there were so many people there, I do not re* 
member her. Yes, by the bye, I had some conversation 
with her. One day when walking with l^^esBiDian, he 
stopped to speak to a lady ; and after we had passed, he 
told me, I had seen the great heiress, his neighbour. I 
thought she appeared rather old.' 

' Miss D'Eresby is not very old,' replied her ladyship, 
^ but her style of dress is so very plain, that it makes her 
appear much older than she really is. I once remarked 
her plain attire to Lady Frederica Brandon, who replied, 
' I wish I could advise Miss D^Eresby to take a leaf out 
of my book, but I fear I must now despair. However,' 
she added, ^ I have the good fortune to know who her 
milliner is, and I take special care never to employ her.' 

Cordelia had heard enough of Lady Northendon's re- 
marks upon her new friend, and she now took the liberty 
of leaving the room, certainly very much to her ladyship's 
satisfaction. 
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" Faults in the life, breed errors in the brain, 
And these reciprocally, those again. 
The mind and conduct mutually imprint 
And stamp their image in each other^s mint/* — Cowper. 

With feelings of deep gratittide to the giver of all mer- 
cies, Cordelia retired to rest ; tliis cheering thought being 
uppermost in her mind, ' the Lord has guided me ; I feel 
assured that, through this kind friend, so unexpectedly 
raised up to me by Providence, I shall obtain a more 
comfortable home than that which I have had in this 
godless family/ 

The following day, at the hour appointed, Cordelia went 
to visit her new friend, with whose manners she was ex- 
ceedingly pleased, and with whose kindness she was quite 
astonished, for she was received as a near relation, and 
treated with marked attention and respect. When Cor- 
delia took leave at night, after having spent a most in- 
teresting day, Miss D^Eresby told her that she longed 
for her society, and that as she intended to leave town for 
Brancaster Abbey next week, she hoped she would then 
accompany her, and commence her visit on the very first 
day which might be convenient to her. 

Cordelia, in reply, candidly told Miss D'Eresby what 
had passed between herself and the Marchioness ; and 
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that consequently, she was at liberty to leave Hereford- 
house at any moment. 

Miss D^Eresby appeared quite indignant when she 
heard of Lady Northendon^s unladylike conduct, and 
instantly replied, with warmth, ^ Pray, my dear Miss An- 
gerston, come and be my visitor to-morrow ; for I cannot 
endure that you should stay another day in the house of 
a person who could be guilty of such impertinent, un- 
feeling behaviour. Unless I hear to the contrary, you 
must allow me to send my carriage for you at eleven 
o^clock.' 

As the reader may suppose, Cordelia was only too 
happy to consent to this arrangement ; but she said, that 
if the Marchioness should object to her leaving the very 
next day, she must defer the pleasure of being her vi- 
sitor for two or three days. 

Cordelia could not account for the affectionate interest, 
which, as evinced by this last arrangement, her new friend 
took in her affiiirs. And after a most cordial farewell had 
been taken on both sides, Cordelia returned home. She 
immediately sent a message to Lady Northendon, reques- 
ting an interview for a few minutes. Her ladyship in- 
stantly granted the request, as she suspected it might 
have reference to the departure of Miss Angerston, who 
must, she knew, be on the look-out for another situation. 
The unexpected return of her son from Cheltenham had 
aroused her fears; and, whoi Cordelia mentioned that 
Miss D^Eresby was desirous she should come the next 
day and be her visitor, and that she would send her car- 
riage for her in the morning at eleven o^clock, if her lady- 
ship had no objection for her then to take her final depar* 
ture, she with much complacency replied, that as Miss An- 
gerston had met with an old friend, it would be more grati- 
fying for her to accept her kindness immediately; and 
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therefore^ she was willing that she should leave at the 
time appointed hy Miss D'Ereshy. 

Cordelia now seemed to he in a new world ; she felt so 
cheerful at the idea that she was to go (humanly speak- 
ing) the very next day, to be the welcome guest of her 
kind friend. Joy and gratitude kept her very wakeful 
that night ; and at an early hour she rose to assist the 
delighted Mortimer in making the necessary preparations 
for her departure. 

As Thumham was leaving the room, after breakfast, on 
this memorable morning, his mother said to him, ^ Thum- 
ham, what do you think I ought to give Miss Angerston ? 
I think she can scarcely expect the whole half-yearns sa- 
lary, for really for the last four months, she has been of 
i;io Ufifc whatever ; with the exception of a few days, she 
has only given us trouble.' 

Thurnham, not being aware of Miss Angerston's in- 
tended departure, did not exactly imderstaad what his 
mother meant, and he rephed: ^Has Miss Angerston 
asked you for her salary ? ' 

^ No, but of course I shall pay her before she goos ? ' 

' Before she goes ! ' Thumham repeated with aston- 
ishment, and then hastily inquired. ^ Where is she going?' 

^Do you not know,' replied her ladyship, 'that she 
has engaged herself to be Miss D'Eresby^s companion? 
Indeed I am far from pleased with Miss Angerston, for 
her unladylike conduct, in entering into a new engagement, 
before she had mentioned her intention to me. And she 
will not stay Miy longer ; she is going diis very morning. 
When she came home last night she begged to see me, 
and I desired her to come into my dressing-room. She 
then told me> that Miss D'Eresby had engaged her as 
her companion> at the same salary which she received from 
pie ; and that unless I could allow her to leave immedi- 
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ately^ she must follow Miss D'Eresby to Brancaster 
Abbey^ as sbe intended to leave town in a few days. I 
instantly saw^ by tbe alteration in Miss Angerston^s man- 
ner, and by her want of respect, that it would be of little 
use to detain her against her will ; for, in all probability, 
she would be so much out of temper, that she would pay 
no attention to your sisters, so long as she remained ; and 
therefore, it is better to get rid of her/ 

Thumham was too much agitated to be able to reply : 
his mother asked him more than once, ' how much she 
ought to pay Miss Angerston/ He answered with a 
little impetuosity in his manner, ' Give the whole, to be 
sure/ Lady Northendon then left the room, leaving her 
son absorbed in his disagreeable reflections. To marry 
Miss D'Eresby's companion he thought impossible ! but 
he was so bewildered with this unexpected alteration in 
his plans, that he scarcely knew what he thought. He 
was a worldly man, and the world at this moment, was 
uppermost in his mind ; therefore his decision was in ac- 
cordance with his worldliness. 

In a few minutes. Lady Northendon returned, and said 
smilingly, ' I have paid Miss Angerston ; and I am happy 
to say, she had the good sense to be much more respectful 
in her manner than she was last night ; so we have parted 
very good friends. Miss D^Eresby^s carriage is waiting 
for her, and she is going away immediately.^ 

' She is going away immediately I ' startled Thumham, 
who, in his present frame of mind, had no wish to see Cor- 
delia ; and as she had bidden farewell to his mother, he 
hoped that if he remained whpre he then was, he should 
avoid her. 

In a few minutes he heard her voice and Glendower's 
in the hall, and in a moment they entered the din- 
ing-room. Thurnham was quite unprepared for thus 
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meeting Cordelia^ and he felt as if he scarcely knew 
how either to look or speak. He saw that she was in ex- 
cellent spirits ; she told him that she had come to wish his 
Lordship and the Marquis farewell. Lady Northendon 
isbstantly inquired of Thumham^ where the Marquis 
then was^ as she bad no desire to detain Miss Angerston^ 
and he directly left the room to inform his father. When 
the father and son entered, Cordelia was talking with anima- 
tion to Glendower ; but Thumham was too much distracted 
by conflicting feelings, to be able to converse with her. 
With a happy expression of countenance, she now bade 
farewell to the whole family, and left Hereford-house 
with the impression that Lord Thurnham had been more 
cold and distant in his manner of taking leave, than the 
other members. 

When Glendower returned from handing Miss An* 
gerston into Miss D'Eresby^s carriage, he said, ^ I never 
saw any one more pleased than Miss Angerston appears. 
I will call and see her before she leaves town ; perhaps she 
may not find Miss D^Eresby quite so charming as she 
expects. What is the reason, Lady Northendon, that she 
is so happy to leave you ? ' 

* Indeed, Glendower, I do not know,' her ladyship 
replied, with a smile ; ^ her joy is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. I have always considered that a companion led a 
very slavish life. Perhaps Miss Angerston may find a 
way of making herself more agreeable to her new em- 
ployer than she did to me ; for, I must say, I never came 
in contact with a more disobliging young woman ; she 
appeared quite to forget her inferior station. But I hope 
Miss D'Eresby will make her know herself, and keep her 
more in her place than I did.' 

Shortly after the departure of her mistress, Mrs. Mor- 
timer was seen hurrying across the courtyard at Here-, 
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ford-house^ to the street. In a few minutes^ she returned 
in a hackney coach^ which drew up at the side door of 
the mansion. With an air of much importance^ the 
waiting-woman bustled past a footman^ who was loitering 
at the door^ and entering the house^ turned round, and 
in a tone of authority desired a porter, who was in att^- 
dance, to follow her. Presently he returned with a large 
package, followed by Mrs. Mortimer, carrying a small 
one : ever and anon, they went backwards and forwards, 
carrying the luggage, until the chattels of both mistress 
and maid were safely deposited innde and outside the 
said hackney-coach. With a blithsome air, the portly 
Mrs. Mortimer stepped into the coach, and scarcely 
deigned to return the farewell of the powdered footman, 
who had watched the operations in which she had been 
engaged, without offering to render her the slightest 
assistance. 

^ Dear me ! how glad I am to leave that insolent house, 
and all those impudent servants,' were the first words 
which escaped from the indignant waiting-woman, as she 
endeavoured to seat herself comfortably in the midst of 
her many packages. Having no person near her to whom 
she could open her mind at that instant, she thus dis- 
coursed to the wind : — ' I hate them all, that I do, from 
the mistress to the kitchen-maid ; but I must not say so 
to my dear young lady ; but she's too good to them by 
the half. It puts me in a passion, that it does, when- 
ever I think of that proud, ill-tempered Marchioness, that 
dared, as she did on Friday, to treat my mistress, Miss 
Angerston, no better than a servant ! And then the 
saucy, spiteful creature, not content with being insolent 
herself to my dear young lady, but she must needs 
tattle it to her maid, for her to blab it in the kitchen. I 
hope I may never set eyes again on her disagreeable, spite- 
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ful ladyship ; tlie worst luck I wish her is^ that some 
person may treftt her with insolence^ before all is over* 
Then those insolent footmen, they thought that they might 
also be impudent to Miss Angerston, and would not 
open the hall door for her on Saturday, but, like savages, 
as they were, let the dear young lady draw back the 
great heavy lock herself; and then they boasted of their 
ill-manners at supper. I cried at the time, I'm sure, for 
their insolence to her and me ; but I dare not tell her of 
their behaviour, after what she said to me. I was almost 
ready to jump out of my senses when I saw Miss 
D'Eresby's grand charrot and two footmen behind, with 
cocked hats, and sticks, just as fine as her ladyship^ 
carriage, come for my dear young lady, after all the ill 
usage she has met with; for it was paying her such 
respect and honour. I am sure Miss D'Eresby is a good 
lady ; and I dare say the Marchioness looked green 
enough when she saw her drive away so grand. No good 
will come of her pride, that I know.^ 

The sudden stopping of the hackney-coach at Miss 
D'Eresb/s splendid mansion, put an end to Mrs. Mor- 
timer's soliloquy. Speedily, she found herself estabhshed 
in the housekeeper's room, where the reader will be glad 
to hear, she was, to her heart's content, treated with re- 
spect and attention, as the waiting gentlewoman of Miss 
Angerston, the dear friend of Miss D'Eresby. 

A few days after Miss Angerston had left Hereford- 
house, Glendower mentioned, that he had called that 
morning to see her, at Miss D'Eresby's residence. 

^ Was she at home ? ' inquired the Marchioness, who 
then added in an ironical tone, ^ I hope that Miss An- 
gerston is pleased with her office as companion ! ' 

^ Did Miss Angerston tell you that she was to be Miss 
D'Eresby's companion ? ' There was something in Glen- 
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dower's manner^ as he looked at the Mtfrchioifess^ and 
asked this question^ which made her douhtfal what answer 
she ought to give. With a little hesitation, her lady- 
ship repUed, * Miss Angerston did not exactly say that 
she was to be a companion ; but, of course^ she can have 
gone in no other capacity, for,' she added with a forced 
laugh, ^we all know. Miss D'Eresby caimot require a 
governess ; so she must be as her companion/ 

' Did Miss Angerston say, that she was to have the 
same salary which she had here ? ' inquired Thumham, 
as he fixed his eyes on his mother/ 

• She did not exactly say, what salary she was to re- 
ceive,' lady Northendon replied, in a tone of displea- 
sure : ^ but she said that she should not lose anything 
by the exchange : — which was saying, she was to have 
as much.' 

^ Lose anything, indeed ! ' repeated Glendower : * I 
think Marchioness^ if you had seen Miss Angerston this 
morning, you would not think that she had lost much 
by the exchange ! ' 

^You saw Miss Angerston, then, Glendower,' said 
Thumham, who was deeply interested in all which con- 
cerned Cordelia. ^ Did you see Miss D'Eresby ? what 
kind of person does she appear to be ? ' his lordship 
next inquired. 

^I like Miss D'Eresby very much,' was the reply, 'for 
there is something very amiable and interesting in her 
manners. She treats Miss Angerston, not as a compa- 
nion, but as a sister. When she left this house, I thought 
it strange that she should be in such high spirits, if she 
were going to be Miss D'Eresby 's companion ; for she 
might, I should think, as well have remained here* But 
I think she must be related to Miss D'Eresby.' 

•It is not probable that there is any relationship,' 
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observed Thumham ; ' for^ if so^ Miss Angerston must have 
been aware of it/ 

^It is very singular, if tbey are not related, Thum- 
ham, that they should be so very intimate in so short a 
time. Miss D'Eresby calls Miss Angerston, Cordelia; 
and she calls Miss D'Eresby, Adelaide. I am to dine with 
them to-morpow.* 

' How did it happen, Glendower, that Miss D'Eresby 
invited you ? ' inquired Thumham, with astonishment. 
' You are not, Thumham, included in the invitation ; for 
I was soon aware that Miss D'Eresby had received a 
very different account of me, from what she had of the 
rest of the inmates of this house. My friend Cordelia, 
is not unmindful of my kind and amiable deportn^ent to- 
wards her upon all occasions. I observed, by Miss 
D^Eresby's manners, which were very kind to me, that 
other members of this family had been mentioned to her, 
though not exactly in the same terms.' 

' How very singular it is, Glendower, that Miss D'Eresby 
should not have discovered her dear friend long since,' 
replied the Marchioness. ' I wonder that at first making 
your acquaintance, she asked you to dinner.' 

* I will tell your ladyship the form and manner of my 
invitation, as you are curious on the subject. Miss 
D'Eresby lefk the room for a few minutes ; and I judi*. 
ciously took that favourable opportunity to inform Miss 
Angerston, that I should like to dine with them* Ac- 
cordingly, when Miss D'Eresby returned, I was intently 
admiring a Madonna, which she had reported as a punting 
of her own : but of the truth of that assertion I am not 
quite sure, it is such an exquisite performance. Miss 
Angerston, not being the most stupid of the stupid, un- 
derstood the meaning of my admiration, and desired her 
friend to ask me to dine to-morrow. Miss D'Eresby, 
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when I rose to take leave^ inyited me with so much 
sweetness of manner, that it was impossible to refuse her 
request. She showed me some views of Brancaster 
Abbey^ and two or three of its interior; it is a magni- 
ficient residence, and the grounds are very romantic. 
When I go to dine with her, I will get an invitation to 
visit the old mansion.^ 

' I should think it very strange if you did get an in- 
vitation,^ said Thurnham, who was meditating upon the 
farewell he had taken of Cordelia, and upon her change 
of fortune* The next evening, he waited with impatience 
for Glendower^s return from Miss D'Eresby's. 

' I have got the invitation to visit the old Abbeys Thum* 
ham,' said Glendower, as he entered the drawing-room. 
^ I am to go there in the Autumn, to meet some dear 
friends of mine, whom I have seen twice. I spent a very 
pleasant evening with them ; I wish, Thumham, that you 
had heard Miss D'Eresby sing, for her singing is first- 
rate, for a private performer, and her voice is fine. We 
sang some duetts together, and I delighted her with my 
harping ; therefore, it is not surprising that she requested 
the pleasure of my company in October, to meet a large 
party, which she expects to have then at the Abbey.' 

' I suppose you obtained that invitation in the same 
maimer as the dinner invite,' said Thurnham. 

^ No, I assure you, that was quite unnecessary ; for 
Miss D'Eresby now considers me as a particular friend. 
She talked to me for some time, about the Angerstons, 
and gave me their history ; and added with such an in- 
teresting sigh — " It quite grieved me when I heard from 
dear Cordelia, how much she had suffered from a reverse 
of fortune, for our families, many years ago, were very in- 
timate. I remember her as a child coming with her 
father and mother to Brancaster Abbey." 
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^ What did she tell you of the Angerstons ?^ inquired 
Thurnham. 

^ Everything^ for she saw that I was amazingly in- 
terested in them^ almost as much so as herself. She 
saidj their fortune had been large^ and that when they 
were deprived of it, she unfortunately was abroad, and 
was not aware of the unhappy occurrence ; for that if she 
had been, Miss Angerston never should have been a 
governess. They leave town early to-morrow, and, on their 
way to the Abbey, they are to call for Montague at his 
school, and take him with them/ 

'What vast friendship ! ' said Lady Northendon, 'it is 
really quite romantic. I never met with anything like it, 
out of the pages of a novel. I confess, I do not under- 
stand how it came to pass, that Miss Angerston, when in 
her distress, did not find out her dear friend.* 

' What was Miss Angerston doing all the evening. Glen- 
dower ? * inquired the Lady Letitia. 

' She was not sitting up with the rod in one hand, 
Letitia, and the spelling book in the other,' was the reply. 

* Miss Angerston never did so here,' Letitia repUed 
laughing. 'Sarah says, she is very sorry that Miss 
Angerston has left us ; and one reason is, that Montague r 
will not come again to Hereford-Lacy ; for, she says, he is ] 
the handsomest, nicest boy she ever saw.' 

' Sarah shows her taste and judgment,' said Glendower, 
who then looked at the Marchioness, and continued — ' It 
may be a very fortunate circumstance, that Sarah has so 
great 9l penchant for Uttle Montague ; for if Miss D'Eresby 
should die a spinster, and leave her immense fortune to 
him, he would be a grand match for her.' 

Lady Northendon, with a sneer, replied, ' that all the 
fortune in the world would not make Montague Anger- [ 
ston a fit match for Lady Sarah Hereford.' 
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Lord Thumham was excessively sorry to hear that 
Cordelia was to leave town so immediately^ as it would 
prevent his having the opportunity of seeing her ; he con- 
soled himself, however, with the idea that very shortly 
they would meet. 

Miss D^Eresby's exceeding kindness to Cordelia may, 
perhaps, appear unaccountable to the reader, but never- 
theless it is easily explained. Cordelia's eldest brother, 
who had also been named Montague, and Miss D'Eresby's 
brother, had been intimate friends. They had been at 
Eton and at the University together, and very frequently 
Montague was a visitor at Brancaster Abbey. He was 
remarkably handsome, and very fascinating in his man- 
ners, and soon gained the affections of Adelaide D'Eresby, 
who was two years his junior. The attachment was 
equally sincere on his part ; and for a long time before 
their parents were aware of the circumstance, a kind of 
engagement had subsisted between them. When Mon-r 
tague Angerston attained his twentieth year, he mentioned 
his wishes to Mr. D'Eresby, who as Montague was heir to 
some thousands a year, and the son of an old friend, con- 
sented that he should marry his daughter, so soon as he 
came of age. A few months before this desired period, all 
their hopes were defeated by the death of young D'Eresby. 
By this event Adelaide became the heiress of all the 
Brancaster estates, which were immense, and her father 
instantly forbade her to entertain the idea of uniting her- 
self to Montague Angerston. Mr. D'Eresby allowed his 
ambition to conquer every right feeling; and notwith- 
standing the repeated entreaties of his daughter, he re- 
mained inexorable. He wrote to Montague, informing 
him in very peremptory terms, that his marriage with 
Miss D'Eresby was now impossible ; that although he had 
consented to it, yet, as she was now his only child, he 
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must withdraw his consent^ and not suffer her to make 
an alliance so unsuitable to her consequence^ as the sole 
heiress of the Brancaster estates. 

Montague immediately remonstrated in a very spirited 
manner^ against Mr. D'Eresby's dishonourable conducti 
which only enraged him the more, and made him declare ' 
that^ so long as he lived, his daughter should not marry 
him. For the present, the gentle Adelaide was obliged 
to submit to her father's unjustifiable and cruel determi- 
nation ; but she wrote to Montague, telling him, that she 
hoped in time her father and mother would consent to 
their union, for that she was resolved never to marry any 
one else. Montague then went abroad, but, before his 
departure, he desired to see Miss D'Eresby. They met 
privately in the pleasure-grounds, and took a sorrowful, 
and what they beheved to be a long, though not as it 
unhappily proved, a final, farewell ; for that very day three 
months, Montague went out boating on a Swiss Lake, I 
and was drowned. The shock this sad event occasioned to 
Adelaide was so severe, that for a time it produced a settled 
melancholy, from the effects of which she was very long in 
recovering ; and although at this period nineteen years had i 
elapsed, no second attachment had occupied her heart. The 
imexpected meeting with the brother and sister of Montague 
Angerston, to whom she had been so devotedly attached, 
and whose memory she still fondly cherished, had caused 
her more pleasure than any circumstance which had occurred 
since his death ; and she resolved that her house should 
be their home. In the younger Montague she traced a , 
strong likeness to his much-lamented brother ; and the ani- ' 
mation of CordeUa^s manners perpetually reminded her of 
him, who was now no more. At the time of Montague^s 
death, Cordelia was so young, that she was unacquainted 
with his engagement with Miss D^Eresby ; and her father 
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and mother had taken so great an aversion to Mr. and 
Mrs. D*Eresby^ on account of their conduct to their be- 
loved and deeply lamented son^ that they instantly dropt 
all connection with them. Miss D^Eresby^ not haying 
heard for so many years anything of Colonel or Mrs. 
Angerston^ had ceased to feel interested in them. Her 
loneliness had made her in some degree selfish, and being 
aware of their natural dislike to her family, she had not 
thought of renewing her acquaintance with them ; con- 
sidering that it would be attended with pain on both 
•ides. 
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" How many hearts have here grown cold, 
That sleep these mouldering stones among ! 
How many beads have here been told ! 
How many matins here been sung I 

On these rude stones, by time long broke, 

I think I see the pilgrim kneel ; 
I think I see the censer smoke, 

I think I hear the solemn peaL^ 

Lines on Tintbrn Abbbt. 

Cordelia had a very delightful journey to Brancaster 
Abbey, Miss D'Eresby, being very anxious to see Montague 
Angerston, went several miles out of her road, in order 
that he might accompany them home. The visit was, as 
our readers may suppose, a very great surprise to him ; as 
Miss D*Eresby had desired his sister, not to apprise him 
of their intention. In a few minutes, with the alacrity 
of a school-boy, Montague had packed up his goods and 
chattels, and was ready to take his place in the carriage- 
and-four, which waited for him. How he got there rather 
puzzled him : his sister, to be sure, had given him as long 
an accoimt as circumstances would permit ; but still it 
appeared to him as a fairy tale. 

When they came near Brancaster, they passed the steep 
and richly wooded hill, on which stands Tressillian Tower ; 
an immense pile of building, that seemed to look down 
with contempt upon all the humble dwellings around. 
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^You are just going, Montague, to ask me/ said Miss 
D^Eresby, ' if that place is not Brancaster Abbey/ 

'As soon as I saw it, I knew it must be Brancaster 
Abbey, it looks so very old,' Montague replied, with the 
confidence of a boy, whose own sagacity prevents the 
necessity of his asking questions. 

' That is not Brancaster Abbey, Montague,' observed 
Cordelia, ' for I am sure it is Tressillian Tower. I have 
heard Lord Thurnham speak of the situation as being 
very commanding ; I think he said it was a tine old place.' 

' Now it is a fine old place ; but, forty years ago, it had 
little to boast, except its unrivalled situation. The late 
Duke gave the building its present castellated appearance, 
by converting all the gables into square turrets, and 
putting a parapet of suitable architecture all around, 
to prevent the roof being seen. Three or four of the 
rooms are of noble proportions, but sadly require re- 
fitting. The Duke, however, is so fond of the old house, 
and of all the old things it contains, that his aunt, with all 
her persuasion, cannot prevail upon him to new furnish. 
I observe that the Duke is still at Cheltenham, for th« 
flag is not flying from the king's tower.' 

' Which is the king's tower ? why do you call it the 
king's tower ? inquired Montague, who added, * No king 
lives there. Miss D'Eresby.' 

' The king's tower, my dear Montague, is that iM'gq 
round tower which you see over the wood ; it is called 
the king's tower, because one of our monarchs, I am sure 
I forget exactly which, but I think it was James the first, 
when on a visit there, had his levee-room in that part of 
the building ; and ever since, it has been denominated 
' the king's tower.' The late Duke never displayed a flag ; 
but the present, who is very much of an antiquarian, dis- 
covered that in the olden time a flag had been hoisted 
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whenever the head of the family was at home ; and so he 
has resumed the custom. I believe, however, that he has 
another reason for it, and that is, that it is a signal to all 
travellers, who may wish to visit the Tower, that they 
will not be admitted; for his Grace never allows the house 
to be seen when he is there ; and he is so very amiable 
and kind, that he is unwilling any one should take the 
trouble to ascend that steep hill merely to be disappointed/ 

' I do not quite admire the manner in which the Duke 
shows his good nature,' observed Cordelia, 'for I think, 
as he is fortunate enough to possess a residence which 
others desire to see, he ought to allow the public 
that pleasure when he is at home. There is, in my opinion, 
something churlish in refusing admittance to those who 
would be gratified by an admission, merely on account of 
a trifling inconvenience to the owner.' 

' I entirely agree with you, Cordelia,' replied Miss 
D'Eresby ; ' and, for that reason, I admit strangers to the 
Abbey and grounds two days in a-week. To give free 
admission every day, would be too great a sacrifice of my 
own comfort, as I am constantly at home, except during 
the London season. You may now see the Abbey,' said 
Miss D*Eresby to Montague, as a turning of the road 
gave them a distant view of its numerous minarets. 

The park of Brancaster was situated in a deUghtful 
valley ; the surrounding hills appeared extremely grand, 
forming an amphitheatre, encircUng its rich bosom, where 
stood the venerable Abbey. To the south of the Abbey 
there was a hill of great altitude, clothed with the finest 
wood. The river Amwy ran at the base of the hill ; the 
fine transparency of the stream, its rapid and silent 
course, the beauty of its banks shaded with trees, and 
the rocks and rich hanging wood which terminated the 
vista up the river, rendered this spot highly romantic. 
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The carriage-road through the park, from the gate at which 
they had entered, commanded this lovely view. The 
grand approach to the Abbey, was through a strait avenue 
of great length, with four rows of lofty trees on each 
side : looking from one end to the other, their branches 
appeared to unite ; but, when near, it was seen that the 
trees were far apart. 

A porch of great antiquity led into the Abbey, which 
had been fitted up as a residence by the grandfather of 
the present possessor ; he entirely cleared out the ancient 
edifice, and made a very noble suite of rooms, preserving 
the Abbey style in the windows, doors, ceilings, and orna- 
ments. The saloon was hung with ancient tapestry, of 
great brilliancy and beauty. The library had been the 
chapter-room of the Monastery, and was of large dimen- 
sions, with a heavy, groined roof, similar to the original 
roof. The collection of books and antiquities in this 
apartment, was large and valuable. Miss D*Eresby was 
a collector of everything rare or beautiful ; she had one 
room fitted up as a museum, which contained an exten- 
sive and costly collection of rarities. The gallery was a 
hundred and sixty feet in length, hung with family and 
other paintings, some of which were by the first masters, 
ancient and modem. The fair owner of this princely 
residence was no mean artist, and had several of her own 
paintings in the collection. 

Cordelia surveyed with great interest the church and 
cloisters belonging to the Abbey, which, although per- 
mitted to go to decay, presented a grand and affecting 
spectacle. A long range of arches, supported, by gothic 
pillars, displayed the exquisite workmanship of their clus- 
tered shafts ; some of them were hung with festoons of 
ivy, or lightly decorated with the waving tendrils of the 
clematis. The lofty arches rising in the middle of the 
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structure and which fonnerly supported the centre towCT, 
showed the pristine grandeur of the edifice. The east 
window at the termination of the ruin, was distinguished 
by a shaft of uncommon lightness and beauty ; through 
this aperture, the eye rested upon some wild, wooded 
hills, on the opposite side of the river, which reared their 
dusky summits apparently to the clouds, and closed the 
scene with much grandeur. 

Cordelia was so much delighted with all she had seen 
on the evening of her arrival, that early the next morning 
she set out with her brother, to perambulate the many 
romantic walks surrounding the Abbey. They followed, 
for a considerable distance, the beautiful windings of the 
river; at every turn, some new beauty disclosed itself. 
Along this highly romantic walk, there were at intervals, 
rustic reats ; Cordelia and Montague frequently sat down 
for a few moments, to admire the charming views by which 
they were encompassed. On the opposite side of the 
river, a huge mass of rock presented itself : Montague very 
much wished to cross the stream, that he might climb to 
the top of the rock, and he told his sister that he would 
run on, and look for some way of crossing. He soon re- 
turned and told Cordelia that there was a bridge a little 
higher up ; she quickly followed, and speedily came in 
view of the bridge, which consisted of one arch, of sin- 
gular lightness and beauty. A carriage road from thence 
led to the village church, the venerable tower of which, 
they perceived almost as soon as they had left the bridge- 
Montague ran up to the rock he so much wished to 
climb, and Cordelia went on to the village, which con- 
sisted of about thirty houses, apparently all erected 
within the last ten years. The cottages were built of 
coarse, grey stone, in the simple gothic style; each had 
a little garden, and a porch covered with the monthly rose. 
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The village was perfectly sequestered, and one of those 
lovely spots in which a stranger, tired with the cares and 
excitements of active life, would long to fix his residence. 
No high road passed through this ' loveliest village of the 
plain,^ and the towering woods of Brancaster seemed to 
shelter it from every blast. 

The appearance of a lady at so early an hour, seemed 
to cause quite a sensation in the rural village ; for several 
of the matrons came to their doors and windows, to 
wonder and stare. Cordelia stopped, and asked a woman, 
if Miss D'Eresby had not built the pretty cottages she 
so much admired, and whether they had replaced other 
dwellings ! The woman replied, that Miss D'Eresby had 
built the village up new again ; that it had been three 
years in building, and that as the new houses were fin- 
ished, the old ones were pulled down, and the families 
shifted into them. ^ You never, ma'am, saw such an ugly 
place as this here was,^ continued the woman, ^ afore 
them new, genteel houses was built ; the old ones was so 
rubbishy and disconvenient.^ 

' This place could never look ugly, the hills and woods 
are so beautiful,' replied CordeUa. The woman however 
appeared quite insensible to the beauty of the scenery ; 
and in proof of it said, ^ There are too many hills and 
trees-like, to make a fine country ; for I like a country 
where one can see afore one.^ 

CordeUa then inquired, if, previous to the improvements, 
there had been as many houses in the village. 

^Yes, ma'am, I daresay there might be as many; 
but then Mr. Leech would not suffer all them poor peo- 
ple that lived here afore, to have the new houses; for 
he said. Miss D'Eresby directed, that all those who 
would not keep clean, tidy houses, and be industrious, 
should not have a new house. And then Mr. Leech made 
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a pretence like, to turn all them out that didn't please his 
fancy. And I knows, that he turned some of them out, 
that was cleaner and far better than them he put in/ 

' AVhy did not those who were turned out go to Miss 
D'Eresby, and acquaint her with their story ? for, no 
doubt, had they been deserving persons, she would have 
reinstated them/ 

^I dare say she would, ma'am, if she had known the 
rights of it, as it were ; for she is a very good lady in 
giving to poor people. But there would be no manner of 
use in a poor body going with a complaint to Miss 
lyEsbyy for she would send them to Mr. Leech, as | 
she knows nothing about them, but what he pleases 
to tell her. So, as Fve said many a time, there's 
no manner of use making a complaint to them as wont 
hear.' 

^ I suppose that Mr. Leech is the steward : Where 
does he Kve ? ' Cordelia then inquired. 

' He is, ma'am, head-steward. If you will just walk a \ 
few steps on this way, you will see the hall ; an old house, 
which, as they say, is part of the Habbey, and that's 
where he lives.' 

' Has he been long steward to Miss D'Eresby ? ' 

' Oh ! yes, ma'am, he's been steward for many a year, 
and many a year again ; and he does whatever he pleases, 
for it is not like, that such a grand lady as Miss jyEshy, 
should trouble herself about poor folk.' 

When Cordelia and Montague returned to the Abbey, 
although they had taken a long walk, they found that 
Miss D'Eresby had not left her apartment. After break- 
fast, the many wonders of the pleasure-grounds, which 
were very extensive, and kept in the most perfect order, 
were visited. Adelaide D'Eresby had a melancholy plea- 
sure in going over the same ground with Cordelia and 
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Montague, which she had so often traversed with thei? 
lamented brother. 

After a few weeks^ residence at the Abbey, Cordelia 
found that her health was entirely re-established. The 
enchanting scenery around, had induced her to be much 
in the open air ; and accompanied by her brother, to take 
frequent rides on horseback. In a short time what a 
change had taken place in her situation and prospects ! 
Four months^ previous to this period, she had been alone, 
unbefriended, apparently at the gate of death. She was 
now in restored health, surrounded by magnificence, and 
blessed with independence for life ; for Miss D^Eresb/s 
generous and noble mind, could not endure the idea, that 
the brother and sister of her much-loved Montague 
should feel themselves dependent on her caprice; she 
therefore had settled on them in a legal manner, hand- 
some annuities. 

The splendour of this world could not dazzle Cordelia, 
now that she was renewed in the spirit of her mind, nor 
unfix her thoughts from the great purpose of her existence, 
the salvation of her immortal soul. She was not satisfied 
with the thought, that she was herself in the narrow way, 
but it was her heartfelt desire, that all within the sphere 
of her influence, should tread the same path. God had 
again blessed her with affluence, and she testified her 
gratitude, by liberally relieving the necessitous, who were 
out of the circuit of Miss D'Eresby^s bounty, and who 
came under her observation in her distant rides. In a 
short time she was, by her kindness and affability, endeared 
to all the immediate poor, as she made known their wants 
to the hand ever ready to relieve them. They heard of 
Miss D'Eresby, but they did not know her ; scarcely ever 
seeing her, except at Church, or when passing in her 
carriage. She was liberal of her money to them, through 
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the hands of the clergyman of the parish^ and her stew* 
ard ; but she never visited them, or became personally 
acquainted with their wants. While Miss D^Eresby 
would spend the day at those fascinating, and to her, en- 
snaring pursuits, music and painting, engaging in them 
chiefly for her own gratification ; Cordelia was instructing 
the ignorant, relieving the wants of the necessitous, and 
cheering, by her presence, the surrounding poor. She 
well knew how consoling it is to those in affliction, when 
their more prosperous fellow-creatures feel so much in- 
terested in their sufferings, as to personally visit them,, 
and hear from themselves, the sorrows they endure. 

Cordelia could not but love Adelaide D^Eresby for her 
amiable and agreeable manners, and her exceeding kind- 
ness and generosity, to herself and her brother. But she 
deeply lamented the aversion to spiritual things, which 
was evidenced to the renewed heart, by her daily life 
and conversation; and also the indolence of her dispo- 
sition, which inclined her to think that her immense 
fortune ought to exempt her from exertion of every kind, 
but that which contributed to her own gratification. 
Being spiritually dark, she knew not the fearful respon- 
sibility which attaches to the possessor of wealth; she 
felt not, that she was only a sleward, entrusted with 
wealth by the great Lord of all things, to be used in His 
service, and not consumed on her own vanities and self- 
gratification, or merely in reheving the bodily wants of 
her neighbours. And yet, reader, if you asked Miss 
D'Eresby to whom she was accountable, she would unhe- 
sitatingly have replied, '^ to the Lord of all things : " 
nevertheless this truth received from her only a verbal 
acknowledgment ; there was no realization of it in her 
soul ; her deeds testified, that she felt the wealth she pos- 
sessed was her own, and that toith her own, she might do 
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what she pleased. She knew nothing of her concerns, 
but what Mr. Leech pleased to tell her. Every half 
year she went through the form of having the accounts 
submitted to her, but her steward was aware, that not 
once in ten times did she take the trouble to look at 
them ; she supposed they were correct, and if not, it wi» 
scarcely worth troubling herself to detect trifling mistakes j 
as she felt assured that, in great sums, all would be cor- 
rectly stated, and that there were no intentional errors. 

When the day came for giving up the accounts. Miss 
IVEresby was complaining to Cordelia of the disUke she 
had to the trouble of looking them over, and she offered 
to relieve her from the irksome task. Mr, Leech had 
made up his accounts for Miss D^Eresby, and not for 
the inquiring Cordelia. The accounts, at first sight, 
appeared clear enough ; but, when the steward was parti- 
cularly questioned, and desired to bring the receipts, 
there was great hesitation in his manner, which caused 
Cordelia to repeat her direction with so much determi- 
nation, that Leech immediately left the room, saying, 
he would directly bring the required receipts ; and his 
tone intimated, that he was offended with her for her 
suspicion. 

After waiting for some time, a message was brought 
to Miss Angerston, informing her that Mr. Leech was 
exceedingly sorry, he could not then wait on her, as un- 
expected business of importance called him that morning 
to a distance. This was, as Cordelia expected, only a 
Tuse of Mr. Leech, to escape, for the present, the in- 
quiry which he had many reasons to dislike. The next 
morning he sent to her, to know, when she would see 
him. An interview was immediately granted. When 
Leech entered, he in a very pompous manner, placed 
a large bundle of receipts on the table, and with a look 
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of ofiFended dignity at Cordelia^ for her mean suspicion, 
said, ^ I hope, ma'am, that you will find there^ all the re* 
ceipts which you requircw' 

Cordelia replied, that she would look them over at her 
leisure, and intimated that Mr. Leech might with- 
draw. He was leaving the room, "when he returned, as 
if a sudden thought had struck him, and said in a very 
obsequious manner, ' I just recollect, ma'am, that the 
under-steward, sent in part of his account only last night, 
and I require the books, that I may enter all together ; 
and I must trouble you, ma'am, to return them.' 

Cordelia, however, was not so easily deceived as Leech 
imagined, but instantly replied, that she had understood 
from him, that all the accounts for the last half-year 
were entered in the books which had been given to her. 
As she was speaking, Cordelia fixed her eyes on the 
countenance of the steward, which evidenced a degree of | 
confusion as he replied, that did not impress her with an 
opinion of his integrity. He said, that the under-steward 
had been ill, which had occasioned neglect on his part ; 
that Miss D'Eresby was never extreme to mark deficiencies 
in her servants, but, in cases of illness, exempted them 
firom aU which they could not comfortably perform. That 
Miss D'Eresby liked everything to be done with regu- 
larity 5 therefore it was necessary to enter aU the accounts 
in due form. 

Cordelia now, much to the surprise of Mr. Leech, 
desired him to give her the under-steward's account, as 
he had received it, and that would spare him the trouble 
of transcribing. The steward instantly repUed, that 
transcribing the account would give him no trouble, and 
that he ^ould much rather have the books, that all the 
expenditure might be entered together. ' I have no doubt 
you would,' thought Cordelia, who soon gave him to un* 
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derstand^ that it was in vain to expect the return of the 
books. Leech now left the room^ wondering at his 
folly of the previous day, in leaving the books ; as he 
wanted them for a short time, to know what the several 
false entries were, that he might make up receipts accor- 
dingly. The receipts he had that morning left with Miss 
Angerston, were merely as a pretence^ because they were 
old ones ; but as he knew she was, with Miss D'Eresby, 
going from home that day to remain absent till the fol- 
lowing Friday, he reasonably conjectured, they would not 
be examined until her return. His intention was, by the 
time the mistake was discovered, to have ready receipts 
answerable to the sums returned, for which he had no 
vouchers ; and that it would be supposed, he had merely 
placed his hand on one bundle of receipts instead of ano- 
ther. 

Having failed to obtain re-possession of the books. 
Leech was terribly perplexed to know in what man- 
ner to clear himself ; as he but too well knew, that the 
sum returned as paid in bills, was much larger than the 
receipts for the last half-year would prove to have been 
so expended. After a night of painful consideration, he 
thought he had hit upon an expedient to prove himself an 
honest man. The old butler at the Abbey had lately 
died j and he determined to bring in a bill for the required 
amount, as having been paid by him for wine at the begin- 
ning of the year. He was aware, that to bring in a bill as 
if from Miss D'Eresby's wine merchant, would be impracti- 
cable ; because he knew that his honesty was suspected, 
and he was afraid that inquiry might be made, and that 
the fraud would be detected on application to him. 

On the day when Cordelia returned to the Abbey, from 
her visit, as she was walking through the grounds, 
(having some reason to suspect Mr. Leeches honesty) 
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she inquired of one of the labourers, what wages he re- 
ceived by the week ? The sum stated, was a trifle less 
than had been returned in the account. Miss Angerston 
made the same inquiry of sevtt'al of the workpeople, and 
received the same answer. On referring to the steward^s 
book, she found it entered, seventy day-labourers, under 
their several divisions of labour, some receiving more than 
others, according to their work ; at so much, each class 
per week, amounted to so much. Upon adding up the 
difference between the sum retinmed, and the sum ac- 
tually paid, Cordelia found, that, at the end of the year, 
Leech must have a considerable sum for himself. 
From the manner in which the poor work-people answered, 
it was evident they believed they received the wages Miss 
D'Eresby allowed, and that they had no suspicion of the 
fraud which was practised on them. As she was re- 
turning to the house, Cordelia met Leech, who, in 
the most plausible manner, addressed her, and with a 
low bow said, ' that on his return home the other day 
after seeing her, he had been surprised to find, that he 
had in mistake left with her a collection of old receipts ; 
but that he would bring all the receipts for the last half- 
year, whenever she would please to look them over.^ Cor- 
deha desired him to bring them the next morning, and 
said, she had not been aware of his mistake, as she had 
not looked at them. 

Accordingly, at the time appointed. Leech with all 
the assurance of impudence, but alas ! not of innocence, 
produced the receipts. As Cordelia looked at the forged 
receipt for wine, she inquired from what wine-merchant 
it came ? 

' Not from any wine-merchant, ma'am,' Leech quick* 
ly repUed ; ' you will observe, ma'am, it is only a 
written acknowledgment on a stamp, no regular bill an« 
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nexed; it comes from 'Walker and Basfield/ who are 
woollen merchants trading to Portugal, and they were 
obliged to take wine in exchange for goods. I contrived 
to get a famous bargain for Miss D^Eresby, for they 
were glad to sell it cheap, as by law, they could be 
punished for selling without a licence/ 

Leech made his statement in such an apparently 
honest manner, that if Cordelia had not detected his 
dishonesty respecting the wages, she would have given 
credence to what he said. Looking steadily at him, and 
observing every change in his countenance, she calmly 
said : ' The wages of the day-labourers come to so much — 
at so much per week.' 

'Yes, ma'am, exactly,' Leech replied with less as- 
surance than he had hitherto evinced ; ' and they receive 
so much,' Cordelia slowly added. 

Leech at these words changed colour, and his knees 
trembled. But however, after a moment's consider- 
ation, he stammered out, that the difference between 
the sum paid and the sum received, had been stopped 
for rent; that the work-people were Miss D'Eresby's 
tenants, and that he was obliged to take that method of 
making them pay their rent. That the sum deducted, 
was allowed for in another place ; but that perhaps she 
was not accustomed to such cross accounts, and that he 
would make it quite plain, if she would give him the 
books. 

Leech's manner convinced Cordelia that his accounts 
were not honestly kept ; she dismissed him for the pre- 
sent, and desired him to come the following morning 
and explain his cross accounts. As it may easily be sup- 
posed, his explanation only made his dishonesty the 
more apparent to an honest mind; and, inconsequence, 
Miss D'Eresby instantly discharged him. 
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Like most evil doers lie had been rather tyrannical, 
and had endeavoured to overawe those under him, that 
they might not dare to say a word to his disadvantage. 
Cordelia soon found, that the dismissal of Mr. Leech 
had rendered her exceedingly popular with all those who 
had trembled beneath his arbitrary sway. Whenever he 
was mentioned, it was with a sparkling eye and ready 
tongue ; and, Uke most persons in disgrace, he was now 
charged with many things, which were previously un- 
known. 

Miss D'Eresby was exceedingly surprised when she 
was informed of her steward^s dishonesty, for he had 
held his situation for twenty years, and had ever been 
considered by her, worthy of the confidence reposed in 
him. Moreover, he had received an excellent character 
from the executors of his former master, who had left 
him a legacy, as a proof of esteem. 

CordeKa, in a gentle and delicate manner, endeavoured 
to convince Miss D'Eresby of the share she had, in con- 
sequence of her negligence and indolence, in her ste- 
ward's oflFence. 

^I never before thought,' Miss D'Eresby replied, 'that 
my indolence would injure any one but myself : what a 
great matter a little fire may kindle ! I cannot agree with 
you, Cordelia, in thinking that Leech was honest when 
he came here ; for a really honest person, when he 
found that confidence was reposed in him, would be even 
more scrupulous in his conduct.' 

' I fear, Adelaide, that you are imagining a person of 
far more than ordinary integrity. Leech might have 
been honest in his dealings, had he been imder proper 
controul.* 

'If that was the extent of his honesty, I have not 
then much corrupted him ; he was honest, when he dared 
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not be otherwise^ and dishonesty so soon as he had the 
opportunity.' 

'That might, Adelaide, have been the eictent of his 
integrity, but as we are all erring creatures, and 
pray, that we may not ourselves be led into temptation, 
we should be very careful not to place temptation in 
another s way. If you had, at the beginning, really 
overlooked Leeches accounts, it is true^ you might not 
have made him strictly honest, yet, not having the op- 
portunity to defraud, he could not have fallen into his 
present disgrace.^ 

' I feel, Cordelia, too deeply my own share in his crime, 
to be very severe with him ; I can neither retain him in 
my service, nor recommend him to another : still, if ever 
he should require assistance, I will render it to him, be- 
cause I think he has little reason to be obliged to me/ 
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^< A man of superior rank and character, that knows himself, knows that 
true honour lies in those things, in which it is possible for the meanest pea- 
sant to excel him, and therefore he will not be vainly arrogant. He knows 
that they are only transitory 'and accidental things that set him above the 
rest of mankind ; that he will soon be on a- level with them ; and therefore 
he learns to condescend ; and there is a dignity in this condescension ; it does 
not sink, but exalt his reputation and character.**— Mason. 

'Did you hear, Cordelia/ said Miss D'Eresby, as she 
entered the breakfast-room one morning, ' that our neigh- 
bours at the Tower are returned. Montague came to tell 
me that he had seen the flag flying ; and he was told, 
upon inquiry, that the Duke came home yesterday. He 
had a very long ramble this morning through the fields ; 
I think he said he had been nearly as far as the village 
of Tressillian. We must call on Lady Frederica ^randon 
in a day or two, for I am very anxious to see the l)uke's 
flower-garden. We are both great florists, and therefore 
never can agree about our flowers. Last season his gar- 
dener was very unsuccessful, scarcely obtaining a prize at 
the flower-shows, while mine won several. But the 
Duke told me in town, that for the future, I might bid 
good-bye to those prizes, for that he had got & Dutch 
florist, who would carry off every prize, as he had brought 
with him from Holland an entire flower-garden. My flower- 
garden always excites his envy, the situation is so lovely. 
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About a year and half since^ he made a new flower-garden ; 
and last autumn^ when I went to see it^ I was refused 
admittance. The gardener told me^ his Grace had said 
'that Miss D'Eresby was not to see the new garden 
until this summer.^ 

' What kind of man is the Duke 7 he is an intimate 
riend of Lord Thumham/ observed Cordelia. 

' He is a very retired character^ and requires to be well 
known^ before he can be duly appreciated ; his abilities 
are of a superior order^ and at Oxford he distinguished 
himself as a scholar. In society he is so diffident^ that 
he often passes almost without observation ; but where 
he is intimate^ his manners are very pleasing and agree- 
able. We have known each other ever since we were 
children ; and I am very partial to him^ on account of 
the uncommon gentleness and amiability of his dis- 
position.' 

The account now given of the Duke of TressiUian ex- 
actly corresponded with what Cordelia had heard of him 
at Hereford-Lacy^ and made her desire to be acquainted 
with him. 

The next evenings when Montague returned from a 
ramble^ he said he had seen a person fishing in the 
river, who had told him a great deal on the subject.^ 
'What kind of person, Montague?' inquired Miss 
D'Eresby. ' He seemed to be a gentleman, he was very 
welLdressed,*" was the reply to the above question. 

'What did he look like? was he of light or dark 
complexion ? ' 

' I do not know which he was, there was nothing parti- 
cular in his look ; he had on a straw hat ; his hair was 
light and curly, like mine. He appeared a good-natured 
person, and began to talk to me immediately. He asked 
me, if I were a brother of the angle : at first I did not 
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know what he meant. I told him I was not ; that I knew 
very little about fishing. He said, if I wished to be a 
brother of the angle, to come and study with him.' 

' How old was this gentleman, Montague ? ' inquired 
Miss D'Eresby. 

' He was not old ; I suppose he was more than twenty, 
I asked him how many fish he had caught ? and he said, 
'^ not one.*' I then asked him, how long he had been 
there ? and the stupid fellow said, "the whole day." I 
told him I wondered how he could remain at such stupid 
work so long ; but he said, "it was anything rather than 
stupid.'^ 1 am sure I do not know how he could make 
that out. As he had been there so long, I asked him, if 
he had had any dinner ? He said, " a true brother of the 
angle (as he called it) never thought of dinner." I told 
him, he would have more success in his fishing, if he had 
had some dinner ; and that if he lived very far off, he 
could get a dinner at the " Cat and Bagpipes,'^ in the vil- 
lage. He said, " he believed that was an expensive 
hotel; " so I suppose the poor fellow had been there. He 
asked me, where I lived ? and I said, at the Abbey. He 
seemed very much surprised to hear that. I then thought 
I would find out where he lived, and I asked him ; but 
he only said: "Not very far off." He asked me, if I 
was acquainted with Isaac Walton ? I suppose he is a 
friend of his ; but I said, I did not know many people about 
this neighbourhood, for I had only been here a month. 
He said, " if I wished to see Isaac Walton to come to his 
house.'' I did not like to ask him where his house is, as he 
had not told me. But he said, he intended to come to the 
river to-morrow morning by half-past six o'clock, and he 
told me the exact place where he should throw his Une; 
and I will go and meet him, and have some fun with 
him, and make him tell me where he lives.' 
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When Montague left the room, Miss D^Eiesby told 
Cordelia, that the gentleman whom he had met, was the 
Duke of Tressillian, who frequently came in the summer 
I to fish in the Amwy ; and that he was a devoted admirer 
of Isaac Walton. Three or four years since, he picked 
up a fine old painting of his favourite, which he says is 
an original. I have often asked him where he obtained 
the treasure, but he will not tell me. I wished him to 
lend it to me to paint from j but he refused, saying, he 
would not trust it in my profane hands, for I did not 
entertain a due estimate of its merit : it is hung up in 
the Duke's study. We will not tell Montague, who it is 
he has met ; for when we take him to Tressillian Tower, 
it will be amusing to us, when he discovers his mistake.' 
The next morning, when Montague joined them at 
breakfast, be said, he had been up at an early hour> and 
had gone to the river. ' When I got there,' he continued, 
' I found that fellow, whom I met yesterday, busy putting 
on another fly. He thought himself very clever this 
morning, because he had caught a little trout, about as 
long as my hand. I asked him when he intended to get 
his breakfast ? He said, " a true brother of the angle never 
thinks of breakfast." I had bj^ought with me a large 
piece of cake; so I wanted to know, whether a true 
brother of the angle would refuse part of it ; but, as soon 
as I offered it to him, he took it without hesitation. I 
had two peaches also with me, and I offered him one, 
which he instantly snapped up. I said to him, ^^ Have 
you any peaches in your garden ? " and he replied laugh- 
ing, *^ Oh ! yes, to be sure ; peaches, pine-apples, and 
everything." I knew very well, by the manner in which 
he answered, that he had none of those things in his 
garden. He then said to me. ^^ I hope, my young friend, 
that some day you will come and dine with me* I should 
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Mke to have a nice dish of fish^ the day youcome.'^ And 
I said to him, " Do you usually dine off fish ? ^' and he 
replied. '^ If you are fond of puddings^ I dare say we can 
have one for you.'* Although he had asked me to dine, 
yet he had not told me where he lived, so I inquired; and 
he said, as he put out his hand^ " Over there/' and I said 
to him, 'Where is over there?' and he then said, 
" near the village of Tressillian.^' I thought I then knew 
where he lived ; and I said, " In that little white house 
with the green railings in front ? '^ And he said, " That is 
my house.'* I thought, from his not having at first told 
me where he Uved, that most likely he had a shabby 
house ; and that is a poor little place.' 

' When are you to dine there ? ' inquired Cordelia. 

' I am not going to dine there. Do you think I would 
go to such a raff? ' he indignantly repUed, as he now con- 
sidered himself, though we must say rather prematurely. 
Master Angerston of Brancaster Abbey. 

' Why do you call a person a raff, who was so kind as 
to invite you to dine at his house, and also offered to 
take the trouble to show you how to fish,' said Miss 
D'Eresby. ' Is it. my dear Montague, because you think 
you have discovered, that he lives in a small house ? ' 

' I believe^ Montague,' replied his sister) ' that you will 
only be able to afford a small house ; and then you will 
not consider the small size of your house any reason 
why you should be treated with rudeness.' 

' Did you, Montague, invite that gentleman to come and 
see you?' inquired Miss D'Eresby, with a smile at 
Cordelia. 

' No, I thought there was not any occasion to ask him 
to come here. I told him I could not dine with him, but 
he did not seem to care about it j I thought he appeared 
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rather glad not to have the trouble of my comiDg ; perhaps 
his wife would not like it.' 

' Perhaps his wife would not like it I ' repeated Miss 
D'Eresby : ' How do you know, Montague^ that he has a 
wife ? Did he tell you he was married ? ' 

' Oh ! no, he said nothing about it, but I suppose he 
has a wife to take care of his house ; for he said, '^ I think 
we can have a pudding for you ; '* and that seemed as if 
he had a wife. He told me, '^ he wished I would quickly 
learn to fish ; for then we could go out fishing together, 
and that I should carry the basket, with what we had 
caught : '' but I told him, I was not fond of strolling over 
the country, though he might be.*' Montague at this 
instant recollected that he was not attending to the direc- 
tion which he had received, and he thought it prudent to 
avoid another lecture, by leaving the room. 

The next day, Miss D^Eresby, Cordelia, and Montague, 
took a drive to Tressillian Tower, to call on Lady Frederica 
Brandon, the Duke^s aunt. On their way thither they 
passed the little white house, with the green railings : 
Montague called their attention to it, remarking all its 
defects, and wondered if ^ the true brother of the angle,* 
were mending his fishing-tackle in the chimney-comer. 
The grand approach to the park at Tressillian Tower, was 
through large iron gates of remarkably fine workmanship » 
a strait avenue, with a single row of lofty trees of many 
years' growth, led to an ancient gateway of Saxon archi- 
tecture, the entrance into the first quadrangle, which 
contained the stables, coachhouses, and rooms for the 
under-servants ; a flight of steps led into the inner quad- 
rangle, which was larger than the first court', and con- 
tained on the second story the family apartments ; the 
ground floor being occupied by the upper domestics, and 
a spacious baronial hall, paved with white and black 
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marble^ and hung round with helmets^ spears^ crossbows, 
and various implements and trophies of the chase. Over 
the immense, old fashioned fire-place, there was a grim 
old picture of one of the Brandons, who had been be- 
witched to death in the reign of Henry the fifth, and 
whose ghost had haunted the Tower for several years, 
until expelled by a monk from the neighbouring Abbey 
of Brancaster. It is related in the chronicles of that re- 
ligious house, that for this good deed the monk did not go 
unrewarded; as he was made, through the influence of the 
lord of Tressillian, the Abbot of that wealthy Monastery. 

Cordelia remained a few moments examining the curious, 
old painting of the unfortunate gentleman, who had been 
deprived of existence in so extraordinary a manner. 

' If, Cordelia, you wish to copy that picture,' said Miss 
D'Eresby, ' you can have it; for the Duke told me, I was 
welcome to the loan of any picture, but old Isaac.' 

' I am afraid the old gentleman is beyond my skill ; I 
doubt if I should do him justice,' replied Cordelia. 

A wide, plain, oak staircase led into a long, narrow 
gallery, with a handsomely inlaid floor, kept in a dan- 
gerous state of brightness for all those persons who 
wandered from the narrow track of carpeting, which led 
from one end to the other, in order to take a nearer view 
of the numerous personages, old and ugly, young and 
handsome, that decorated the walls. Folding doors, 
curiously inlaid, led from this apartment into the saloon, 
which was hung with crimson damask, evidently much 
the worse for the sunbeams of many years. Some dozens 
of old, heavy, high-backed chairs, covered with crimson 
damask, were placed in a regular row round the walls, 
appearing to have been at home there for at least a cen- 
tury. At the upper end of the room, there was a magni- 
ficent mosaic table, of very large size; there were also 
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several articles of vertu worthy of remark, and a large 
and yaluable collection of old china in two glass cabinets. 
From the saloon they passed into the library, which was 
not fitted up as the apartment so denominated usually is, 
in a modem mansion. An ante-room led from the library 
into Lady Frederica's drawing-room, which formed a com- 
plete contrast to the rest of the house, as it was fitted up 
with the luxurious elegance of a modern saloon. 

When the visitors entered the ante-room, they heard 
the tones of a harp dreadfully out of tune, accompanied 
by a shrill voice as much out of tune as the instrument. 
The music so much amused Miss D^Eresby, that she was 
obliged to pause for an instant, after she was announced, 
before she was sufficiently composed to enter. LadyFrede- 
rica was so intently engaged with her performance, that she 
did not cease with her discord until her friend approached. 

' My dear Adelaide, how glad I am to see you,' said 
her ladyship, as she arose from her harp, and saluted 
Miss D'Eresby. 

Lady Frederica Brandon was a fine-looking woman ; but 
. time, late hours, and the long use of art, had injured her 
j beauty. Her last birthday had brought with it the un- 
pleasant reckoning of forty-four years ; but from her 
manners and style of dress, it appeared as if fifteen years 
of her age had escaped her recollection. Her intellectual 
powers were not the strongest ; but her disposition was 
lively and good natured. She had always been on very 
intimate terms with Adelaide D'Eresby, as she did not 
despair of seeing her Duchess of Tressillian. She thought 
that her nephew was now arriving at that sober, reflecting 
age, when prudence would have its due weight in the 
choice of a wife. She often refreshed his memory with an 
account of Adelaide's perfections ; reminded him that her 
rent-roll exceeded his own ; that in point of family anti- 
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qtiity the D'Eresby's were on a level with the Brandons^ 
and that the families had intermarried in former ages. 

The Duke was not very partial to female society ; he 
unfortunately formed his opinion of the fair sex from his 
aunt and her associates : she was his nearest relation^ and 
had been a parent to him on his mother^s death^ which 
occurred in his childhood. Her affectionate care had early 
attached him to her, and he was unwilling to believe that 
she was more frivolous and vain than the rest of her sex. 
He had thought very little of matrimony, as he had never 
met with a woman who had engaged his affections. Miss 
D'Eresby he had known too long, now to fall in love with 
her. He possibly might have thought of her, as he con- 
sidered her less vain and frivolous than women in general ; 
but his aunt entirely defeated her object, by the continual 
reference which she made, to the many advantages to be 
derived from his marriage with the heiress. He was 
aware that his fortune was not large for his exalted rank ; 
but still it was quite sufficient to enable him to live in a 
style suitable to his station ; and more than this he did 
not desire : he therefore had resolved never to marry from 
interested motives, and that if he did not meet with one 
whom he could marry from love alone, to remain in single 



Adelaide D^Eresby introduced Cordelia to Lady Frede- 
rica, 'as her very particular friend. Miss Angerston.' Her 
ladyship, for two reasons, gave her a most cordial reception ; 
the first, because she was Miss D*Eresby^s particular 
friend ; the second, because she was aware, that her brother 
had been engaged to Adelaide, and consequently, she did 
not consider the sister beneath her notice. 

' How very kind it is in you, Adelaide, to come and see 
me so soon ! Yesterday I was engaged copying some 
fovely airs for you, that were sent to me lately by a friend 
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from Naples. I was singing one of them when you en- 
tered ; it is sweetly plaintive ; perhaps you had not time 
to observe its beauty.' 

Adelaide repUed, that having only heard a few notes^ 
she could not judge of its merit. 

* I am sure you will admire it ; therefore you shall hear 
it before you go home. I assure you it is not to be met 
with in England^ and I do not intend to make it common ; 
but you shall have all the airs which were sent to me/ 

Lady Frederica talked a great deal to Miss Angerston^ 
because she thought her so doings would be agreeable to 
Miss D*Eresby, and complained to her of the stupidity 
of the country without company. ' Do you know, Adelaide, 
that Tressillian is next week to have one of his learned 
parties ? ' said her ladyship, addressing Miss D'Eresby, 
' and the good people have no intention of making a flying 
visit, for they are to remain a whole fortnight ! If you will 
have me during their stay, I will gladly take refuge with 
you ; for I am sure, if I were here, I should be quite out 
of my element, not able to understand half of their learned 
conversation/ 

Miss D'Eresby replied, that she should be happy to 
see Lady Frederica at the Abbey, during the time the 
savans remained with the Duke ; she then inquired, * Is 
that professor coming, who so much amused us. Lady 
Frederica, that we charitably called him, 'the professor 
of ill-manners ? ' 

' I am sure I do not know, my dear Adelaide ; but, to 
my mind, they are all professors of ill manners. There 
are eight or nine of one sort or another coming ; four or 
five Oxford Fellows, and a very learned Frenchman, who 
is a celebrated mathematician, and I know not who else/ 

After some more conversation, not worth detaiUng, Lady 
Frederica said : ' Tressillian is very anxious, Adelaide, to 
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show you his new garden : I must send for his Grace, 
as he will not be pleased if I undertake to display its 
beauties to you ; for he says, I scarcely know one flower 
from another : ' saying this, her ladyship rang the bell, 
and inquired for his Grace, 

When the Duke of Tressillian entered, Adelaide D'Ercsby 
was engaged, at Lady Frederica's request, in tuning the 
harp j they met as old friends who were well pleased to • 
see each other. The Duke^s figure was well proportioned, / 
and of the middle height; and although in his thirty- n 
fourth year, there was a youthftdness in his air and 
manners, that made him usually to pass for only five or 
six-and-twenty. His features were intelligent and inter- 
esting, though not handsome; his voice was pleasing, 
and his smile expressive of the amiable gentlenesss of his 
disposition. His countenance betokened that he was a 
stranger to every discordant passion ; for the every-day 
cares and vexations of life, which agitate the generality 
of mankind, seldom disturbed the serenity of his mind. 

* Id the fair current of his thoughts no storms arise. 

After the Duke had spoken to Miss D'Eresby, and had 
been introduced to Cordelia, he turned to Montague, 
holding out his hand to him, as he said in a playful 
manner, ' I am glad to see you, my little friend : were 
you fishing this morning, and practising the lesson which 
I gave you on fly-making ? ' 

Montague had become, since his Grace's entrance, as 
red as crimson, at the unexpected discovery which he had 
made, that the Duke of Tressillian and his humble friend, 
as he had supposed, were one and the same person. He 
was unable instantly to reply, and a laugh, at the same 
time blushing exceedingly, was his only response ; for he 
was conscious of the rudeness with which he had treated 
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the Duke, and therefore felt very much ashamed of meeting: 
him again. 

'I am very glad, Miss D'Eresby, that you are so well 
employed/ observed his Grace, to Adelaide, who was still 
occupied with the tuning key, *for that unfortunate 
harp has tormented me, it has been so dismal. And my 
aunt has such a bad collection of strings, that, she says, 
it cannot be kept in better tune j I hope, however, you 
may be more successful/ 

' I am sure, Tressillian,' said Lady Frederica hastily, 
as she was far firom pleased with her nephew's remark, 
' that you never know when the harp is in or out of tune; 
for the other day, when it was in excellent tune, you said, 
" how horrid } '^ I dare say, Adelaide, that as soon as 
you are gone, when I begin to play, he will ask me to 
stop, and protest that it is so discordant, it quite offends 
his deUcate ear/ 

' You certainly, Duke, shall not say so to-day,' Ade- 
laide D'Eresby replied with a smile, ' for I will continue 
tuning, until even your critical ear is pleased/ 

When the Duke declared the harp to be in tune, he 
told Miss D'Eresby he must take her to his new garden, 
but that he much regretted the absence of Krumpholster at 
a flower-show, as no one else could do the flowers justice. 
CordeUa saw very little of his Grace; for, during their 
walk to the garden, he was so engaged in a floral discus- 
sion with Miss D'Eresby, that he scarcely noticed her. 
It is unnecessary to describe the flower-garden ; suffice 
it to say, that it was as beautiful as it could be made with 
a large expenditure of money and taste. 

Miss D'Eresby was trying to effect an exchange with 
the Duke, that she might have in her parterre some of 
the choice flowers, Krumpholster had brought from Hol- 
land ; but his Grace affected to think that she had no. 
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plants which w^re worth offering in exchange ; he said^ 
however, that the next moming> he would send Krump- 
holster over to the Abbey, and that he would ascertain 
whether there was anything worth removing, and that if 
Miss D^Eresby would come and dine at the Tower the 
day after the florist's visit of inspection to the Abbey- 
garden, she should know, what she might have in return. 

The invitation was accepted, but Miss D'Eresby ob- 
served with a smile, that she would give orders, that the 
Dutchman should not be admitted to the Abbey-garden ; 
and therefore, she hoped he would save himself the trou- 
ble of coming. 

After the Duke had invited Miss D'Eresby and Miss 
Angerston, he looked at Montague and said': 'I asked 
my little friend to dine with me the other day ; but I 
thought he seemed anxious to find an excuse : I shall 
therefore not now invite him ; and, indeed, I observe he 
will scarcely recognise me.' 

Montague was much vexed at thus losing the invitation 
to dine at the Tower, and was happy, when Miss D'Eresby 
took leave of her friends. 

' What is it, Montague, that makes you look so very 
blooming ? ' CordeUa observed, when they were seated in 
the carriage. 

' I never. Miss D'Eresby, was so much surprised in my 
life,' Montague hastily answered, ^as when the Duke 
entered the room, to find that he was the very person 
whom I had met at the river, and who, I thought, lived 
in that shabby house near the road.' 

' Why were you so much surprised, my dear,' Miss 
D'Eresby answered. ' If you had not been rude when 
you met a stranger, whom you fooUshly imagined beneath 
your acquaintance, because you thought that he lived in 
a small house, you would not have had occasion for so 
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many blushes, and you would have been invited to dine 
with us at Tressillian Tower/ 

' I do not wish to dine there : besides, how was I to 
know who that person was, whom I saw at the river ? 
And he has told a story,^ Montague continued, with the 
vehemence of a disappointed child, ' for he said, he lived 
in that poor little white house near the road.' 

^ You mistake, Montague,* said his sister, ' you told us, 
that when you asked the Duke if he did not live in that 
white house, he only said, ^^that house is mine;^^ he 
did not say, " I live in that house/' ' 

'It is the same thing, CordeUa, for I thought from 
what he said, that he lived in that house ; and I do not 
like such a shuffling way of answering.' 

' But, my dear Montague,' said Miss D'Eresby, as with 
difficulty she restrained herself from laughing, ' if you were 
to ask me whose house that is near the turnpike-gate ? I 
should say, " that is my house," and yet I do not live 
there.' 

' When he asked me to dine with him, if I had known 
who he was,' — ' You would have gone,' said Cordelia in- 
terrupting the angry boy. 

' No, I do not think I would have gone, Cordelia ; for 
I do not approve of persons going about in disguise.' 

' How do you mean, Montague ? in what sort of dis- 
guise was the Duke of Tressillian?' inquired Miss 
D'Eresby. 

' Not in any curious dress, I do not mean that ; but 
he was going about like a strolling person ; I never 
thought he was a Duke.' 

The next day, Montague was very sorry when he saw 
Miss D'Eresby and his sister set off for Tressillian Tower. 
Adelaide had been anxious for her favourite to accompany 
them; but Cordelia thought that a little mortification 
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would make him remember the lesson he had been taught 
— to behave with more humility in future. 

The party that day at Tressillian Tower was not large, 
there being only four or five, besides Miss D'Eresby and 
Miss Angerston. During the evening, the Duke conversed 
for some time with Cordelia, who was exceedingly pleased 
with him. She found him remarkably sensible, and well / 
informed; and that he very much improved upon ac- 
quaintance. 

Miss D'Eresby was paying a penalty sometimes required 
of a good singer, namely, to accompany a bad one ; for 
Lady Frederica Brandon, like some others, who are bad 
singers, was very desirous that her voice should be heard. 
She imagined, that when singing with Miss D'Eresby, 
her voice appeared to great advantage; and therefore, 
whenever she met her in company, she teazed her to sing 
duets with her. Whenever Miss D'Eresby could find an 
excuse, she did so ; but, on this occasion, her ladyship 
would not accept of any, for she was more than usually 
anxious to display her musical attainments. There was a 
young lady present who sang very much in her ladyship's 
style, and Miss D'Eresby observed to her, ' Miss Mars- 
den will sing with you ; ' but she replied, with a smile of 
contempt, *^ I would not spoil my singing by being heard 
in concert with such a wretched voice as Miss Marsden^s.' 

'How blind you are to your own failings,' thought 
Adelaide, as she reluctantly took her seat at the piano- 
forte; 'you have eyes for another, but you have none for 
yourself.' The music lasted a long time : for after they 
had sung three or four songs, Lady Frederica, upon Miss 
D'Eresby refusing to accompany her in a harp and piano- 
forte duet, as the former instrument was out of tune, 
annoyed the company with a solo on 'her favourite in- 
strument;' but, as she did not seem to be aware of it, 
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Miss D^Eresby would not trouble herself to tune, as she 
was really provoked with her ladyship's folly and vanity. 

The Duke was so much pleased with his new acquain- 
tance, that he thought Miss D'Eresby^s carriage was 
announced at much too early an hour; and the wish 
passed through his mind, that instead of the party of 
gentlemen he was to have the following week, he were 
to accompany his aunt to Brancaster Abbey. 

' What a strange desire Lady Frederica Brandon has, to 
sing and play in company,' observed Cordelia, on their 
way home, ' when she does both so very indiflferently ! ' 

' She always reminds me,' Miss D'Eresby replied, ^ of 
an old gentleman in this neighbourhood, who has a de- 
formed foot ; and, as if he wished it to be observed as 
much as possible, he always wears in his shoes silver 
buckles. Whenever poor Lady Frederica is singing to 
my annoyance, I invariably think of the old man and 
the silver buckles. I often imagine, that the Duke forms 
his opinion of women by his aunt ; for I believe he takes 
rather a low estimate of our sex. He seems to avoid 
female society, and in town seldom goes to evening 
parties, but often gives literary dinners. What do you 
think of him, Cordelia ? is he not exactly what I told 
you?' 

' I very much like what I have seen of him ; but he 
appears to me to be that kind of person, that, tmless he 
likes you, he will not trouble himself to be very agreea- 
ble : however, when he is inclined to be so, I think he 
can be exceedingly pleasing. Does he reside much at 
the Tower ? ' 

* Yes, for it is the only country residence he has, with 
the exception of a small seat at a great distance, which 
he seldom visits, and then only for a short time.' 

The next week, on the appointed day, Lady Frederica 
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Brandon was driven to the Abbey by her nephew, in his 
phaeton, as he was not unwilling to take this opportunity 
of calling there. On their arrival, they were told that 
Miss D^Eresby and Miss Angerston were in the pleasure- 
grounds ; but that they had desired to be sent for when 
her Ladyship came. The Duke proposed to his aunt, 
that as the day was delightful, they should proceed to 
the pleasure-grounds, and not shorten Miss D'Eresby's 
walk. When they joined Cordelia and Adelaide, the 
latter asked Lady Frederica if she would like to return 
to the house ; but, as the Duke seemed inclined to pro- 
long his walk, and proposed returning to the house by 
the river, which was a considerable circuit, the ladies 
consented. His Grace and Miss Angerston had, during 
this walk, a great deal of conversation relative to Mr. 
Shirley ; and he was so much fascinated with her, that 
he lingered at the Abbey until the hour when he was 
obli ed to return home to receive his expected visitors 
at dinner. 

The task of entertaining Lady Frederica Brandon dur- 
ing her visit devolved upon Cordelia; for Miss D'Eresby 
was too busily engaged in making an imitation of cameos, 
to allow herself, with any satisfaction, to be interrupted* 
And her guest, who had every wish to please her, said, 
that if she left oflF any of her employments on her ac- 
count, she would immediately return to Tressillian Tower. 
All the morning, therefore, Adelaide was by herself, en- 
gaged in one or other of her favourite pursuits. Cordelia 
often regretted that music and painting should occupy 
so much of her time ; for these charming pursuits form- 
ed not only the amusement, but we may say the business 
of her life, many hours of each day being so engaged. 
And frequently in the evening, after a hard day^s study 
at a painting, the fair artist would drop asleep while 
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Cordelia was reading to her; or else recline on a sofa^ 
and say, she was too tired to attend to anything. By 
living so much alone, Adelaide had in some degree be- 
come selfish ; she did not like any interruption to the 
usual occupation of her time. When obliged to receive 
company, she contrived to have a large party together, 
as her friends could then entertain each other, and thus, 
if she pleased, she could have the morning to herself. 
She was of a very retiring disposition, and as she always 
found some agreeable occupation at home, she went very 
little into society ; she was fond of Cordelia and Mon- 
tague, and as they now formed part of her family, they 
were to her a delightful acquisition; the former had her 
own morning room, and they were as much apart or to- 
gether as Miss D^Eresby pleased. 

Miss Angerston found Lady Frederica's society most 
wearisome, although her Ladyship was not a difficult 
person to entertain ; for whenever she was tired of talking 
to her, she was always ready for a walk or a drive. She 
had an abimdance of conversation, such as it was, as she 
could talk of anything but books ; for although, by her 
own account, she read a great deal, yet she confessed she 
never remembered anything, her memory being so 
wretched, that the last book which she perused always 
made her forget the preceding one. Cordelia did not 
much regret her ladyship^s want of memory, as she 
doubted whether she ever read anything worthy of 
being remembered. 
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*' Some minds by nature are averse to noise, 
And hate the tumult half the world enjoys.'* 

One day Lady Frederica received a note from her nephew 
saying, that the last of his visitors was to depart on the 
following morning, and that he would then drive over to 
the Abbey, to bring her home. 

Cordelia was truly glad that their visitor was soon to 
leave them, as she had engaged the greater part of her 
time during her stay at the Abbey. 

When the Duke of Tressillian made his visit the next 
day, he happened in the course of conversation to men- 
tion the Northendons, and said, that he was in daily 
expectation of receiving an invitation to Lord Francis 
Hereford's wedding. Cordelia said, she was afraid it 
was rather late to expect an invitation, for that she had 
just received a letter from Miss De CliflFord, mentioning, 
that she was to be married in two days. 

The Duke seemed very much surprised at this informa- 
tion ; but said, that, as he had determined to be present 
at Francis Hereford's wedding, he would set off the 
next morning at a very early hour, and reach Hereford- 
Lacy the same evening, and thus be in time for his 
friend's marriage. ^ I am so glad that you told me. Miss 
Angerston,' continued his Grace, ' for I am very anxious 
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to see Miss De Clifford, I have heard her so much 
extolled/ 

' I think that your Grace can scarcely have heard too 
much of Miss De Clifford's beauty/ replied Cordelia. 
' She is a friend of mine : I have a half-finished picture 
of her, but I will not show it to you, for it does not do 
her justice/ 

^ Even if it were finished/ was the reply, ' I should 
beg of you. Miss Angerston, not to show it to me; for I 
think, in general, pictures are such flattering representa- 
tions, that the original should always be the first seen. 
However beautiful Miss De Clifford may be, yet I should 
be sorry to first see her picture ; for I am sure I should 
be disappointed.' 

Montague was to go to Eton in two days, as Miss 
D'Eresby was anxious that he should be educated where 
his lamented brother had received his education. She 
asked the Duke, — as in going to Hereford-Lacy the Lon- 
don road was his route for many miles, — if he would take 
him so far in his carriage, and then send him on by a 
coach ; as she was afraid of such a httle boy going so 
far quite alone. The Duke replied, that he would be 
happy to have him for a travelling companion, and that 
he would call for him the next morning at seven o'clock. 

When Montague was told of this arrangement, it was 
far from meeting with his approbation : he said, he 
would much rather travel the whole way by the coach ; 
for then he need not leave so soon by a day, and that would 
be a great advantage ; and he was sure the Duke would 
bother him about the fishing, and that he did not like. 
He continued in a discontented tone : ' There is no use in 
my going to choose the largest pine, to take with me, 
for now it can't go, or the cake either.' 

Cordelia, laughing as she spoke, asked her brother. 
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what reason he had for supposing, that either the pine, 
or the cake, would object to travel in the Duke's carriage. 

' What nonsense, Cordelia, he replied ; ^ do you think 
I will take them, to have him laughing at me for being a 
baby, taking a cake to school ! ' 

^ My dear Montague,' said Miss D'Eresby, ^ the Duke 
will not think you a baby ; for when he was at school, his 
aunt was continually sending him game and fruit, and 
such things.' 

* Sent to him, is quite a different thing. Miss D'Eresby,' 
replied Montague ; ' it is not quite so babyish as taking 
them yourself; I will have mine sent to me.' 

Cordelia, however, now told Master Montague, that 
Unless he took the above mentioned good things with 
him, he should not have them, as they should not be 
sent after him. Montague, who was far from willing to 
relinquish the good things offered to his acceptance, at 
last consented to take thetn with him, and said, he 
would then make his intended visit to the pinery. In 
the evening, he told Miss D'Eresby that he had so con- 
trived it, that the Duke should not know of the cargo 
he was carrying. She told him to exercise his ingenuity, 
for that it would be better for him to leave them behind, 
than that the Duke should think him a baby I 

The next morning, Montague, like most young tra- 
vellers, was ready for his journey long before the appoint- 
ed time. The package of good things he had placed at a 
distance from the hall-door, that it might escape the 
Duke's observation ; and various directions were given as 
to its safe disposal during the journey. Montague, having 
arranged this important affair entirely, as he thought, to 
his satisfaction, was just taking his place in the carriage, 
when a servant said to him : ^ Master Montague, you will 
remember, sir, that the basket with the cake and pine. 
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is placed at the back ; there wasn't room in the boot, where 
you directed, sir/ 

Montague heard the direction now given, and was re- 
solved to attend to it : but nevertheless, he thought fit 
to look the other way, as if the servant had not address- 
ed him. 

'Pine, and cake!' instantly repeated the Duke; who 
then added, ' Bring them here immediately, for we shall 
want the pine at breakfast/ 

Montague became rather alarmed at this order, and 
his colour was much higher than usual, as the basket was 
placed in the barouche. 

' There was no occasion for Miss DTresby to trouble 
herself to send these good things with us,' observed his 
Grace, looking at Montague as he spoke. 'That is a 
remarkably fine pine ; I shall like some of it at break- 
fast. Are you, Montague, fond of fruit at breakfast ? ' 

' No, I think it is very bad at breakfast,' Montague 
replied ; who probably made this observation in the hope 
that it might occasion that his treasure should reach its 
destination untouched. 

After travelling two stages they stopped for breakfast. 
When their repast was nearly finished, the Duke ordered 
the pine to be brought. Poor Montague had just con- 
gratulated himself that the danger was over, when the 
order was given. When the pine made its appearance, 
his Grace said, he would not have any until the middle 
of the day ; but, taking up a knife, he asked Montague, 
whether he liked it cut very thick or thin ? 

' Not any for me, I am much obliged to your Grace, 
answered Montague, with great eagerness ; as if he were 
afraid an incision might be made before he could speak. 
Never was poor boy more tormented about a basket of 
provisions, than was Montague Angerston ; and happy was 
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he when he found himself^ the next morning, safely 
seated in th^ London coach, occupying with his basket, 
one side, and two old women the opposite seat. 

When the Duke returned from Hereford-Lacy he called 
at the Abbey, to give Cordelia an account of her friend's 
wedding. Our long-forgotten friend, Mrs. Mary Egerton, 
had arrived there on the previous day, as Miss DTBresby, 
from the account she had heard of her kindness to Cor- 
delia and her brother, felt anxious to number her 
amongst her friends, and had invited her to spend a 
month at the Abbey. Cordelia received sincere pleasure 
from again meeting her highly-valued friend ; and felt truly 
obliged to Miss D'Eresby for her delicate attention. 
They were just setting out to take a walk, when the 
Duke arrived: Cordelia was anxious to hear some in- 
telligence from Hereford-Lacy, and Miss D'Eresby 
proposed that they should return to the house with his 
Grace. 

The Duke said, that upon his arrival at Lord Northen- 
don's, he was surprised to find only the family party. 
M was inclined to think that the day had been post- 
poned ; but Thumham, upon my making inquiry, told me, 
that was not the case.' 

^What did you think, Duke, of Lady Francis Here- 
ford ? ' inquired Miss D'Eresby ; ' for I have heard so 
much of her beauty, that I wish to hear your opinion.' 

' You can scarcely have heard too much of her beauty,' 
was the reply; and then, looking at Cordelia, his Grace 
added : ^ I was obliged. Miss Angerston, to see Miss 
De Clifford's picture before I saw herself; and, lovely as 
that was, I was not disappointed. I had been a very 
short time in the house, when Francis Hereford brought 
me her picture. I never before saw* him in such high 
spirits ; but altogether it was a very dull wedding. I 
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was almost sorry that I had gone self-invited, for, as I 
was the only unconnected person present, I fancied myself 
an intruder/ 

Cordelia inquired the reason of the limited circle, and 
said, she had thought that Lord Francis would have had 
a very gay wedding. 

' He appeared to me to have but one thought in his 
head; he was far too happy to think of any one but him- 
self and another person. I assure you. Miss Angerston, 
he was too much in the clouds, to care about company or 
grand doings. The Marchioness told me, she was still 
in such delicate health, that she was quite unequal to 
have a large party in the house, and therefore had no 
wish that any one should be invited, as they could not 
ask a few, without giving oflfence to many. I thought, 
however, there was another reason imtold. It was amu- 
sing,' continued his Grace, 'to see the meeting between 
Lady Northendon and her new daughter : I should not 
say amusing, it was distressing. They seemed to esteem 
it a mere point of duty to be civil to each other ; for 
it was easily perceived, that kindness of feeUng was 
wanting.' 

' How did your Grace like my friend ? ' inquired Miss 
Angerston. 

' I saw so very little of her,' was the reply, 'that I can 
scarcely give an opinion. I felt exceedingly for her, as 
it must have been very distressing, to be on such unplea- 
sant terms with the Marchioness. But she seems to 
possess a more than usual share of composure, and there- 
fore appeared less embarrassed than most would, under 
similar circumstances. Francis Hereford very soon or- 
dered his carriage, for he seemed impatient to leave us ; 
which was not surprising, for it really was a silent 
meeting : every one appeared to think that talking would 
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be out of order.. I felt that the general silence aflfected 
me, for I could scarcely say a word. Thumham was th6 
only person who had resolution enough to let his voice be 
heard; but I thought he was not in his usual spirits : the 
bridegroom was the only person in spirits/ 

^ How unfortunate ! was not the bride in spirits ? ^ in- 
quired Miss D^Eresby. 

' No ! certainly not, the general depression, or else 
the taking leave of her parents, seemed to affect her; 
she appeared happiest when bidding us farewell. The 
family at Hereford-Lacy desired me to remember them 
kindly to you. Miss Angerston. Have you heard from 
your brother ? ' And then his Grace added with a smile, 
^ for he afforded me constant amusement during our jour- 
ney. He had with him a basket of school-provisions, 
which he watched with great vigilance, as I every now 
and then threatened an attack upon them. Poor boy ! I 
know he was quite glad to leave me, I plagued him so 
much.' 

Miss D'Eresby said, that she had received a letter from 
Montague relating the perils the cake and pine had un- 
dergone, which she would read. The letter was as fol- 
lows : — 

'My dear Miss D'Eresby. 
' I came here an hour since, and as you desired me to 
write immediately, I do so, although I have nothing to 
tell, except about my journey. I came here quite safe, 
cake, pine and all ; which was rather surprising, as there 
was a great mistake made. The Duke thought that you 
had sent the good things for us to eat on the road, owing 
to that stupid dunderhead, Robert, who, just as we were 
starting, came up and said : *' Master Montague, don't 
forget the cake and pine: " as if there were any chance of 
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that I I was quite in a passion with him ; for I told the 
servants^ when I gave them in charge, that no one was to 
know anything of them. 

'The Duke laughed at you, for sending such things 
with us : he said, it was just as if you thought we were 
girls going to school I and I said, it was. However, it 
was managed very well at the last ; for the Duke did not 
know that I was taking them to school, which I am glad 
of, for he would have thought it so childish in me. 
When I stopped at the Inn for the night, he said, 'You 
had better take the basket with you ; " but I said, '' Oh ! 
no," just as if I did not care about it : but I took care 
to have it at last. It was a wonder they came whole, 
for he was so officious, several times oflFering to cut them ; 
but I always said, I would not have any. I had fully 
made up my mind, that if they were cut, I would rather 
have given them to a beggar, than have taken them to 
such a large school as Eton. For I remember a boy at 
our school once brought a half-cake, and the boys asked 
him how it happened, that he allowed the mice to run 
away with the other part ; that he need not have troubled 
himself to pack it up, for that he could have put the 
whole in his pocket ! You cannot think how vexing it is, 
to have such things said to one ; to be thought a miser ! 

'The reason the Duke did not attack my store was, that 
he had some twinges of toothache the night before, which 
I was very glad of. I like him very much, he is so good- 
natured. When I was leaving him, he sent for the 
woman of the Inn, and desired her to pay me particular 
attention, and to take care that I had a comfortable 
breakfast before I set off in the morning. I like very 
much being at an Inn by myself. He said, I was the 
most amusing companion he had ever travelled with ; I 
do not know how he could make that out, for I was very 
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uncomfortable^ and could not talk much; as you may 
suppose^ I was thinking of the cake and pine^ in danger. 
Love to Cordy, and write soon, Miss D^Eresby. 

'Your obliged and affectionate 
'Montague Angerston/ 

This epistle very much amused the Duke^ who said he 
had not thought that Montague had taken his threatened 
attacks so much to heart. As he was taking leave, he 
accidentally mentioned that Lord Thumham intended to 
come to Tressillian Tower in ten days. Cordeha was very 
glad that she was aware of Lord Thumham*s intention 
to visit that neighbourhood, as she felt inclined to avoid 
him; therefore she would have regretted had she met 
with him unexpectedly. Miss D^Eresby had often wished 
to persuade Cordelia that the sea air would be of service 
to her, for although she said she was quite well, yet she 
still looked dehcate. She had been so much delighted 
with the Abbey and its romantic grounds, that she had 
no wish to leave home ; and as she was aware that her 
kind friend had only proposed the plan on her account, 
she had objected to it for that very reason. As soon as 
Cordelia expressed a wish to go to the sea-side, Miss 
D^Eresby arranged that they should leave the Abbey the 
following week • which they accordingly did, accompanied 
by Mrs. Egerton. 
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